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K oma Antique N 911 ria 


OR, THE 


ANTIQUITIES 
0 M E. 


Bo © n TW O PARTE 
I. A Short HISTORY of the Riſe, Progreſ*, 1 


Decay of the COMM ON-WEALT RH. 


II. A. Deſcription of the CITY: An Account of | 
the Religion, Civil Government and Art of War; with the | 
Remarkable Cuſtoms and C eremonies, Publick and Private. 


With C per CUT Ts of the Principal Buildings, &c. 


To which are prefixd Two ESSAYS; concerning the 
Roman Fan and the Roman EDUCcATIO ON. 


By BASIL KENNETT,: of CCC. Oxon. 


= Nec ec def nat unquam 
| Tecum Graia loqui, tecum Ane vetuſtas. Claudian. 
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To His Hicunsss the 


Dux of GLoucesTER. 


SEMONG all the Noble Pre- 
s ſages of Wit and Honour, 
there is not One by which 
= 8 Your HicHNEss hath 
& given greater Encourage- 
ment to the Hopes of theſe 
Kingdoms, than by a ſurprizing Curioſi- 
ty, and impatient Deſire of Knowledge, 
For the ſatisfying of ſo Generous Inclina- 
tions, Your HicHNgss cannot but ſeek 
an early Acquaintance with the Roman 
Hh ww. State 
W 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


| state. It muſt needs pleaſe You, Sis, 
to underſtand the Conſtitution of thar 
People, before You appear the Rival of 
| their Glory: And the firſt Steps to both 
theſe Attainments will be alike uneaſie. 
Many Fatigues are to be undergone ere 
You ſurpaſs them in Action and Con- 
duct: And in the ſame Manner, before ; 
Y ov are introduced into the more delight- | 
ful Scenes of their Policy and Govern- | 
ment, Your HicnNEss ſhould be it 
preſented with the rougher Proſpect of | 
their Cuſtoms and Ceremonies. 


For Your Direction in ſo Noble (cho 
intricate) a Path of Ancient Story, YouR 
H1GcHNEss is deſir'd to accept this ſmall 
Endeavour ; no otherwiſe than Vo v would 

a few Shadows, or a little Model, to give 
You, SIR, the firſt Notion of ſome ad- 
mird Picture, or ſome magnificent Build- 
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THERE 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


Traxx is one Cuſtom which, I make 
myſelf believe, Your He annas''will 
read with ſome Pleaſure ; I mean, SIR, the 
TRO IAN GAME, a Martial Exerciſe, per- 
form'd by the Youth of the firſt Quality 
in Rome, under ſuch a Captain as Your- 
sr; and deriving its Original from 
voung Aſeanins ; whom I need not fear to 
mention as Your Precedent, ſince Y ou 


have already honour d hi with YouR 
Imitation. 


It may be expected, perhaps, that out 
of the many Illuſtrious Romans, I ſhould 
here propoſe to Your HIGEHNESsS ſome 
of the moſt Celebrated Examples of Y;rime 
| and great Atchievements. But this would 
prove a needleſs Piece of Service; ſince 
You cannot miſs Your Way in the 
Purſuit of the Firſt, while Y our Hien- 
NESS goes on, like thc Trojan Prince, 


Matre Dea monſtrante Liam. 
* And 


be Epiſth Dedicatory. 
And to the Second, the ſhort Advice 


which that Hero gave his Son, will 
engage You as the Higheſt Motive : : 


A4, animo — exempla tuorum, 
Et Pater Æneas & Avunculus excitet Hector. 


Jam, SIR, 


oui Hrounzss's - 


Mo Humble, and 


2 | | 


Mat Obedient Servant, 


Baſil Kennett. 
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Particular Subjetts of 


* R E F A. C E. 


H E Vſe efulneſs of fuch a Deſign a as this 
ot being like to be call'd in queſiton, I 
am oblig d no farther than to give a ſhort 

Sor. Hi/toryof what Attempts have hitherto 
been made o f the ſame Nature, with ſome Account 
of the preſent Undertaking. 


Not to make a ee of the many Trabis on 


oman Antiquities, the 
Two Authors moſt in uſe for this Knowle 


100 are 
Roſinus aud Godwin; the firſt as a full Syſtem, 


the other as an Abridgment or 5 We 


have nothing more compleat than Roſinus talen 
all together: But he will appear very deficient in 


many Points, if compar” 1 other e 5 
Men, who have abu. d in the adorning ſome one 


Part of his General Subject. Thus, I believe, his 
Book of War has ſcarce been look'd into ſince the 
Publiſhing of Lipſius's admirable Comment on Po- 
lybius. His Accounts of the Habits, Senate, Laws 
and Funerals, will never be ſet in Competition with 


the more accurate Pieces of Ferrarius and Rube- 

mus, of Paulus Manutius and Kirchman. Nor 
to urge that the Names, the Money, the Private 
Games, with ſeveral leſſer Topicks, are entirely 


omitted; and many more ſubſtantial Cuſtoms but 
lightly fach d. The Paralipomena of Dempſter, 


de hich 


„ 
which are added in the beſt Editions, under the © 
Name of Notes on this Author, ſeem, for the moſt 
part, barely a Tranſtript of Common Places ga. 
ther'd from the Claſſicks and other Writers, with 
little Connection; and therefore though they ſerve, \ 
now and then, for a Supplement to Roſinus, yet 
dis impoſſible they ſhould be very mſirutfrve. © 
. Godwin's Anthologia (which we uſually meet 
with in our Schools, ) beſides that it wants all tbe 
Advantages which we have received from the 
Learned within theſe Threeſtore Tears, is ſoſhort 
_ andunſatisfattory in Subjects of the greateſt Con- 
ſequence; ſocrowded with Phraſes, which are to 
be found in all our Dictionaries; 0 ſtuſf d with 
long Paſſages of Latin, untranſlated ; has ſo little 
Method, and runs ſo dry and heavy in the Reading, 
that ] fancy, tis a general Wiſh, it were exchang d 
for ſomething elſe in the ſame Kind, of greater 
De, and more agreeable Entertainment, 
For Cantelius de Romana Republica, Tome the 
Jeſuit /eems very unhappy, that by ſpending half his 
Book in gruing us a long Relation of the Roman 
Wars, Battels, Deaths, &c. which moſt Perſons i. 
would rather learn from the Original Hiſtorians, | 
he has fo firaiten'd himſelf in the remaining Part, 
as topaſs for no extraordinary Epitomizer. Be- 
ſides that he can't ſpare Room to ſet down one Word 
of Authority for what he ſays. ne 
As for theſe Papers: The Two Eſſays of the 
Roman Learning and Education, are, I think, what 
has not been before attempted in any Language ; 
aud on that Account will be the more 755 >? 
W don a, 


3 PREFtAGCE 
1 don d, if not the better accepted in the World. The 
Compendious Hiſtory of the Riſe, Progreſs, and 
Decay of the State, has this at leaſt to ſay for it ſelf, 
That it carries its own Credentials along with it, 
in conſtant References to the Ancient Writers. 
2 1 will not here 3 a Table of Contents for the 
Second Part, which has run out into ſuch length, as 
do male the Body of the Work; only I may Poe in 
2 Mord or two, that the many Omiſſions of Roſinus 
and Godwin are largely ſupplied, and ſcarce any 
= Thing material (that I know of) paſs'd by. That 
the City, with the famous Struffures of all forts, 2 
= are deſtrib d from the Relations of Eye-WWitneſſes, 
and Authors of Credit. That the Laws which e- 
cur in the beſt Claſſicks, and often prove a great 
Hindrance to the Reader, are diſpos'd under pro- 
per Heads ina very convenient Manner ; and the 
trueſt Accounts of their Import, and the Time 
when they were made, collected from the moſt ap- 
prov'd Commentators, and from the admir d Trea- 
tifſe of Manutius : That in ſome Subjects it was 
thought proper to follow (for the moſt part,) one 
particular Author, who had manag'd his Province 
| with univerſal Approbation ; As Sigonius in the 
Comitia and the Judgments: Lipſius in the Art 
of War, in the Gladiators, aud in the Names: 
Kirchman in the Funerals, and Brerewood in the 
Account of the Money: That the curious Remarks 
of Scaliger, Caſaubon, Grævius, Mon ſieur and Mau- 
dam Dacier are inſerted on many Occaſions; In 
ſhort, That no Pains or Charges have been ſþar'd, 
which might render the Attempt truly ſerviceable, 
ons to 


P R E F A C F. 


to the good End for which uus deſigned, the 


Pleaſure and Benefit of the Reader. 


The great Incorrefneſs of the Second Edition 
was occaſion'd by the Haſte, andthe Neceſſities, of © 
the then unfortunate Proprietor ; from whom no | 


fraht of the Sheets could be obtain d, till the whole 


Das f0 diſhonourably finiſh'd. Tet the neceſſary f J 


Alterations and Additions, before given in, were 


inſerted in their Places. It was and is withall © 


Gratitude acknowledg'd, that the beſt part of this 
Aſſiſtance hath been afforded by the late Noble Col- 


_ wwhich is here ſubjoin d. The Compiler ihe: 2 
may be imputed, not to Ialeneſe, but to Deſign, 


that be hath borrou d only a Mite om that Trea- 
fury. For intending an Abridgment, not a ful! 

Body, he thought it alike unreaſonable, either to 
fewell the Bulk above the Name and Uſe, or to for- 


bear ſuch Improvements, as could ſcarce in Ho- 
neſtybe denied: Either to burthen the Reader for 


the Bookſeller's Advantage, or, under a Pretence 
of eaſing the former, to injure both. This new 


Impreſſion has not only been amended by a careful 
Superviſal, but adorn'd by the Beauty of the Let- 
ter, and of the additional Sculptures. But the 


chief Recommendation of the Deſign is owing to 1 
the favourable Acceptance, and kind E — | 


ment of private Perſons, and of Societies, eſpe- 
crally of a Royal and moſt Flouriſhing Seminary, to 
which our Thanks can be return'd in no better 


Il iſhes, than that it may for ever continue in the | 


ſame happy State, and under the like prudent Go- 
verument and Direction, 5 | 
CON. 
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SKY HOEVER confiders the ſtrange Beginning of 
the Roman State, the Frame and Conſtitution on 
„which it was firſt ſettled, together with the Qua- 
lity of the original Members, will think it no 
Wonder that the People, in that early Age, ſhou'd 
HE have a kind of Fierceneſs, or rather Wildneſs in 
their Temper, utterly averſe to every thing that was polite and 
agreeable. This favage Diſpoſition by degrees turn'd into a 
rigid Severity, which encourag'd them to rely ſolely on the 
Force of their Native Virtue and Honour, without being be- 
holden to the Advantage of Art,. for the Improvement of their 
. Reaſon, or fot the Aftance of their Courage. Hence a Groſſ- 
j neſs of Invention paſs'd current with them for Wit, and Stu- 
dy was look'd on as an unmanly Labour: Eſpecially while they 
% found, that their exact Diſcipline and unconquer'd Reſolution, 
2 | 
6 


render'd them Maſters of Nations much more knowing than 

= themſelves: All this is frankly acknowledg'd by their own 

8 Authors: Litere in homine Romano go for a Wonder with 

69 Tally (a). And Virgil, in a Reign when all the Civility and 
6 | 


Learning of the World were tranſplanted to Rome, chuſeth to 
make the Arts of Government and War the diſtinguithing Ex< 
eellencies of his Country- men. 
Excudent ali ſpirantia mollins era; 
Credo equidem : vivos ducent de marmore valtas ; 


Orabunt cauſas melius; cœlique meatus | 
Deſcribent radio, & ſurgentia ſydera dicent : 
Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento: 


e De Nat. Deor. lib, 1. De Cenectat. 


He tibi erunt artes: pacique imponere morem: 
Parcere ſubjectis, & debellare 7 (a). 


Others ſhall beſt inſpire the mimick Braſs, 

Or out of Marble carve a living Face; 2 
Plead with more Force, and trace the heavenly Roads, 
Deſcribing the wide Empire of the Gods: Ny 
The wandring Stars to ſteady Rules confine, 

And teach expecting Mortals when they'll ſhine. 
Thee Heavens, brave Roman, form'd for _ Command, 
Be theſe thy Arts, from thy victorious Han 

To make glad Nations own their Peace beſtow'd, 

To ſpare the Suppliant, and pull down the Proud. 


The Reaſon which Horace gives for the ſlow Advances of 
Poeſy, will hold in every other Part of polite Learning. 


Serus enim Eræcis admovit acumina chartis (b). 


Their little Acquaintance with the fine Wits of Greece, who 
had ſettled the Staple of Arts and Learning in that Country, 
depriv'd them of an Opportunity to cultivate and beautify their 
Genius, which was form'd by Nature capable of the higheſt 
Attainments. Some kind of Poetry, indeed, they had in their 
ruſtick Times; but then the Verſes were ſuch rude doggrel 
Stuff, as old Eunius deſcribes : e e 


— Quales Fauni vateſque canebant, 


» 


Quom neque Muſarum ſcopulos quiſquam ſuperarat 
Nec diet; ſtudioſus erat. nen 4 


Cicero is inclin'd to think, That the old Romans might pro- 
bably have gain'd ſome little Knowledge in Philoſophy from the 


Inſtructions of Pythagoras, the famous Author of the [talick F 
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Sect, who flouriſh'd in Izaly about the ſame time as the Tar- 1 


uins were expell'd the City. But the antient Cuſtom of Sing- 2 
ing to the Flute the Praiſes of famous Men at I 8 Entertain- 
octrine, which 


ments, is the only Relique he can find of this 
was deliver'd in Poetical Numbers (c). 


Their Intercourſe with Greece begun upon their undertaking 
the Defence of that Country, againſt Philip of Macedon, who | 


had a Deſign on its Liberty, about the Year of Rome 555; when, 


according to their uſual Practice, under the Name of Deliverers, | 


— — — 


: - 


„, 


(s) Kiel. 6. (i) Lib. 2. Epiſt, 1. (e) Cicero Tyſe. Galt. lib, 4. i 
they 


X Of the Ro MAN Learning. iii 
'F they made themſelves rather the Maſters of that People. Ana 
then, „ 
3 Grecia capta ferum victorem cepit, & artes 
Intulit agreſti Latio (a). 3 85 
Ihe greateſt Number of eminent Poets. eſpecially Dramatic 
Writers, flouriſh'd between the End of the Firſt and the Third 
* Panic Wars; or from the Year of the City 512 to607. The moſt 
2 conſiderable were Livius Andronicus, Nawins, Ennins, Pacu- 
ius, Accins, Cacilins, Plantus, Afranins, Terence and Lucilius. 
And therefore Horace means only the firſt Paz:c War, when 


he ſays, 

Et poſt Punica bella quietas quærere capitt 
Quid Sophocles, & Theſpis & Aſchylus utile ferrent : 
Tentavit quoque rem ſi digne vertere poſſet (6), 


TI he Studies of Philoſophy and Rhetoric never made any tolera- 
ble Progreſs before the Arrival of the Achaiaus, who in the Lear 
"= of Rome 586 or 587, to the Number of a Thouſand, or more, 
were ſent for out of their own Country, where they had ſhewn 
themſelves diſaffected to the Romans, and were diſpers'd in ſeve- 
ral Parts of Italy. Among theſe was the famous Polybizs the 
Megalopolitan, whoſe great Parts and Learning not only gain'd 
him the entire Friendſhip of Scipio Amylianus and Lælius, two 
of the greateſt Romans in that Age, but procur'd too the Releaſe 
of all his Countrymen that remain'd after ſome Years Exile. 
| Molt of that Company, tho' not equal to Pohbius, yet being 
the principal Members of the chief Cities in Greece, brought 
away a great Share of the Politeneſs and rcfin'd Arts of that 
Country: And being now reduc'd to a State of Life, which 
= took from them all Thoughts of Publick Action, they apply'd 
themſelves wholly to tHe Purſuit of Letters, as well to divert 
the ſad Reflexions on their Baniſhment, as to improve and cul- 


* 


tivate their Mind (c). 
In a few Years their Examples and Inſtructions had wrought 
fluch a ſtrange Converfion in the Roman Youth, that the Senate 
= fearing leſt the antient Diſcipline ſnou'd by this means be cor- 
g rupted, and the Minds of the People ſoften'd and encxvated by 
o Study, conſulted how to put a Stop to this Vein of Politenets, 
1, 0 contrary to the rough and warlike Diſpoſitions of their 
5 . — — — — 
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(a) Lib. 2. Epiſt. 1. (4) 1bid. (e) Vid. Caſanbon. chronol. ad Polyh. & Com- 
ment. ad d ueten, ds Grammat. | | 


, | . b 3 Aaceltocs, 


| 
| 
ö 
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Anceſtors. To this Purpoſe we meet with a Decree bearing 


the Szozck, and Critolaus the Peripatetick. About the Time of 7 | 


they had each of them a different Way in their dre od} for il 
Neat and Smooth, that of Diogenes Modeſt and Sober. Carneades 3 


<= 


Iv ESSAY I. 


- Sham] 
PR: 


Date in the Conſulſhip of C. Faunius Strabo and M. Valerius 
Meſſala, A. U. C. 592; by which it appears, ht whereas Mar- 
cus Pomponius he Pretor had made a Report to the Senate a- 
bout the Philoſophers and Rhetoricians, the Fathers did hereby 
order the aforeſaid Prætor to take Cognizance of the Buſineſs, 
and to ſuffer no ſuch Men in Rome (a). : 
The eager Paſſion for Learning, which this Prohibition had 
in ſome meaſure allay'd, broke out with greater Heat and Fofce 7 
about fixteen Years atter, upon this famous Occaſion, as tze 
Story may be made up out of ſeveral Authors (6). WO 
The Athenians having plunder'd why a City of Bœotia, the 
Inhabitants made their Complaint at Rome; the Romans reter- 
ring the Caſe to the Judgment of the S:cyonians, a Multt of Foo 
Talents was impos'd on the Athenian State. Upon this Account 
it was reſolv'd, that Commiſſioners ſhould be ſent to the Roman 
Senate, to procure a Mitigation of the Fine. The Perſons pitch'd 
on for this Service were Carneades the Academick, Diogenes 
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their coming, Authors are very little agreed; but Petavius and 


Caſaubon fix it in the Six Hundred and Third Year after the 2 
Building of Rome. Moſt of the ſtudious Youths immediately i 
waited on the old Gentlemen at their Arrival, and heard them 


diſcourſe frequently, with Admiration. It happen'd too, that XF 


the Eloquence of Carneades was Violent and Rapid, Critolaus's 
one Day held a full and accurate Diſpute concerning Juſtice; 
the next Day he refuted all that he had ſaid before, by a Train 
of contrary Arguments, and quite took away the Virtue that he 
ſeem'd ſo firmly to have eſtabliſh'd. This he did to ſhew his 
Faculty of confuting all manner of poſitive Aſſertions; for he was 
the Founder of the Second Academy, a Se which denied that any 
Thing was to be perceiv'd or underſtood in the World, and fo 
Introduc'd an univerſal Suſpenſion of Aſſent. It ſoon flew about 
the City that a certain Grecian (by whom they meant Carneaaes) 
carrying all before him, had impreſs'd ſo itrange a Love upon the 
young Men, that quitting all their Pleaſures and Paſtimes, they WF 
run nad, as it were, after Philoſophy. This to the Generality of | 
Peop le was a very pleaſant Sight, and they rejoic'd extreamly 


* 


— — 


a) Sueten. de Clar, Grammar, cap. 1. A. Gell. lib, 15, cap. 11. (b) Plut. 
Cat, major. A. Gell. lib. 7. Cap. 14. Macrob. Sat. I, cap. 15. 
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Of the Roman Learning. v 
do find their Sons welcome the Grecian Literature in ſo kind a 
Manner. But old Cato the Cenſor took it much to Heart, fearing 
leſt the Youth Deng diverted by ſuch Entertainments, ſhou' 
prefer the Glory of Speaking, to that of Acting. So that, the 
X Fame of the Philoſophers increaſing every Day, he reſolv'd to fend 
them packing as ſoon as poſſible. With this Deſign, coming into 
== the Senate, he accus'd the Magiſtrates for not giving the Ambat- 
*Z ſadors a ſpeedier Diſpatch; they being Perſons who cou'd cafily 
perſuade the People to whatever they pleas'd. He advis'd 
= therefore, that in all haſte ſomething ſhou'd be concluded on, 
that being ſent home to their own Schools, they might declaim 
to the Grecian Children; and the Roman Youth might be obedi- 
ent to their own Laws and Governors, as formerly. ; 
The ſame grave Diſciplinarian, to fright his Son from any 
Thing of the Grec:ans, us'd topronounce, like the Voice of an 
Oracle, in a harſher and louder Tone than ordinary, That the 
Romans wor'd certainly be deſtroyed, when they began once to be 
infected with Greek. But tis very likely, that he afterwards alter'd | 
his Mind; ſince his learning Greek in his old Age is a known | 
Story; and depends on good Authority (a). The Lord Bacon 
= ſays, *7was a Judgment upon him, for his former Blaſphemies (6). 
= The Ambaſſadors, upon the Motion of Cato, had a quick 

= Diſmiſſion, but left ſo happy an Inclination in the young Gen- 

2X tlemen to Philoſophy and good Letters, that they grew every 
Day more enamour'd of Study; and ſhew'd as much Diligence 
in their Purſuits of Knowledge, as they have ever done in their 
Applications to War. 5 5 . 

In the Year of the City 608 or 609, Greece, which had hi- 

therto retain'd ſome ſhadow of Liberty, tho? it had been a long 


* 
* So 


| 
| while at the Romans Command, was, upon ſoine flight Occation, 
= enter'd with an Army under L. Mummius, and reduc'd to the 


common State of the other conquer'd Nations. This Exploit 
happening in the very ſame Year that Carthage was deſtroy'd by 
On 4Armyliazns, it will be very pleaſant to obſerve the diffe- 
rent Genius of the two Commanders, who had the Honour of 
theſe Atchievements ; and to ſee how Politeneſs, and the ancient 
Simplicity, were now at Strife in Rowe. Ilummius was fo far 
= unskill'd in the curious Inventions of Art, that aiter the takin 
of Corinth, when a great Number of admirable Pictures an 
Statues, by the beſt Maſters, came into his Hands, he told 
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(a) Cicere Academ. 1. De Senef, Quinctilian. Int. lib, 12. cap, 11, (6) Ad- 
vancement of Learning, Bock f. | | 
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the Servants that were to carry them into Iraly, they loft aß, 
hy the Way, they fhowd certainly find him new ones in their 
7m. ß og 2 x 
$. ip:0 on the other Hand, to the Courage and Virtue of an- 
cient Heroes, had join'd a profound along of the Sciences, 
with all the Graces and Ornaments of Wit. His Patronage was 
cour:ed by every one that made any Figure in Learning. Pa. 
nætiut, whom Tuliy calls the Prince of the Stoicks, and the in- 
comparable Hiſtorian Polyb:#s, were his Boſom- Friends, the Af 
ſiſters of his Studies at home, and the conſtant Companion, of his 
Expeditions (4). To which may be added the Remark of a ver; 
great Man, That he paſi'd the ſoft Hours of his Life in the Con- 
a rene of Terence, and was thought to have a Part in the Com- 
poſition of bis Comedies (c). 1 


* 


The higheſt Pitch of the Roman Grandeur, in the Time of the 
eee is thought to have been concluded before the 


| final Reduction of Carthage and of Greece (d); and the common 
1 Reaſon aflign'd for its Decay, is, that Athens being now become 
h the Mart of the World, for Wit and Breeding, imported the 
{ Arts of Debauchery, among her more Noble Productions, to 
| Rome; and maintain'd their Luxury, as well as their Studies and 
j Converſation, at her Charge. But however their ancient Proweſs 
might decline, it's certain the Conqueſt of the great Empire 
i of Frames, was now carried on more vigorouſly than ever The 
WW Tide of Learning and Humanity run every Day with greater 
ö Force, and, after the famous Cato, ſcarce met with any to oppoſe | 
yp it. Between this Period, and the Death of Sy, (ſcarce Se- 
| venty Years,) the moſt renown'd Orators Craſſus and Antony, 
f rul'd the Forum, who were ſucceeded by Szlpicirs, Cotta, Hor. 
1 zexſixs, and other great Names recorded by Zally in his Brutus 
| At the ſame time, the two Scevola's, the Augur, and the Pontiff, 
. _ adyanc'd Civil Law to its full Perfection. And Lucretius (who 
wrote about the Time of the Jugurtbine War) as he excell'd 
| even the Cræcian Diſciples of Epicurus, in explaining and defend- 
ing his Doctrine, ſo he directs us where to begin, in fixing the | 
Height and Purity of the Roman Poeſy and Style (e). Philoſo- | 
hers were now in univerſal Honour and Requeſt, being invited 


om all Parts for the Education and Inſtruction of young No- 


3 ® > 


blemen, and for Advice and Aſſiſtance of the greateſt Miniſters 


(a) Vell. Paterc, lib, 1. cap. 13. (6) Ib. (e) Sir Will. Temple's Miſcell. P. 2. 
Effay 4. (4) Vid, Caſaubon, chronoleg. ad Polyb, (e) Sit Will, Temples Miſeel. 
P. 2. Eſſay 5 3 O en . ; : | ' Mb 
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Privacy and Retreat 
this Deſign he built a Library, furniſh'd it with a vaſt Num- 
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Of the Roman Learning. vii 
of State. And what is moſt ſurprizing, Arts and Civility were 
rather eticouraged than frighted away by the Wars, and the 
Muſes, like their Patroneſs Minerva, had very often their Reli- 
dencein the Camp. Sy/!a himſelf wrote Two and Twenty Books 
of Memoirs (a), and contributed in an extraordinary manner, to 


the Advancement of Knowledge, by tranſporting to Roxae the 
Famous Library of Apellicon the Peripatetic, in which were moſt 


of Ariſtotle and Theophraſtus's Works, which had been long un- 


known to the greateſt Part of their Followers (5). 85 
Sylla's Rival, Marius, was the only Man of Note, in that Age, 


vo retain'd the old Sourneſs and unpoliſh'd Manner of the firſt 


Romans. He indeed wou'd never ſtudy Greek, nor ſuffer that 


Language to be uſed in any Matters of Conſequence as think- 
ing it ridiculous to beſtow Time in that Learning, the Teach- 
ers whereof were little better than Slaves (c]. 


But then Lucullus, who ſucceded Sy/la in the Military Glory, 
as to Matters of Learning was much his Superior. In his Youth 
he had ſo abſolute a Command of the I'wo only Toagues then 
in Requeſt, that upon a Prgject of compiling an Hiſtory, he 
fairly took his Chance, whether he ſhow'd write in Greek or La- 
tin, in Proſe, or Verſe. And after all his Feats of Arms in the 
Mithridatick War, when he was depriv'd of his Command by 
the prevailing Faction of Pompey, the great Employment of his 

| was the promoting of Knowledge. With 


ber of Books fairly tranſcrib'd, and made it free to all Comers. 


The Walks and Schools, which he rais'd near the Library, were 
| always full of Græciaus, who retiring hither from Buſineſs, divert- 


ed one another with Conferences and Debates, in the ſame man- 


ner as was us'd in their own Country; making Advantage of 


Friendly Converſation, toward the Improvement of their Under- 
ſtandings. Lucullus himſelf often ſtudied there, ſometimes dil- 
puting with the Learned Men, and ſometimes giving his Advice 
in Matters of State, to thoſe that deſired it; tho' he meddled 
with no publick Buſineſs in Perſon. He was very well vers'd 


in all the Sects of Philoſophy, but adher'd cloſely to the old 
Academy, Whereas his Friend Cicero was a great Stick ler for the 
New. Hence it is that we find the latter Book of the Aca- 
demic Queſtions inſerib'd Lucullus; where that great Man is 


brought in defending the Opinions of his Sect (4). 


— 5 - 


(a) Plutarchus in oy la (% bid, & Strabe, lib. 13. (c) Piatarch. in Maris: 
The 


4 


(4) Plmtarchns in Lucullus. 


% 


The whole Majeſty of Language, and Height of Eloquence, 
tone out, as it were, all at once, in Tall); ſo that Patercalds 
has well obſerv'd, Delectari ante eum pauciſſimis, mirari vers 
zeminem poſſis, niſt aut ab illo viſum, aut qui illum viderit (a). 


Perhaps the ſame Remark will hold good in his Philoſophy ; 


or, at leaſt, with reſpe& to his Predeceſſors, the latter Study 


will yield him an equal Praiſe with the former. For to handle 


this Subject in Latin Proſe, was purely a new Province reſery'd 
for his Management, and left untouch'd *till that Time by the 
Learned. Thus much he lets us know in ſeveral Parts of his 


Works, particularly in his Proem to the Taſculan Queſtions ; 
vrhere at the ſame time he gives us a ſhort Account of the Progreſs 
and Advances of Arts among the Romans, infinitely worth the 


tranſcribing. Meum ſemper judicium ſuit, &c. It was always my 
Opinion, ſays he, That either our Country- men have been more 
happy in their Inventions of every kind, than the Greeks ; er, That 
they have made a vaſt Improvement in whatever they borrow'd from 
that Nation, and thought worth their while to 33 and refine. 
For as to the Conduct of Life, and8e Rules of 


Baviour, together with the Management of Family Concerns, we are 


Maſters of more Exadtneſs, and have a much gentiler ir. If we 
aſcend to the 3 aud Regulating of Public States, our 


Anceſtors may juſtly claim the Preference in this part of A'iſdom, 


Affairs we have made a more conſiderable Advance, than any 
before us, which is owing no leſs to our Diſcipline, than to our 


Native Bravery. 


"Tis true, Greece has always had the Renown beyond ns for 


their Attainments in every part of Learning, and it was an eaſy 


Matter to conquer, when they met with no Oppoſition, Poetry, 
the moſt ancient ſort of Writing, had but a late Reception among 
ug: For Livius Andronicus preſented his firſt Dramatick Piece, 
519 (it ſhould be 514) Years after the Building of Rome, in the 


Conſulſhip of C. Claudius, Son to Appius Cæcus, and M. 


Tuditanus, a Year before the Birth of Ennius, who is Senior 10 
Plautus and Nævius Os NE Ga; 
As he goes on, he attributes the ſlow Progreſs.of .Poeſy, to 


the Want of due Reward and Incouragement, and tells us, that 


in a publick Oration of Cato's, it was objected as a Reproach 
ito Marcus, Nobilior, that he had carried the Poet Eunius with him 
not Aitolia, when he went to reſide there as Governor. That 


— * * 


there 


reeding and Be- 


on Account of their aumirable Laws aud Inflitutions. In military 


— 
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I Of the Roman Learning. ix 
"X there was no Part of the Mathematicks (which the Grecians 
XZ eſteem'd ſo honourable a Study,) of Uſe in Rome, but the bare 
Practice of Meaſuring, and caſting Accompt. For Oratory, he 
obſerves, that the Romans embrac'd this very ſoon, but at firſt 
without the Advantages of a learned Inſtitution; which were 
= afterwards added with ſo much Succeſs, as to ſet them on equal 
Terms with the moſt eloquent Maſters of Greece: But that 
=X Philoſophy had lain neglected *till that Time, and had met with 
no eminent Author to adorn it in the Latin Tongue. This 
therefore he profeſſeth to undertake as his proper Office; and 
2X how happily he ſucceeded in the Attempt, his Works on that 
Subject will be a laſting Argument. „„ MD 
lf we compare Tally with his Friend Atticus, we find them 
= doth together anſwering the two excellent Ends of Philoſophy, 
the Service of the Publick, and the private Eaſe and Tranquillity 
of an inoffenfive Life. The former directed all his Studies to 
Action, in the Defence of the Common-wealth, and the oppoſing ö 
all Deſigns on its Liberty. The latter, by never entring the | 
Scene of Buſineſs, made himſelf equally honour'd and court- | 
ed by all Parties, from Sylla, to Auguſtus Ceſar. The one 
ain'd to himfelf more Glory, the other more hearty Love and 
= Eſteem; and I believe moſt Perſons wou'd be inclin'd to fol- 
= low Azz:caxs, and to commend Cicero. „ 
= Craſſus, Pompey, Antony, Ceſar, Cato, and Brutus, who 
made ſuch a Noiſe in the World, almoſt all at the ſame Time; 

were the moſt refin'd Scholars of their Age. The three firſt | 

indeed contin'd themſelves to the Practice of Eloquence, 'til! | 

they were wholly diverted by the Profeſſion of Arms. But the 

three laſt, as they out- ſnone the former in Oratory, ſo they had 

made much greater Advances in the other Parts of Humane 

Learning. Poetry and Philoſophy were the Diverſion of 

Cæſar's leiſure Hours; and his Hiſtory will be the Model of 

good Language, as long as himſelf is the Example of great 

Atchievements. ee e e REA . 
| | The whole Conduct of Cate's Life, ſhews him a greater 

S:0zc than the moſt rigid Profeſſors of that Se; or, however 


— AI ones 


| they might equal him in Knowledge, 'tis certain he ſham'd 
them in Practice. os | 
hgrutus had been a Hearer of all the Sects of Philoſophers, 
aud made ſome Proficiency in every one. When a Soldier 
t under Pompey, in the Civil-Wars, all the Time that he was in 


the Camp, except what he ſpent in the General's Company, 
he employ'd in Reading, and Study. And the very Day before 


the 
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and Philoſophy ; the Thirteen Books of the Hiſtory of his 


the deciſive Battle at Pharſalia, tho? it was then the Middle of 3 
Summer, and the Camp under many Inconveniencies, and he 


himſelf extremely harraſs'd and out of Order; yet while others 
were either laid down to fleep, or taken up with Apprehenſions 


about the Iſſue of the Fight, he ſpent all his Time, till the 


Evening, in writing an Epitome of Polybizs (a). 

It's univerſally known, that the Roman Literature, as well as 
Empire, was in its higheſt Aſcendant under Auguſtus. All the 
delicate Fruits tranſplanted from Greece, were now in their 
Bloſſom, being cheriſh'd by the Calmneſs of the Seaſon, and 
cultivated by the Hand of an Emperor. EPS 

I have often wonder'd that Mecenas ſhou'd all along carry '* 
away the ſole Honour of encouraging the Wit and Knowledge 
of this Reign; when it ſeems probable that he acted only in 


Imitation of his Maſter; as the Humours of Princes commonly 
determine the Inclinations of their Favourites. The quite con- 


trary happen'd to the other great Miniſter Agrippa; the Glory 
of his Exploits was referr'd to the Emperor, while the Empe- 
ror's Bounty advanced Macenas's Eſteem. And indeed, the 
Celebration of Auguſtus's Triumphs, and the Panegyricks on 
his Piety, were ſufficient to ſet him out in the moſt taking 


Colours: But had Macenas been denied the ſhining Character 


of a Patron, he might have roll'd on in Silence among Epricarns's | 
Herd, and we ſhould ſcarce have ſeen him drawn by the Poets 


Hands, unleſs in the ſame Poſture as Silenus. 


Inflatum hefleryo venas, ut ſemper, Taccho 
Serta proc ul gapiti tantum delapſa jacebant, 
Et gravis attritd pendebat cantharus anſa (6). 


But whoever of the Two was the nobler Patron, Auguſtus 
mult be acknowledg'd to have been the greater Scholar. And 


for Proof, we need go no farther than Suetonius, who has ſpent no 
leſs than Six Chapters on the Learning of this Emperor. His 


prodigious Induſtry in the Study of Eloquence, and liberal Arts; 
his Labour in compoſing every Thing that he ſpoke in Publick, 
tho* he had a very good Faculty at eætempore Harangues ; his 


5 en and clean Style; his accurate Knowledge of the Græcian 


iterature, by the Aſſiſtance of their beſt Maſters of Rhetoric 


— C——_ 
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() Platarch. in Brut, (6) Virgil. Eclog. 6. | 
own 


fearned Princes in Story. 


deſire a View of Philoſophy, the 


: | brated Writer, That he was the greateſt Maſter of Life, and of 


© when he expreſſeth, in a ſort of 
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XZ own Life; his Exhortation to Philoſophy, with ſeveral other 


Works in Proſe; his Book of Hexameters, and another of Epi- 
grams, all conſidet' d together, may equal him with the moſt 


Being thus arriv'd at the higheſt Point of the Roman Attain- 


ments, it cannot be unpleaſant to look about us, and to take a 
hort Survey of the Productions in every Kind. Eloquence in- 
deed will appear at ſome Diſtance, rather in the Aagaſtan Age, 
than in Auguſtus's Reign, ending in Cicero, at the Diſſolution 
of the Common-wealth. Not that his Death was properly the 
Ruin of his Profeſſion; for the Philoſopher might have liv'd 


much longer; and yet the Orator have been gone; when once 


2 the ancient Liberty was taken away, which inſpir'd him with 
all his lofty Thoughts, and was the very Soul of his Harangues. 
But then the Bounds of Hiſtory and Poeſy were fix'd under the 


Emperor's Protection, by Livy, V £5 and Horace. Andif we 


that, as well as for their own Province. 


I think none will deny Horace the Elogy given himby a cele- 


true Senſe in the Condudt of it (a). Eſpecially ſince the Author 
of that Judgment is one of thoſe whom (had he liv'd then) 


© Horace himſelf wou'd have willingly choſe for his Judge; and 
| 0 


inſerted in that ſnort Catalogue of Men of Wit and Honour, 
whom he deſired ſhould approve his Labours (%. 1 


Whether or no the common Saying be true, that if all Arts 


and Sciences were loſt, they might be found in Virgil, it's plain 
he div d very deep into the Myſteries of natural Science, which 


# he ſets forth in all its Ornaments, in ſeveralparts of his ſablime 


Work. And in that admirable grate of IMs Second Georgic, 


ranſport, his Inclinations to 
Poeſy, he ſeems to direct its whole End towards the $ 


Me verò primum dulces ante omnia Maſe, 
„ ck ſacra fero ingenti percuſſus amore, 
ccipiant, cœlique vias © ſydera monſtrent, 
Defectus ſolis varios, Lunæque labores : 


— 


lth. 
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() Sir Will, Temple's Miſcellan, P. 2. Eſſay 2. (6) Book 1. Sar 


- 10, 


wo Poets will account for 


; pecula- 
tions of the Philoſophers, and to make the Muſes Hand- maids 
to Nature. 1 ? 


50 1 2 . * : 
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. Unde tremor terris, qua vi maria alta iumeſcant 
Obicibus ruptis, rarſuſque in ſeipſa reſidant; 
4 4 15 tantum Oceano properent ſe tingere ſoles 
 Hyberm: vel que tardis mora noctibus obſtet. 


For me, the firſt Deſire, which does controul 

All the inferior Wheels that move my Soul, 

Is, that the Muſe me her High- prieſt would make; 

Into her holy Scenes of Myſtery take, | 

And open there, to my Mind's purged Eye, 
Thoſe Wonders which to Senſe the Gods deny: 
How in the Moon ſuch Change of Shapes is found; 
The Moon, the changing World's eternal Bound? 
What ſhakes the ſolid Earth: What ſtrong Diſeaſe 
Dares trouble the far Centre's ancient Eaſe: 

What makes the Sea retreat, and what advance; 
arieties too regular for Chance: 
; * What drives the Chariot on of Winter's Light, 

And ſtops the lazy Waggon of the Night 
9 io [Mr, Cowley; 


After Auguſtut, the Roman Muſes, as well as the Eagles, 
ſtoop'd from their former Height ; and, perhaps, one of theſe 
Misfortunes might be a neceſlary Conſequence of the other. I 
am very ſorry when I find either of them attributed to the 
Change of Government, and the Settlement of the Monarchy: 
For had the Maxims and the Example of Aaguſtus been purſu'd 
by his Succeſſors, the Empire, in all probability, might have 
been much more Glorious than the Common- wealth. But 
while a new Scheme of Politicks was introduc'd by Tiberius, 
and the Cæſars began to act what the Tarquius wou'd have 
been aſham'd of, the Learning might very well be corrupted, 
together with the Manners and the Diſcipline, and all beyond 
any Hopes of a Recovery. 

It cannot be deny'd, that ſome of the worſt Princes were the 
molt paſſionate Affecters of Learning, particularly Tiberius, 
Claudius, and Nero: But this rather deterr'd other Men from 
ſuch Attempts, than encourag'd them in their Purſuits ; while 
an applauded Scholar was as much envied, as a fortunate 
Commander; and a Rival in Wit, accounted as dangerous as 
a Contender for the Empire : The firſt being certainly the more 
hard Combatant, who dar'd challenge his Maſters at their 
own Weapons. 8 
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Whatever Eſſays were made to recover the:languiſhing Arts 
under Veſpaſian, Titus and Domitian (for this lalt too was an 


ſerv'd to any better Purpoſe, than to demonſtrate the poor 
= Succeſs of Study and Application, while the ancient Gexius 
n the ſix next Reigns immediately following Domitian, 
Learning ſeems to have enjoy'd a Sort of lucid Interval, and 


1 highly countenanced and applauded by the beſt Set of Princes 
XZ Rome ever law. 1 1 


uſeful Labours of Tacitus, Suetonius, and Pliny Funior, will 


of Arms. If they are leſs happy in their Language than the 
Ancients, in other Reſpects, perhaps, they have over-match' 


the Conſulſhip; and Quindihan, who flouriſh'd a very little 


Ia glimmering Taper, which caſts a double Light when it's juſt 
och Font of expiring.” nin £7 ooo gt, nf 
Lis an Obſervation of Sir William Temple, That all the Latin 
Books, which we have 'till the End of Trajan, and all the Greek 
till the End of Marcus Antoninus, have a true and very eſti- 
mable Value; but that all written fince that Time, owe their 
Price purely to our Curioſity, and not their own Worth and 
Excellence. „5 Y- .... rg 
But the Purity of the Tongue was long before corrupted, 
and ended, in Sir William Temple's Judgment, with Helleius 
Paterculus, under Tiberius. The Reaſon he aſſigns for this 
Decay, is, the ſtrange Reſort of the ruder Nations to Rome, 
after the Conqueſt of their own Country. _ 
Thus the Gault and Germans flock'd in Multitudes both to 
the Army and the City, after the Reducing of thoſe Parts by 
Julius Ceſar, Auguſtus, and Tiberius; as many Spaniards and 
Hriaus had done bates, on the like Account: But the greateſt 


in the Eaſt, and his Eſtabliſhment of the Three new Provinces, 


Juntarily 


Incourager of Poeſy, tho” he baniſh'd the Philoſophers,) ſcarce 


the baniſh'd Favourite was again admitted to the Court, being 


Not to enquire after the Productions of the other Reigns, the 
3 make the Government of Trajan more famous than all his Feats 
5 them: The Hiſtorians in the Delicacy of their Politicks, and 
the ſincere Truth of their Relations; and the Orator in his 
Wit and good Senſe. If we add to theſe Plutarch, Who wrote 
molt of his Works in Rome, and was honour'd by Trajan with 


Time before; they may paſs for the Twilight of Learning af- 
4 ter the Sun-ſet of the Auguſtan Age; or rather be reſembled to 


| Confluence of Foreigners follow'd upon the Victories of Trajan 


Armenia, Aſſyria, and Meſopotamia. And though Adrian vo- 


- 
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luntarily relinquiſh'd theſe new Acquiſitions, yet the prodigi- L 


ous Swarms of the Natives, who had waited on his Predeceſ- i 
fors Triumphs, were ſtil! oblig'd to live in Rome; in the Con. 


anon of Slaves. BL LEP. 

The greateſt part of the ſucceeding Princes, who fouttd it ſo 
hard an Enterprize to defend their own Territories, had little 
Leiſure or Concern to guard the Poſſeſſions of the Muſes. And 
therefore Claudian in thoſe Verſes of his Paxepyric on Stilico, 

 Hinc priſcæ redeunt artes, felicibus inde 

Ingeniit aperitur iter, deſpectaque Muſæ 
Colla levant; ee Ae 


is guilty of a eat Piece of F lattery, in making that Miniſter 1 


the Reſtorer of polite Studies, when it is plain, that in his Time 


under Honorius) were the laſt Strugglings of the Roman State. 
The Gothe and Vandals, who ſoon carried all before them, 
might eaſily fright Learning and Sciences off the Stage, fince 
they were already ſo much out of Countenance; and thus 
render the Conquerors of the Univerſe, as rough and illiterate 
as their firſt Progenitorss— e 
In this manner, the Inundations of the barbarous People 
prov'd equally fatal to Arts and Empire; and Rome herſelf; 
when ſhe ceas'd to be the Miſtreſs of the World, in a little 
Time quite forgot to ſpeak Latium. a Rb 
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= >Z JS an obvious Remark, that the ſtrongeſt Body 
* | owes its Vigor, in a great meaſure, to the _ 
9 r pe S . 9 - — . ; 
Milk it receiv'd in its Infancy, and to the firſt 


knitting of the Joints : That the moſt ſtately 
Do Trees, and the faireſt of Herbs and Flowers, are 
= beholden for their Shade and Beauty to the Hand 
e that firſt fix'd them in an agreeable Soil: An Advantage, which 
if they happen to want, they ſeldom fail to degenerate into Wild- 
je neſs, and to aſſume a Nature quite different from their proper 
Species. Every one knows how to apply the ſame Obſervation 
to Morals, who has the Senſe to diſcover it in Naturals. Hence 
the moſt renown'd People in Story, are thoſe whoſe Law-givers 
thought it their nobleſt and moſt important Work, to preſcribe 
| Rules for the early Inſtitution of Youth. On this Baſis, Ly- 
curgus founded the glorious Diſcipline of the Spartans, which 
continu'd for Five Hundred Years, without any conſiderable 
Violation. The Indian Brachmans had a Strain beyond all the 
| Witof Greece, beginning their Care of Mankind even before their 
Birth, and employing much Thought and Diligence about the Dies 
and Entertainment of their breeding Women; ſo far as to furniſh 
them with pleaſant Imaginations, to compoſe their Minds andtheir 
Sleep with the beſt Temper, during #he Time that they carried 
their Burthen (a). 5 1 
Plutarch ſeverely reprehends the Conduct of Nama, that in 
his Settlement of the Roman State, he did not in the ſirſt Place 
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(s) Six Will. Temple's Miſcell, P. 2. Eſſay 1. 
J 3 


provide 


| as to contend for this Glory, even with the ancient Spartan, 
ll! whom Plutarch has magnity'd ſo much beyond them: Eſpeci- 
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xvi ESSAT II. 1 
provide and conſtitute Rules for the Education of Children; 
and makes the Remiſsneſs in this early Diſcipline, the chief Cauſe # 


r 


Integrity and Virtue flouriſh'd with their Arms and Command, 3 
the training up of Youth was look'd on as a molt Sacred Duty; 
and they thought themſelves in the higheſt Manner oblig'd to 
leave fit Succeſlors to the Empire of the World. So that upon 
a ſhort Survey of the whole Method of Diſcipline from the 
Birth to the Entrance on publick Buſineſs, they will appear ſo 
far to have exceeded the Wiſdom and Care of other Nations, 


1 


| Some ancient Matron was pitch'd on out of the Neighbours, 
| „ whoſe Life and Manners render'd her worthy of that Office, 
[| to whole Care the Children of every Family were committed; 


ally, if we agree with a great Judge, That the taking no Cate 
about the Learning, but only about the Lives and.Manners of 
Children, may be juſtly thought a Defect in Lycurgus's Inſtitu 
tion (5). | | | res ; 13 5 
| O bits (or Tacitus) in the Dialogue de Oratoribus, give |. 
an excellent Account of the old Way of breeding Children, 
and ſets it off with great Advantage, by comparing it with the 
. 5 1 x 5 
As ſoonasthe Child was born, he was not given in Charge 
to an hir'd Nurſe, to live with her in ſome pitiful Hole that 
* ſerv'd for her Lodgings; but was brought up in the Lap and 
gBoſom of the Mother, who reckon'd it among her chief Com- 
. © mendations, to keep the Houſe, and to attend on the Children, 


8 N 45 4 | a . g 
wi &« ſhe regulated their very Divertiſements and Recreations. Thus 


_ © before whom *twas reckon'd the moſt heinous” Thing in the 
„ World, to ſpeak an ill Word, or to do an ill Action. Nor had 
„ ſhe an Eye only on their Inſtruction, and the Buſineſs that 


ou they were to follow, but with an equal Modeſty and Gravity, 


— * , 
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(a) Plutarch. Compar. of Numa and Hi curg. 5 (5) Arch - Biſhop Tillotſon's 
Sermon of Education. | | 


by Cor ue ha, 
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© Cornelia, Aurelia and Attia, Mothers to the Eracchi, Fulins 


« Ceſar and Auguſtus, are reported to have undertaken the 


« Office of Governeſſes, and to have employ'd themſelves in 


« the Education of Noblemens Children. The Strictneſs and 


« Severity of ſuch an Inſtitution had this very good Deſign, 


« That the Mind being thus preſerv'd in its primitive Inno- 


.« cence and Integrity, and not debauch'd by ill Cuſtom or ill 
% Example, might apply itſelf with the greateſt Willingneſs to 


« culties. That, whether it was particularly inclin'd either 


1 WM « to the Profeſſion of Arms, or to the Underſtanding of the 
Law, or to the Practice of Eloquence; it might make that 


e liberal Arts, and embrace them with all its Powers and Fa- 


— 


its only Buſineſs, and greedily drink in the whole Knowledge 


« of the favourite Study. 


gut now the young Infant is given in Charge to ſome poor 


% Greeiay Wench, and one or two of the Serving-men, perhaps, 
are join'd in the Commiſſion; generally the meaneſt and moſt 
„ ill-bred of the whole Pack, and ſuch as are unfit for any ſeri- 
« ous Buſineſs. From the Stories and Tattle of ſuch fine Com- 
e panions, the ſoft and flexible Nature mult take its firſt Impreſ- 
© ſion and Bent. Over the whole Family there is not the leaſt 


: - Care taken of what is ſaid or done before the Child; while 


© the very Parents, inſtead of inuring their dear little Ones to 


; Virtue and Modeſty, accuſtom them, on the quite contrary, 


% to Licenciouſneſs and Wantonneſs, the natural Reſult of 


« which, is a ſettled Impudence, and a Contempt of thoſe 
very Parents, and every Body elſe. © 


Thus altho? the Care and Inſtruction of. Youth, among the old 


5 Romans, had been provided for by the Publick Laws, as in the 


Spartan State, yet the voluntary Diligence of Parents would 
have made all ſuch Regulations ſuper fluous. | 
Among the Domeſtick Cares, it will not be from the Purpoſe 
& to take particular Notice of one, which requir'd little Trouble 
or Difficulty, and yet prov'd as Beneficial and Serviceable as 


any Other Inſtitution : I mean the uſing Children to ſpeak the 


Language purely at firſt, by letting them hear nothing but the 
| trueſt and moſt proper Phraſe. By this only Advantage ſeveral 
| Perſons arriv'd at no ordinary Repute in the Frum, who were 
lo unhappy as to want many other Qualifications. | 
Tully ſays that the Graccbi were educated, non tam in gremio, 
quam in ſermone Matris: And he reports of C. Curio, who was 
| reckon'd the third Oratgr of his Time, that he underſtood no 
Poet, had read no Books. of Eloquence, had made no Hiſtorical 
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Collections; and had no Knowledge of the Publick or Private 
Part of the Law. The only Thing which gain'd him his Applauſe 
was a clean, ſhining Phraſe, and a ſadden Quickneſs and Flu- 
-ency of Expreſſion. This he got purely by the Benefit of his Pri- 
vate Education; being us'd to ſuch a correct and poliſh'd way 
- of ſpeaking in the Houſe where he was brought up fa). 
Por Maſters, in the firſt Place, they had the Literatores, or 
Tesuuarical, Who taught the Children to write and read: To 
theſe they were committed about the Age of Six or Seven 
"Years (5). Being come from under their Care, they were ſent 
to the Grammar Schools, to learn the Art of ſpeaking well, and 
the underſtanding of Authors: Or more frequently, in the Houſe | 
of great Men, ſome eminent Grammarian was entertain'd for 
that Employment. 43 ee eee = 
Ilt is pleaſant to conſider, what Prudence was us'd in theſe earl 
Years, to inſtil into the Children's Minds, a Love and Inclination 
to the Forum, whence they were to expect the greateſt Share of 
their Honours and Preferments. For Cicero tells Atticus, in his 
Second Book de Legibus, That when they were Boys, they us d 
to learn the famous Laws of the Twelve Tables by Heart, in 
the ſame Manner as they did an excellent Poem. And Plutarch 
relates in his Life of the younger Cato, That the very Children 
had a Play, in which they acted Pleadings of Cauſes before 
the Judges; accuſing one another, and carrying the condemned 
/ A K POE in, O27 
The Maſters already mention'd, together with the Inſtructors 
in the ſeveral Sorts of manly Exerciſes, for the improving of their 
natural Strength and Force, do not properly deſerve that Name, 
if ſet in View with the Rhetoricians and Philoſophers ; who, at- 
ter that Reaſon had diſplay'd her Faculties, and eſtabliſh'd her 
Command, were employ'd to cultivate and adorn the Advan- 
tages of Nature, and to give the laſt Hand toward the forming 
. of a Roman Citizen. Few Perſons made any great Figure on 
the Scene of Action in their own time, or in Hiſtory after- 
wards, who, befides the conſtant frequenting of Publick Le- 
Eres, did not keep with them in the Houſe ſome eminent Pro- 
feſſor of Oratory or Wiſdom. - © 39 1 
have often thought, That one main Reaſon of the prodigious 
gels made by young Gentlemen, under theſe Private Tu- 
tors, was the perfect Love and Endearment which we find 
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4) Cic. in Brut. (6) Vid. Dacier ad Horat. Sat, 1. Lib. Is 
to 
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to have been between Maſter and' Scholar, by which Means 
Government and Iuſtruction proceeded in the ſweeteſt and eaſi- 
eſt way. All Perſons in the happy Ages of Rome had the ſame 
Honour and Reſpect for their Teachers, as Perſius had for his 
Maſter, Cornutus the Szoick, to whom addreſſing himſelf in his 
fifth Satyr, he thus admirably deſcribes his own Love and Piety 
to his Governour, and the ſtrict Friendſhip that was between 
them : f N 


Cumque iter ambiguum eſt, & vitæ neſcius error 
Diducit trepidas ramoſa in compita mentes, 
Me tibi ſuppoſui : teneros tu ſuſcipis annos 
Socratico, Cornute, ſinu; tunc fallere ſolers 
ee intortos extendit regula mores; 5 
z premitar ratione auimus, vincique laborat, 
Afrtificemque tuo ducit ſub pollice vultum. 
Zecum etenim longos memiui conſumere ſoles; 
Et tecum primas epulis decerpere noctes. 
” Unum opus, & requiem pariter diſponimus ambo, 
* 5 Arque verecundd laxamus ſeria menſa. 
5 Non equidem hoc dubites amborum fadere certo 
: Conſentire dies, & ab uno ſidere duci. 
: Noſtra vel equali ſulpend:t tempora libra 
4 Parcà tenax veri, ſeu nata fidelibus hora 
Dividit in Geminos concordia fata duorum; 
Saturnumque gravem noſtro Jove fregimus und. 
Neſcio quod, certè eſt quod me tibi temperat aſtrum. 


ir i 
10 = Juſt at the Age when Manhood ſet me free, 
: I then depos'd my ſelf, and left the Reins to thee : 
* On thy wiſe Boſom I repos'd my Head, 
ml And by my better Socrates was bred. 
» : Then thy ſtraight Rule ſet Virtue in my Sight, 
mw The crooked Line 9 by the Right. 
2 My Reaſon took the Bent of thy Command; 
>» Was form'd and poliſh'd by thy skilful Hand. 
, Long Summer-days thy Precepts I rehearſe, 
FI And Winter- nights were ſhort in our Converſe. 


u- One was our Labour, one was our Repoſe; 

One frugal Supper did our Studies cloſe. 
Sure on our Birth ſome friendly Planet ſhone, 
— And as our Souls, our Horoſcope was one: 


to : 4 3 8 Whether 


ern 


Whether the mounting Twins did Heaven adorn, 
Or with the riſing Balance we were born. 
Both have the ſame Impreſſion from above, 
And both have Saturn's Rage, repell'd by Jov ,. 
What Star I know nor, but ſome Star I find, 


Has giv'n thee an Aſcendant o'er my Mind. = 


Nor was the Reverence paid by the Publick to the Informers 
of Youth, leſs Remarkable than the Eſteem and Duty of their 
Scholars. Which makes Javenal break out into that elegant Mt 
Ne; rf i 


Dii majorum umbris teunem & fine pondere terram, 
Sprranteſque crocos, & in urnd perpetu um ver, 
Qui præceptorem ſaucti voluere parentis 


1 Je loco (a). 


In Peace, ye Shades of our great Grandſires, rcſt ; 
No heavy Earth your ſacred Bones moleſt. NF 
Eternal Springs and riſing Flowers adorn . 
The Reliques of each venerable Urn: | | 7 
Who pious Reverence to their Tutors paid, 
As Parents honour'd, and as Gods obey CGG. 
CE 4 Mr. Charles Dryden. 


At the Age of Seventeen Years, the young Gentlemen, when 
they put on the any Goun, were brought in a folema Man- 
ner to the Forum, and enter'd in the Study of Pleading: Not | 

only if they defign'd to make this their chief Profeſſion, but alto? 

their Inclinations lay rather to the Camp. For we ſcarce meet 
with any famous Captain who was not a good Speaker; or any We: 
eminent Orator, who had not ſerv'd ſome Time in the Army.. 

Thus it was requiſite for all Perſons, who had any Thoughts of 

riſing in the World, to make a good Appearance, both at the 
Bar, and in the Field; becauſe, if the Succeſs of their Valour | 

and Conduct ſhou'd advance them to any conſiderable Poſt, it N 

wou'd have prov'd almoſt impoſſible, without the Advantage of We 

Eloquence, to maintain their Authority with the Senate and . 
People: Or, if the Force of their Oratory ſhou'd intimeprocure N. 
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nem the honourable Office of Prætor or Conſul, they would 
not have been in a Capacity to undertake the Government of 
the Provinces, (which fell to their Share at the Expiration of 
thoſe Employments) without ſome Experience in military Com- 
mand. - 2 
Vet becauſe the Profeſſion of Arms was an Art which wou'd 
eaſily give them an Opportunity of ſignalizing themſelves, and in 
which they wou'd almoſt naturally excell, as Occaſions ſhould be 
*Bfterwards offer'd for their Service; their whole Application 
Fand Endeavours were directed at preſent to the Study of Law 
and Rhetorick, as the Foundations of their future Grandeur. 
r, perhaps, they, now and then, made a Campaign, as well 
or a Diverſion from ſeveral Labours, as for their Improvement 
In martial Diſcipline. DE 
ln the Dialogue de Oratoribus, we have a very good Account 
Jof this Admiſſion of young Gentlemen to the Forum, and of 
the Neceſſity of ſuch a Courſe in the Common- wealth; which 
coming from ſo great a Maſter, cannot fail to be very pertinent 
and inſtructive. 3 . TS 
Among our Anceſtors, ſays the Author, the Youth who was 
deſign'd tor the Forum, and the Practice of Eloquence, being 
now furniſh'd with the Liberal Arts, and the Advantage of a 
Domeſtick Inſtitution, was brought by his Father, or near Rela- 
tions, to the moſt celebrated Orator in the City. Him he us'd 
2 conſtantly to attend, and to be always preſent at his Perform- 
ance of any Kind, either in judicial Matters, or in the ordinary 
% Aſſemblies of the People: So that by this Means he learn'd to 
engage in the Laurels and Contentions of the Bar, and to ap- 
prove himſelf a Manat Arms, in the Wars of the Pleaders. 
For in that ancient Conſtitution of a mix'd State, when the 
„Differences were never referr'd to one ſupream Perſon, the 
Orators determin'd Matters as they pleas'd, by prevailing on 
the Minds of the ignorant Multitude. Hence came the Am- 
bition of popular Applauſe : Hence the great Variety of Laws 
and Decrees: Hence the tedious Speeches and Harangues of the 
#* Magiſtrates, ſometimes carry'd on whole Nights in the Roftra : _ 
Hence the frequent Indictment and Impleading of the powerful 
* Criminals, and the expoſing of Houſes to the Violence and 
Fury of the Rabble: Hence the Factions of the Nobility, and 
* the conſtant Heats and Bickerings between the Senate and 
„People. All which, tho' in a great meaſure they diſtracted the 
Common- wealth, yet had this good Effect, that they exercis'd 
* and improv'd th Fe of thoſe Times, by propoſing 
1 ; 57"... OP 


* ns > EC 
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© the higheſt Rewards to that Study. Becauſe the more excels 
.< lentany Perſonappear'd in the Art of Speaking, the more'ea- 


« ſily he arriv'd at Honours and Employments ; the more he 


ce ſarpaſs'd his Collegue in the ſame Office, the greater was his 


« Fayour with the leading Men of the City, his Authority with 1 


ee the Senate, and his Renown and Eſteem among the Commons. 


„ Theſe Men were courted and waited on by Clients even of 


% Foreign Nations: Theſe, when they undertook the Com- 
& mand of Provinces, the very Magiſtrates reverenc'd at their | 


« Departure, and ador'd at their Return: Theſe the higheſt Of. 
% fices of Pretors or Conſul ſeem'd to require, and call for, and 


« court their Acceptance: "Theſe, when in a Private Station, 
& abated very little of their Authority, while they guided both 
e the Senate and the People by their Counſel. For they took 
4 this for an infallible Maxim, That without Eloquence *twas 
4 impoſſible either to attain or to defend a conſiderable Truſt in 
„ the Common-wealth: And no Wonder, when they were 
draw to Buſineſs, even againſt their Will, and compell'd to 
ce ſhew their Parts in Publick. When 'twas reckon'd but an 
©« ordinary Matter to deliver one's Opinion in ſhort before the 
* Senate, unleſs a Man cou'd maintain and improve it with the 
e engaging Ornaments of Wit and Elegance. When if they 
ce had contracted any Envy or Suſpicion, they were to anſwer 
ee the Accuſer's Charge in Perſon. When they cou'd not ſo much | 
« as give their Evidence, as to publick Matters, in Writing; but 
ce were oblig'd to appear in Court, and to deliver it with their þ 
« own Mouth. So that there was not only a vaſt Encourage- 
« ment, but even a Neceſſity of Eloquence: To be a fine Speaker 
«was counted Brave and Glorious; on the other hand, to ad 
cc only a ute Perſon, on the Publick Stage, was Scandalous and 
« Reproachful. And thus a Senſe of Honour, and Deſire of 
&« avoiding Infamy, was a main Incitement to their Endeavour 
&« in theſe Studies; leſt they ſhou'd be reckon'd among the Cli- 
ce ents, rather than among the Patrons; leſt the numerous De. 
c pendances tranſmitted to them from their Anceſtors, ſhau'd 
« now at laſt paſs into other Families, for want of an able Sup- 
« porter; leſt, like a ſort of uſeleſs and unprofitable Creatures, 
« they ſhou'd either be fruſtrated in their Pretenſions to Honour 
4 and Preferments, or elſe diſgrace themſelves and their Office, 
ee by the Miſcarriages of their Adminiſtration. : 
Craſſuu and Antonius, the Two chief Managers of the Dif 
courſe in Tally's firſt Book de Oratore, are repreſented as ver) 
oppoſite in their Judgments, concerning the neceſſary nos 
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ſon the Honour of this Name, who does not poſſeſs in ſome 


Degree, all the Qualities, both native and acquir'd, that enter 
into the Compoſition of a general Scholar. The Force of his 


1 Argument lies in this, That an Orator ought to be able to de- 


liver himſelf copiouſly on all manner of Subjects; and he does 
not ſee how any one can anſwer this Character, without ſome 
Excellency in all the Myſteries of Arts and Learning, as well as 
in the happy Endowments of Nature. Yet he would not have 
theſe Acquiſitions fit ſo looſe about him, as to be laid open 
to the Bottom on every Occaſion; but that (as a great Man 
expreſſeth it) they ſhould rather be enamellid in his Mind, than 
emboſs'd upon it. That, as the Criticks in Gates and Geſtures 

will eaſily diſcover by the Comportment of a Man's Body, 
whether he has learn'd to dance, though he does not practiſe his 

Art in his ordinary Motion: So an Orator when he delivers 
himſelf on any Subject, will eaſily make it appear, whether 


be has a full Underſtanding of the particular Art or Facu 


on which the Cauſe depends, though he does not diſcourſe of 
it in the Manner of a Philoſopher, or a Mechanick. Antonius 
on the other hand, reflecting on the Shortneſs of Human Life, 
and how great a Part of it is commonly taken up in the Attain- 
ment of but a few Parts of Knowledge, is inclin'd to believe, 


that Oratory does not require the acceſſary Attendance of its 


Siſter Arts; but that a Man may be able to proſecute a 

Theme of any Kind, without a Train or Sciences, and the 
Advantages of a learned Inſtitution. That, as few Perſons are 
to ſeek in the Cultivating of their Land, or the Contrivance 
and Elegance of their Gardens, though they never read Cato de 
Re Ruſtica, or Mago the Carthagintau: So an Orator may 
harangue with a great deal of Reaſon and Truth on a Sub- 
ject taken from any Part of Knowledge, without any farther 
Acquaintance with the nicer Speculations, than his common 
Senſe and Underttanding, improv'd by Experience, and Con- 
verſation, ſhall lead him. © For who ever (ſays he) when he 
comes to move the Affections of the Judges or People, ſtops 
* at this, that he hath not Philoſophy enough to dive. into the 
« firſt Springs of the Paſſions, and to diſcover their various 
* Natures and Operations? Beſides, at this Rate we mult quite 
lay afide the Way of raiſing Pity in the Audience, by repre- 


© ſenting the Miſery of a diſtreſs'd Party, or deſcribing (perhaps) 


* the Slavery which he endures; When Philoſophy w_ us, 
. hat 
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4 That a good Man can never be miſerable, and, that Virtue. 


ce is always abſolutely free. 


Now as Cicero, without doubt, ſat himſelf for the Picture, 


which, in Craſſus's Name, he there draws of an Orator, and 


therefore ſtrengthens his Arguments by his own Example as well 


as his Judgment; ſo Antonius, in the next Dialogue, does not 


ſtick to own, than his former Aſſertion was rather taken up for 
the Sake of diſputing and encountering his Rival, than to 
deliver the juſt Sentiments of his Mind. And therefore the 
gentile Education in the politer Ages of Rome, being wholly 


directed to the Bar, it ſeems probable, that no Part of uſeful. 
Knowledge was omitted, for the improving and adorning of 


the main Study ; and that all the other Arts were courted, 
though not with an equal Paſſion. And upon the Whole it 
appears, that a ſtrange Aſſiduity, and unweary'd Application, 


were the very Life and Soul of their Deſigns. When their 
Hiſtorians deſcribe an extraordinary Man, this always enters 


into his Character as an eſſential Part of it, that he was #zcre- 
dibili iuduſtria, diligentia ſingulari; of incredible Induſtry, of 
ſingular Diligence (a). And Cato in Salluſt tells the Senate, 
That *twas not the Arms ſo much as the Induſtry of their An- 


ceſtors which advanc'd the Grandeur of Rome: So that the 
Founders and Regulators of this State, in making Diligence 
and Labour neceſſary Qualifications of a Citizen, took the 
_ ſame Courſe as the Poets will have Jupiter to have thought 
on, when he ſucceeded ta the Government over the Primitive 


Mortals : 


ONT? Pater ipſe colendi 

Hand facilem eſſe viam voluit; primuſque per artem 

Movit agros, curis acuens mortalia corda, = 
Nec torpere gravi paſſus ſua regna veterno (C). 

To confirm the Opinion of their extream Induſtry and per- 
petual Study and Labour, it may not ſeem impertinent to in- 
ſtance in the Three common Exerciſes of Tranſlating, De- 
claiming, and Reciting. „„ . 

Tranſlation the ancient Orators of Rome look'd on as a moſt 


uſeful, though a moſt laborious Employment. All Perſons that 


- L . . — 


() Archbiſhop Tillotſon's Sermon of Education, (b) Virg. Georg. 1. | 
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®:pply'd themſelves to the Bar, propos'd commonly ſome one 
Orator of Greece for their conſtant Pattern; either Lyfas, Hy- 
Verides, Demoſthenes, or Aſchines, as their Genius was inclin'd. 
im they continually ſtudy'd, and to render themſelves abſo- 
Jutely Maſters of his Excellencies, were 1 him ſpeak 
their own Tongue. This Cicero, Quinctilian, and Pliny Funior, 
injoin as an indiſpenſible Duty, in order to the acquiring any 
Talent in Eloquence. And the firſt of theſe great Men, 
peſides his many Verſions of the Orators for his private Uſe, 
Joblig'd the Publick with the Tranſlation of ſeveral Parts of 
Plato and Xenophon in Proſe, and of Homer and Aratas in 
Verſe, 8 5 


CD 
& 4D. 
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As to Declaiming, This was not only the main Thing, at 
EZwhich they labour'd under the Maſters of Rhetorick, but what 
they practis'd long after they undertook real Cauſes, and had 
gain'd a conſiderable Name in the Forum. Suetonius in his 
Book of Famous Rhetoricians, tells us, That Cicero declaim'din 
WGreek*till he was elected Prætor, and in Latin till near his Death. 
hat Pompey the Great, juſt at the breaking out of the Civil 
War, reſum'd his old Exerciſe of Declaiming, that he might the 
more eaſily be able to deal with Curio, who undertook the 
Defence of Cæſar's Cauſe, in his Publick Harangues. That 
E Marc Antony and Auguſtus did not lay aſide this Cuſtom, even 
when they were engag' d in the Siege of Mutina: And, That 
Nero was not only conſtant at his Declamations, while in a 


a, 
% 
- 


private Station, but for the firſt Year after his Advancement to 


»T 


the Empire. 5 5 
| It is worth Remarking, That the Subject of theſe old 
Declamations was not a meer fanſiful Theſis, but a Caſe 
which might probably be brought into the Courts of Ju- 
dicature. The contrary Practice, which crep'd into ſome 
Schools after the Auguſtan Age, to the great debaſing of 

Eloquence, is what Petronius inveighs ſo ſeverely againſt, 

in the beginning of his Satyricon, in a ſtrain ſo Elegant 

that it wou'd loſe a great Part of the Grace and Spirit in any 

Tranſlation. | Le 5 
When J ſpeak of Recitation, I intend not to inſiſt on the 
Pablick Performances of the Poets in that Kind, for which 

rurpoſe they commonly borrow'd the Houſe of ſome of their 
Nobleſt Patrons, and carry'd on the whole Matter before a vaſt 
Concourſe of People, and with Abundance of Ceremony. For, 
conſidering the ordinary Circumſtances of Men of that Pro- 
(on, this may be thought not ſo much the Effect « * 

4 induſtri- 


* 


err. 
* 
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I wou'd mean therefore, the Rehearſal of all Manner d 


Rank and Quality, before they oblig'd the World with thei 
Publication. This was ordinarily done in a Meeting of Friend | 


more numerous Audience, The Deſign they chiefly aim'd at, M 


Company, than he did in the Compoſure, or in the comma 


E SSA I. 
nduſtrious Temper, as the neceſſary way of raiſing a Name 
among the Wits, and getting a tolerable Livelihood. And tis 
evident, that under ſome Princes, the moſt celebrated of thi; 
Tribe, for all their Trouble and Pains in proclaiming their Parts | 
to-the Multitude, cou'd hardly keep themſelves from ſtarv ing, 
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Compoſitions in Proſe or Verſe, perform'd by Men of ſome 


and Acquaintance, and now and then with the Admiſſion of i 


was the Correction and Improvement of the Piece. For the 
Author having a greater Awe and Concern upon him on the 
Occaſions. than at other Times, muſt needs take more Notia 
of every Word and Sentence, while he ſpoke them before the 


| 8 Beſides, he had the Advantage of all his Friend : 
Jo gments, whether intimated to him afterwards in private Com 2 
ference, or tacitly declar'd at the Recital by their Looks aui i: 
- Nods, with many other Tokens of Diſlike or Approbation n 
In the fuller Auditories, he had the Benefit of ſeeing what toon 
or what did not take with the People; whoſe common Suffrg n 
was of ſo great Authority, in this Caſe, that Pomponius Secundu ll 
a celebrated Author of Tragedies, when he conſulted with wM 4 
Friends about the poliſhing any of his Writings, if they hx 
pen' d to differ in their Opinion, about the Elegance, Juſtneßi 5 
and Propriety of any Thought or Expreſſion, us'd always tr 
fay, AD POPULUM PROVLVOCO, I APPEAI 
70 THE PEOPLE, as the beſt Peciders of the Con ti, 
troverſy (a). 4 | Wk | „ AF. W 
The Example of younger Pliny in this Practice is very of th 
ſervable, and the Account which we have of it is given us HV 
Himſelf. Ioemit (ſays he) wo Way or Method that may ſen hi 
proper for Correction: And firft, I take a ſtrict View of what ll T 


(s) Plin, Lib, 7. Epiſt. 17. 
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ext Place, I read it over to two or three Friends: And ſoon 
after ſend it to others for the Benefit: their Obſervations; If 
an in any doubt concerning their Criticifms, I take in the 

Aſſiſtance of one or two beſides myſelf, to judge ænd debate the 
= Matter. Laſt of all, I recite before a greater Number : Au 
bis is the Time that I furniſh myſelf with the ſevereſt Emen- 
lt might be a farther Pleaſure on this Subject, to deſcribe the 
whole Fafication and Courſe of Study of the moſt famous Ra» 
ans, with their gradual Advances to thoſe Virtues. and Attain- 
ments, which we ſtill admire in their Story. But the Account 
BE which Cicero gives of himſelf in his Brutus, and ſome Hints 

from other Parts of his Works, will excuſe, if not command, 


me Omiſſion of all the reſt, And it is no ordinary Happineſs, 

BS that we are oblig'd with the Hiſtory of that excellent Perſon 

de rom his own Hand, whom we muſt certainly pitch upon for 

the firſt and greateſt Example, if we were beholden only to the 

he Relations of other Men. TER L MM 
a 


For ſome Time after his Admiſſion to the Forum, he was 2 
conſtant Auditor of the beſt Pleaders, whenever they ſpoke in 
Publick: Every Day he ſpent ſeveral Hours in writin in 


g, K 


oe and improving his Invention; beſides the Exerciſes he perform 

a in the Art of Oratory. For the Knowledge of the Civil Law, 
01.8 he apply'd himſelf with all imaginable Diligence to O. Scævolas, 
oo the moſt celebrated Profeſſor of that Science; who, tho? he did 


rage not make it his Buſineſs to procure Scholars, yet was very rea- 
au dy and willing to aſſiſt ſuch Perſons in this Study as defir'd his 
au Advice and Directions. Twas to this Scæpola that Cicero's 
Father, when he put him on his Manly Gown, committed his 
Son, with a ſtrict Charge never to ſtir from him, but on ex- 
traordinary Accounts. ee e 4 
About the 19th Year of his Age, in the Heat of the Conten- 
tion between Marius and Sylla, when the Courts of Judicature 
were ſhut up, and all Things in Confuſion; Philo, the Prince of 
the Academy, leaving Athens, on Occaſion of the Mithridatick 
War, took up his Reſidence in Rome. Cicero wholly reſign'd 
himſelf to his Inſtitution, having now fix'd the Bent or his 
Thoughts and Inclinations to Philoſophy, to which he gave the 


1 


more 
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more diligent Attendance, becauſe the Diſtractions of the Time AY 
gave him little Reaſon to hope that the judicial Proceſs, and tie 
| lar Courſe of the Laws, wou'd ever be reſtor'd to their 
former Vigor. Yet not entirely to forſake his Oratory, at th: 
ſame Time he made his Applications to Molo the Rhodian, : 
famous Pleader and Maſter of Rhetorick. 
Hlla being now the ſecond Time advanc'd againſt Mrzhr;. 
dates, the City was not much diſturb'd with Arms for thre 
Years together. During this Interval, Cicero, with unweary'( 
Diligence, made his Advances Day and Night in all mann 
of Learning; having now the Benefit of a new InſtruQor BY 
Diodotus the Stoic, who liv'd and dy'd in his Hovſe. To th 
Maſter, beſides his Improvoment in other uſeful Parts of Know- 
ledge, he was particularly oblig'd for keeping him continualy 
exercis'd in Logick, which he calls à conciſe and compact Kin 
of Eloquence. | 1 „ 3. 
But tho? engag'd at the ſame Time in ſo many and ſuch dif. 
ferent Faculties, he let no Day ſlip without ſome Performance 


in Oratory : Declaiming conſtantly with the beſt Antagoniſ; | 
he cou'd light on among the Students. In this Exerciſe he di 


not ſtick to any one Language, but ſometimes made uſe of 


Latin, ſometimes of Greek; and indeed more frequently of tie 


latter; either becauſe the Beauties and Ornaments of the Cre 


Style, would by this Means grow ſo natural as eaſily to be im- 
tated in his own Tongue: Or becauſe his Grecian Maſter] 
wou'd not be fuch proper Judges of his Style and Method, not 
{ſo well able to correct his Failures, if he deliver'd himſelf in 
any other than their Native Language. 5 | 
Upon Sylla's victorious Return and his Settlement of the 
Common-wealth, the Lawyers recover'd their Practice, and the 
ordinary Courſe of Judicial Matters was reviv'd. And then i 
was that Cicero came to the Bar, and undertook the Patronage 
of Publick and Private Cauſes. His firſt Oration in a PA. 
lick Fadement, was the Defence of Sextus Roſcius, proſecuted 

by no leſs a Man than the Dictator himſelt, which was the 
Reaſon that none of the old ſtanch Advocates dar'd apper iſ 
in his behalf. Cicero carry'd the Cauſe, to his great Honour, 
being now about Six or Seven and Twenty: And having 
:behav'd himſelf ſo remarkably well in his firſt Enterprits, 
there was no Buſineſs thought too weighty or difficult for his 
Management. „ 
Hie found himſelf at this Time to labour under a very weak 
Conſtitution, to which yas added the Natural Default 1 A 
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Make of a long and thin Neck : So that in Probability the las 
dour and ſtraining of the Body requir'd in an Orator, cou'd not 
XX conſiſt but with manifeſt Danger of his Life. This was eſpe- 
= cially to be fear'd in him, becauſe he was obſerv'd in his 
Pleadings to keep his Voice always at the higheſt Pitch in a 
== moſt ment and impetuous Tone, and at the ſame time to 
© uſe a proportionable Violence in his Geſture and Action. Upon 
this Conſideration the Phyſicians, and his neareſt Friends, were 
= continually urging him to lay aſide all Thoughts of a Profeſſion 
which appear'd ſo extreamly prejudicial to his Health. But 
Cicero ſhew'd himſelf equally inflexible to the Advice of the one, 
and to the Entreaties of the other; and declar'd his Reſolution + 
'KE rather to run the Riſque of any Danger that might happen, than 

= deprive himſelf of the Glory which he might juſtly challenge 
from the Bar. 5 5 
Confirming himſelf in this Determination, he began to think, 
that upon altering his Mode of ſpeaking, and bringing his Voice 
= down to a lower and more moderate Key, he might abate con- 
= ſiderably of the Heat and Fury which now tranſported him, 
and by that means avoid the Damage which ſeem'd now to 
@ threaten his Deſign, 8 5 
For the effecking of the Cure he concluded on a Journey 
into Greece : And ſo, after he had made his Name very conſide- 
rable in the Forum, by two Years pleading, he left the City. 
Being arriv'd at Athens, he took up his Reſidence for fix Months 
with the Philoſopher Atticus, the wiſeſt and moſt noble Aſſer- 
tor of the old Academy: And here under the Direction of the 
E greateſt Maſter, he renew'd his Acquaintance with that Part of 
Ts which had been the conſtant Entertainment of his 
tte! Louth, at the ſame time performing his Exerciſes in Orato- 
y under the Care of Demetrius the Syrian, an eminent Pro- 
feſſor of the Art of Speaking. After this he made a Circuit 
round all Aſia, with ſeveral of the moſt celebrated Orators and 
Rhetoricians, who voluntarily offer'd him their Company. 
But now ſatisfy'd with all theſe Advantages, he ſail'd to Rhodes, 
and there entred himſelf once more among the Scholars of the 
famous Molo, whom he had formerly heard at Rome: One that 
beſides his admirable Talent at pleading, and penning, had a pe- 
culiar Happineſs in marking and correcting the Defaults in any 
Performance. T was to his Inſtitution that Cicero gratefully ac- 
knowledges he ow'd the retrenching of his Juvenile Heat and | 
unbounded Freedom of Thought, which did not conſiſt with | 
the juſt Rules of an exact and ſevere Method. | 


Returning 


XXX ESSAY ü II. 9 
Returning to Rome, after two Years Abſence, he appear d E 
quite another Man: For his Body, ſtrengthen'd by Exerciſe, 8 


was come to a tolerable Habit: His Way of Speaking ſeem's 
to have grown. cool; and his Volce was rendred much eaſier 
to himſelt, and much ſweeter to the Audience. Thus, about 
the one and thirtieth Year of his Age, he arriv'd at that full 
Perfection, which had ſo long taken up his whole Wiſhes and 
Endeavours, and which has been, ever ſince, the Admiration, 
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Of the BvuiLDinG of the CIT. 
FILE we view the Original of States and 
ad W142 /&> Kingdoms (the moſt delightful and ſurpri- 
ing Part of Hiſtory,) we eaſily diſcern, as 
„the firſt and faireſt Proſpect, the Riſe of the 
Jewiſh and Roman Common-wealths : Of 
which, as the former had the Honour al- 
Ways to be eſteem'd the Favourite of Hea- 
ven, and the peculiar Care of Divine Pro- 
my vidence; ſo the other had very good Pre- 
Renfions to ſtyle herſelf the Darling of Fortune; who ſeem'd to 
Erpreſs a more than ordinary Fondneſs for this her youngeſt 
Daughter, as if ſhe had deſign'd the three former Monarct ies 
purely for a Foil to ſet off this latter. Their own Hiſtorians 
garely b&in without a fit of Wonder; and, before they pro- 
Kecd to delineate the Glorious Scene, give themſelves the Liberty 
pf ſtanding ſtill ſome Time, to admire at a Diſtance. 
For the Founder of the City and Republick, Authors have long 
Ince agreed on Romulus, Son of Rhea Sylvia, and Deſcendant of 
HRatac, from whom his * may be thus in Mort deriv'd: 


my Upon 
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Upon the final Ruin and Deſtruction of Troy by the Grecian, 
ZEneas, with a ſmall number of Followers, had the good fortune 
to ſecure himſelf by flight. His Eſcape was very much counte. 
nanc'd by the Enemy, inaſmuch as upon all occaſions he had ex. 
preſs'd his Inclinations to a Peace, and to the reſtoring of Helen 
the unhappy cauſe of the Miſchief. Sailing thus from Try, 

after a tedious Voyage, and great variety of Adventures, hear. 

riv'd at laſt at Latium, a part of Italy fo call'd a latendo, o. 
from lying hid; being the Place that Saturn had choſe for his Re 
tirement, when expelPd the Kingdom of Crete by his rebellion 
Son Japiter. Here applying himſelf to the King of the County, 
at that Time Latinus, he obtain'd his only Daughter, Lawviny 
in Marriage; and upon the Death of his Father-in-Law was 1 
in Poſſeſſion of the Crown. He remov'd the imperial Seat fron 
Laurentum to Lavininm, à City which he had built himſelf 
Honour of his Wife; and upon his Deceaſe ſoon after, the Righ 
of Succeſſion reſted in Aſcauius; whether his Son by a forme 
Wife, and the fame he brought with him from Troy, or anothe 
of that Name, which he had by Lavinia, Livy leaves undeter 

mind. Aſcanius being under Age, the Government was intrulted 
in the Hands of Lavinia: But, as ſoon as he was grown up, h 
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left his Mother in Poſſeſſion of Ladinium; and removing with C. 
part of the Men, laid the Foundation of a new City, along t . 
fide of the Mountain Albauus; call'd from thence Longa A the 


After him, by a Succeſſion of Eleven Princes, the Kingdo! 
devolv'd at laſt to Procas. Procas at his Death left two Son 


Numitorand Amulius; of whom Amulius over-reaching his elo pro 
Brother, oblig'd him to quit his Claim to the Crown, which tot 
thereupon ſecur'd to himſelf; and to prevent all diſturbance th ling 
might probably ariſe to him or his Poſterity from the elder E tak! 
mily, making away with all the Males, he conſtrain'd Namur get 
only Daughter, K he Sylvia, to take on her the Habit of a fam 
ſtal, and. conſequently a Vow of perpetual Virginity. Howevag The 


the Princeſs was ſoon after found with Child, and deliver'd ( 
two Boys, Romulus and Remus. The Tyrant being acquaint 
with the Truth, immediately condemn'd his Neice to (trait ln 
priſonment, and the Infants to be a#pos'd, or carry'd and left j 
a ſtrange Place, where 'twas very improbable they ſhould me 
with any relief. The Servant, who had the Care of this inhum 
Office, left the Children at the bottom of a Tree, by the Dail 
of the River Tiber. In this ſad Condition, they were caſual 
diſcover'd by Fauſtulus, the King's Shepherd; who being who 
ignorant of the Plot, took the Infants up, and carry'd * 
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| home to his Wife Laurentia, to be nurs'd with his own Chil- 
dren (2). This Wife of his had formerly been a common Pro- 
ſtitute, call'd in Latin Lupa; which Word ſignifying likewiſe a 
| She-Wolf, gave Occaſion to the Story of their being nurs'd by 
ſuch a Beaſt; though ſome take the Word always in a literal 
Senſe, and maintain that they really ſubſiſted ſome time, by ſuck- 
| ing this Creature, before they had the good Fortune to be reliev'd 
by Fauſtulus (b). The Boys, as they grew up, diſcovering the 
natural greatneſs of their Minds and Thoughts, addicted them- 
| ſelves to the generous Exerciſes of Hunting, Racing, taking of 
| Robbers, and ſuch-like ; and always expreſs'd a great Deſire of 


brought him before their Maſter to be examin'd. Namiror, learn- 
ing from his own Mouth the ſtrange Circumſtance of his Edu- 


cation and Fortune, eaſily gueſs'd him to be one of his Grand- 
ons, who had been expoſed. He was ſoon confirmed in this 
| Conjecture, upon the Arrival of Fauſtulus and Romulus; when 


the whole Buſineſs being laid open, vpon conſultation had, gain- 
ing over to their Party a ſufficient Number of the diſaffected 
Citizens, they contrived to ſurprize Amulius, and re- eſtabliſn Na- 


tne Tyrant flain, and the old King reſtored to a full Enjoyment 


heir Grand-father in his Throne, but they began to think of 
| procuring one for themſelves. They had higher Thoughts than 
to take up with the Reverſion of a Kingdom; and were unwil- 
ling to live in Alba, becauſe they could not Govern there: So 
taking with them their Foſter-Father, and what others they could 
get together, they began the Foundation of a New City, in the 


The firſt Walls 
rel, the Occaſi 
the younger Bro 
whole Power 


ere ſcarce finiſh'd, when, upon * Quar- 
of which is variouſly reported by Hiſtorians, 
er had the Misfortune to be ſlain. Thus the 
me into Romulus's Hands; who carrying on the 


the Roman Common- wealth. 


1 
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(a) Livy, lib. r. (6) See Dempſter's Notes to Refings's Antiquities lib. 1. 
. 1. (c) Plutarch in the Life of Remulus. (d) 14id. and Livy, lib. 1. 
) Platarch as before ; and Livy, lib. 1. 5 | 


* 


engaging in any Enterprize that appear d hazardous and no- 
ble (c). Now there happening a Quarrel betwixt the Herdſmen 
of Numitor and Amulius, the former lighting caſually on Remus, 


mitor. This Deſign was ſoon after very happily put in Execution, 


of the Crown (4). The young Princes had no ſooner re- ſeated 


lame Place where, in their Infancy, they had been brought up (e). 


remainder of the Work, gave the City a Name in alluſion to his. 
Own, and hath been ever accounted the Founder and Patron of 
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EB 
ne Afairs under the Kings. 


YE witty Hiſtorian /a) had very good Reaſon to entitle 
the Reign of the Kings, the Infancy of Rome; for tis cer- 
tain, that under them ſhe was hardly able to find her own Legs, 
and at the beſt had but a very feeble Motion. The F 
part of Romalas's Time was taken upin making Laws and Regu- 
lations for the Common- wealth: Three of his State Deſigns, ! 
mean the Aſylum, the Rape of the Sabine Virgins, and his Way 
of treating thoſe few whom he conquer'd, as they far exceeded 
the Politicks of thoſe Times, ſo they contributed, in an extra. 
ordinary degree, to the Advancement of the New Empire. But 
then Nzma's long 5 ſerved only for the Eſtabliſhment of 
Prieſts and Religious Orders; and in thoſe Three and Forty 
Years (5), Rome gain'd not ſo much as one Foot of Ground. 
Tullus Hoſtilius was wholly employ'd in converting his Subjeds 
from the pleaſing Amuſements of Superſtition, to the rougher 
Inſtitution of Martial Diſcipline : Vet we find nothing memo- 
rable related of his Conqueſts; only that after a long and dubi- 
ous War, the Romans entirely ruin'd their Old Mother Alba (c). 
After him, Ancus Marcius, laying aſide all Thoughts of extend: 
ing the Bounds of the Empire, apply'd himſelf wholly t 
ſtrengthen and beautify the City (4) ; and eſteem'd the Com: 
mo diouſneſs and Magnificence of that, the nobleſt Deſign he 
could poſſibly be engag'd in. Tarquinius Priſcus, tho? not al- 
together ſo quiet as his Predeceſſor, yet conſulted very little 
elſe beſides the Dignity of the Senate, and the Majeſty of the 
Government; for the Encreaſe of which, he appointed the — 
Ornaments and Badges of the ſeveral Officers, to diſtinguiſh 


them from the Common People (e). A more peaceful I ei. 0 
per appeared in Servius Tullius, whoſe principal Study W cap, 
to have an exact Account of the Eſtates of the Romans; andi Mor 
according to thoſe, to divide them into Tribes, (F) that e. 


they might contribute with Juſtice and Proportion to the Public 
Expences of the State. Tarquin the Proud, tho' perhaps mor 
(.) Florus in the Preface to his Hiſtory, (b) Plutarch in the Life of Nun 
(c) Florus, I. 1. cap. 3. (4) Idem, I. 1. Cap. 4. (e) Idem, I. 1. cap. 5. 
(F) Florus, I. 1. cap. 5. | 
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engaged in Wars than any of his Predeceſſors (a), yet had in his 
Nature ſuch a ſtrange Compoſition of the moſt extravagant 
E Vices, as muſt neceſſarily have prov'd fatal to the growing 
| Tyranny. And had not the Death of the unfortunate Lucretia 
| 4dminiſtred to the People an Opportunity of Liberty, yet a far 
| {lighter Matter would have ſerv'd them for a ſpecious Reaſon, 
to endeavour the Aſſertion of their Rights. However on this 


Accident, all were ſuddenly tranſported with ſuch a Mixture of 


| Fury and Compaſſion, that under the Conduct of Brutus and 


ereaſe, under that 


Collatinus, to whom the dying Lady had recommended the Re- 


yenge of her injur'd Honour (4), e Ton: -uggay upon the 
Tyrant, they expell'd him and his whole Family. Anew Form 
of Government was now reſolv'd on; and becauſe to live under 
adivided Pòwer, carry'd ſomething of Complacency in the Pro- 
ſpect (c), they unanimouſly conferr'd the Supreme Command 
on the two generous Aſſertors of their Liberties (d). Thus 
ended the Royal Adminiſtration, after it had continu'd about 
two hundred and fifty Years 35 
Horus, in his Reflections on this firſt Age of Rome, can't 
forbear applauding the happy Fate of his Country, that it 
ſhould be bleſs'd, in that weak Age, with a Succeſſion of 
princes ſo fortunately different in their Aims and Deſigns; as if 
Heaven had purpoſely adapted them to the ſeveral Exigencies 
of the State (e). And the famous Machiavel is of the ſame O- 
pinion (F). But a judicious Author (g) hath lately obſerv'd, 
that this difference of Genius in the Kings, was ſo far from pro- 
curing any ap, to the Roman People, that their ſmall En- 
overnment, 1s referrable to no other Cauſe. 
However, thus far we are aſſur'd, that thoſe ſeven Princes left 


behind them a Dominion of no larger Extent than that of Par- 
ma, Or Mantua, at preſent. 


n. 


(s) See Florus, I. 1. cap. 7. (6) dem, lib. 1. cap. . (9) Plutarch 
in the Life of Poplicola, (d) Ibid. & Florus, lib. 1. cap. 9. (e) Idem, 
cap, 8. (F) Machiavel's Diſcourſes on Livy, lib. 2. cap. 12. (s) 


Monſieur St. Euremont's Reflections on the Genius of the Reman People, 
Cap. 1, — | | LY IR 


CHAP. 


mine, whether it proceeded from a Motion of Heroick Virtue; 
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Of the Roman Afﬀairs, from the Beginning of the Con- ou 
ſular Government, to the firſt Punic War. 

THE Tyrant was no ſooner expell'd, but, as it uſally hap- 5 

pens, there was great plotiing and deſigning for bis Reſtau- 10 

ration. Among ſeveral ot her young Noblemen, Brutus histwo WM c 

Sons had ingag'd themſelves in the Aſſociation: But the Conſpi- Ml 


racy being happily diſcover'd, and the T raytors brought before 0 
the Conſuls, in order to their Puniſhment, Bratus only addreſſing 0 
himſelf to his Sons, and demanding whether they had any De- % 
fence to make againſt the Indictment, upon their Silence, or- 5 
_ der'd them immediately to be Beheaded; and ſtaying hiniſelf to ; 


ſee the Execution, committed the reſt to the Judgment of his Col- | 
league (a). No Action among the Old Romans has made a i 
greater Noiſe than this. *I' would be exceeding difficult to deter- 


or the Hardneſs of a cruel or unnatural Humour ; or whether 
Ambition had not as great a Share in it as either. But tho' the 
Flame was ſo happily ſtifled within the City, it ſoon broke out 
with greater Fury abroad: For Tarquin was not only receiv'd 
with all imaginable Kindneſs and Reſpect by the Neighbouring 
States, but ſupplied too with all Neceſſaries, in order to the Re- 
_ covery of his Dominions. The moſt powerful Prince in rah 
was at that Time Porſenna, King of Hletruria, or Tuſcany; who 
not content to furniſh him with the ſame Supplies as the reſt, ap- 
proach'd with a numerous Army, in his BeHalt, to the very Walls 
of Rome (b). The City was in great Hazard of being taken, 
when an Admiration of the Virtue and gallant Diſpoſition of the 
Romans, induc'd the Beſieger to a Peace fe). The molt remark- | 
able Inſtances of this extraordinary Courage, were Cocles, Mu- 
tius, and Clælia. Calces, when the Romans were beaten back in 
an unfortunate Sally, and the Enemy made good their Purſuit to 
the very Bridge, only with the Aſſiſtance of two Perſons, de. 
fenced it againſt their whoie Power, *tit his own Party broke it 
down behind; and then caſt himſelf in his Armour into the Ri- 
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yer, and ſwam over to the other ſide (a). Mutius having fail'd 
in an Attempt upon Porſenna's Perſon, and being brought before 
the King to be examin'd, thruſt his Right-hand, which had com- 
mitted the Miſtake, into a Pan of Coals that ſtood ready for the 
Sacrifice. Upon which generous Aion, he was diſiniſs'd with- 
out farther Injury. As tor Clelza, ſhe, with other noble Virgins, 
had been deliver'd to the Enemy for Hoſtages, on account of a 
Truce; when obtaining the Liberty to bathe themſelves in Tiber, 
he getting on Horſeback before the reſt, encourag'd them to fol- 
low her thro? the Water to the Romans; tho? the Conſul gene- 
rouſly ſent them back to the Enemy's Camp. Porſenna had no 
| ſooner drawn off his Army, but the Sabines and Latiues join'd 
in a Confederacy againſt Rome; and tho* they were extreamly 
weaken'd by the Deſertion of Appius Claudius, who went we 
with five thouſand Families to the Romans; yet they could not 
de intirely ſubdu'd, till they receiv'd a total Overthrow from 
Valerius Poplicola (b). But the Æqui and the Volſci, the moſt ob- 
ſtinate of the Latines, and the continual Enemies of Rome, car- 
ry'd on the Remainder of the War for ſeveral Years; till it was 
happily concluded by Lucius Quinctius, the famous Dictator taken 
from the Plough, in leſs than fifteen Days time: Upon which, 
Florus has this Remark, That he made more than ordinary haſte to 
his nnfiniſh*d Work (c). But they that made the greateſt Oppo- 
tion, were the Inhabitauts of Veii, the Head of Txſcany, a 
City not inferior to Rome, either in Store of Arms, or Multitude 
of Soldiers. They had contended with the Romans, in a long Se- 
ries of Battels, for Glory and Empire; but having been weaken'd 
and brought down in ſeveral Encounters, they were oblig d to 
ſecure themſelves within their Walls: And after a ten Years 
diege, the Town was forc'd and ſack'd by Camillus (d). In this 
manner were the Romans extending their Conqueſt; when the 
[rruption of the Gazls made a ſtrange Alteration in the Affairs of 
lay. They were at this time boo Cluſium, a Tuſcan City. 
The Claſians ſent to the Romans, deſiring them to interpoſe by 
Ambaſſadors on their Behalf. Their Requeſt was eaſily granted; 
and three of the Fabii, Perſons of the higheſt Rank in the City, 
Uſpatch'd for this Purpoſe to the Gallick Camp. The Gault, in 
relpect to the Name of Rome, receiv'd them with all imaginable 
Uvility ; but could by no means be prevail'd on to quit the 
dege. Whereupon the Ambaſſadors going into the Town, and 
encouraging the Cluſiaus to a Sally, one of them was ſeen per. 


— : 


(4) Plat, Ibid, (b) thid. (e) Florus, lib. 1. cap. 11. («) Plutarch in bis Life. 
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receiv'd an entire Defeat. pon the Arrival of this ill News, 


that reſolv'd to ſtay, fortified themſelves in the Capitol. The 


in the Rear with Twenty Thouſand Men that he got together 


ling Parties, by the Inhabitants of th e neighbouring Towns and 


to the Work, with ſuch extraordinary Diligence and Application, 


of Latium, at once invaded their Territories. But they were ſoon 
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ſonally engaging in the Action. This being contrary to the re- 
ceiv'd Law of Nations, was reſented in ſo high a manner bythe 
Enemy, that breaking up from before Cluſium, the whole Army 
march'd directly toward Rome. About eleven Miles from the 
City, they met with the Roman Army commanded by the Mili 
tary Tribunes, who ingaging without any Order or Diſcipline, 


the greateſt Part of the Inhabitants immediately fled : Thoſe 


Cauls ſoon appear'd at the City-Gates ; and deſtroying all with 
Fire and Sword, carry'd on the Siege of the Capitol with all ima. 
ginable Fury. At laſt, reſolving ona general Aſſault, they were 
diſcover'd þy the Cackling of the Geele that were kept tor that 
Purpoſe; and as many as had climb'd the Rampart, were driven 
down by the valiant Manlius; when Camillus, ſetting upon them 


about the Country, gave them a total Overthrow. The greateſ 
Part of thoſe that eſcap'd out of the Field, were cut off in ſtrag- 


Villages. The City had been ſo intirely demoliſh'd, that upon 
the Return of the People, they thought of removing to Veii, a Lit 
ready built, and cxcellently povided of all Things. But being 
diverted from this deſign, by an Omen, (as they thought) they ſet 


that within the Compaſs of a Year the whole City was re-pullt 
They had ſcarce gain'd a Breathing- time after their Troubles, 
when the united Powers of the Aquz, Volſci, and other Inhabitants 


over-reach'd by a Stratagem of Camillus and totally routed (a). 
Nor had the Sammites any better Fate, tho? a People very nu. 
merous, and of great Experience in War. The Contention wit 
them laſted no els than Fifty Years (), when they were finally 
ſubdu'd by 1 ef Curſor (c). The Tareutine War that fol 
Jow'd, put an End to the intire Conqueſt of Italy. Tarentuin, 1 
City of great Strength and Beauty, ſeated on the Adrtazick ca 
was eſpecially remarkable for the Commerce it maintain'd wi 
moſt of the neighbouring Countries, as Epirus, Ilhyricum, Sil, 
& (4. 17 Among other Ornaments of their City, they had aſp 
cious J heatre for Publick Sports, built hard by the Sea-ſhoar, 
They happen'd to be ingag'd in the Celebration of ſome fuci 
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4 Plar. in vit. 8 ; (6) Florus, lib, 1. c g 16. 7 Liv. lib. 10. 
(2) Fler. lib, 1. cap. 18, 5 AP. (<) 
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coleninity, when, upon Sight of the Roman Fleet, that caſually 
fail'd by their Coaſts, imagining them to be Enemies, they im - 
mediately ſet upon them, and killing the Commander, rifled 
the greateſt part of the Veſſels. Ambaſſadors were ſoon diſ- 
patch'd from Rome to demand Satisfaction: But they met with 
25 ill Reception as the Fleet, being diſgracefully ſent away with- 
out fo much as a Hearing. Upon this, a War was ſoon com- 
menc'd between the States. The Tarentines were increas'd by 
an incredible Number of Allies from all Parts: But he that made 
me greateſt Appearance in their Behalf, was Pyrrhus, King 
of Epirus, the molt experienc'd General of his Time. Beſides the 
choiceſt of his Troops that accompany'd him in the Expedition, 
he brought into the Field a conſiderable Number of Elephants, 
a Sort of Beaſts ſcarce heard of till that I ime in 1zaly. In the 
firſt Ingagement, the Romans were in fair Hopes of a Victory, 
when the Fortune of the Day was intirely chang'd upon the 
coming up of the Elephants; who made ſuch a prodigious De- 
ſtruction in the Roman Cavalry, that the whole Army was ob- 
liged to retire. But the Politick General, having experienc'd ſo 
well the Roman Courage, immediately after the Victory, ſent 
to offer Conditions for a Peace; but was abſolutely refus'd. 
In the next Battle, the Advantage was on the Roman Side, who 
had not now ſuch diſmal Apprehenſions of the Elephants, as 
before. However, the Buſineſs came to another Ingagement, 
when the Elephants, over- running whole Ranks of their own. 
Men, inrag'd by the Cry of a young one that had been wound- 
ed, gave the Romans an abſolute Victory (4). Twenty three 
thouſand of the Enemy were kill'd (6), and Pyrrhus finally ex- 
pell d Icaly. In this War the Romans had a fair Opportunity 
to ſubdue the other Parts that remain'd unconquer'd, under the 
Pretext of Allies to the Tarentines. SO that at this Time, about 
the 477th Year of the Building of the City (c), they had made 
themſelves the inttre Malters of Italy *' ES, 


lh. 


Lt 


(a) Florus, Ibid. | 6) Eutropius, lib. 2. (e) Ibid. 
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Of the Roman Afairs from the Beginning of the firs ll * 
Punic Yar, to the firſs Triumvirate. 


| | the Command of the Continent could not fatisfie the Ile 
42 Roman Courage; eſpecially while they ſaw fo delicious an 

Iſle as Sicily almoſt within their Reach: They only waited an oc- 
cafion to paſs the Sea, when Fortune preſented as fair an one as 
they could wiſh. The Inhabitants of Meſſina, a Sicilian City, Ne 
made grievous Complaints to the Senate, of the daily Incroach- 
ments of the Carthaginiaus, a People of vaſt Wealth and Power, 
and that had the ſame Deſign on Siczly as the Romans (a). A 
Fleet was ſoon mann'd out for their Aſſiſtance; and in two Years 
time, no leſs than Fifty Cities were brought over („). The in- 
tire Conqueſt of the Iſland quickly follow'd; and Sardinia and 


Corſica were taken in about the ſame Time by a ſeparate Squa- - 
dron. And now, under the Command of Regal#sand Maniins, Bl | 
the Conſuls, the War was tranſlated into Africa. Three hundred 


Forts and Caſtles were deſtroy'd in their March, and the victo- 
rious Legions incamp'd under the very Walls of Carthage. The ad 
Enemy, reduc'd to ſuch Straits, were obliged to apply themſelves Ma 
to Aautippus, King of the Lagedemonians, the greatelt Captain n 
of the Age; who immediately march'd to their Aſſiſtance with | 
a numerous and well-diſciplin d Army. Inthe very firſt Engage- 
ment with the Romans, he entirely defeated their whole Power: OY 
Thirty thouſand were kill'd on the Spot, and Fifteen thouſand, M 
with their Conſul Reg#lzs, taken Priſoners. But. as good Succels he 
always incourag'd the Romans to greater Deſigns; ſo a contrary We... 
Event did but exaſperate them the more. Ihe new Conſuls 0 
were immediately diſpatch'd with a powerful Navy, and a ſuf⸗ 
ficient number of Land- Forces. Several Campaigns were now] 
waſted, without any contidetable Advantage on either fide: Or Her, 
if the Romans gain'd any thing by their Victories, they generally th 
loſt as much by Ship-wracks; when at laſt the whole Power of wher 
both States being drawn together on the Sea, the Carthagrmiass 
were finally defeated, with the loſs of 125 Ships ſunk in the En- 


— 1 


* 
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(a) Flerus, lib. 2. cap. 5 (6) Eutrep. 11d, 2: 
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gagement, 73 taken; 32000 Men kill'd, and 1 3000 Priſoners. 
Upon this they were compell'd to ſue for a Peace; which, af- 
ter much 5 and upon very hard Conditions, was at laſt 
obtain'd (a): 3 | 
Bat 0 Carthaginians had too great Spirits to ſubmit to ſuch 
unreaſonable I'erms any longer than their Neceſſities oblig'd them. 
In four Years time () they had got together an Army of 80000 
Foot, and 20000 Horſe (c), under the Command of the famous 
Hannibal; who forcing a Way through the Pyrenean Mountains 
and the Alps, reputed till that time impaſſable, deſcended with 
his vaſt Army into Italy. In four ſucceſſive Battels he defeated 
the Roman Forces; in the laſt of which, at Cane, 40000 of the 
latter were kill'd (4) : And had he not been merely caſt away by 
the Envy and 111-will of his own Country-men, tis more than 
probable that he mult have entirely ruin'd the Roman State (e): 
But Supplies of Men and Money being ſometimes abſolutely de- 
by'd him, and never coming but very ſlowly, the Romans had 
ſuch Opportunities to recruit, as they little expected from ſo ex- 
prienced an Adverſary. The wiſe Management of Fabius Max- 
mus was the firſt Revival of the Roman Cauſe. He knew very 
well the Strength of the Enemy ; and therefore march'd againſt 
tin without intending to hazard a Battel; but to wait conſtant- 
lj upon him, to ſtraiten his Quarters, intercept his Proviſions, 
md ſo make the victorious Army pine away with Penury and 
Want. With this Deſign he always encamp'd upon the high 
Hills, where the Horſe could have no Acceſs to him: When they 
march'd, he did the ſame ; but at ſuch a Diſtance, as not to be 
compell'd to an Engagement. By this Policy he ſo broke Han- 
hals Army, as to make him abſolutely deſpair of getting any 
ling in /zaly (F). But the Conclufion of the War was owing to 
de Conduct of Scipio: He had before reduced all Hain into 
wbjeftion ;. and now taking the ſame Courſe as Hannibal at firit 
ud done, he march'd with the greateſt Part of the Roman For- 


" cs into Africa; and carrying all before him to the very Walls 
Y i Carthage, obliged the Enemy to call home their General out 
I it Italy, tor the Defence of the City. Hannibal obey'd ; and 
i WW Armies coming to an Engagement, after a long Diſpute, 


Merein the Commanders and Soldiers of both Sides are re- 
ited to have out-done themſelves, the Victory fell to the Ro- 
. Whereupon the Enemy were obliged once more to ſue 


| 


1 


e) Extrop. lib, 2. (b) Florus, lib. 2. cap. 6. (e) Extrop. lib. 3. (4) Ibid, 
cernelms Nepos, in vit. Hannibal, (F) Plutarch. in vit. Fab. Max, 


for 
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for a Peace; which was again granted them, tho' upon much 
harder Conditions than before. SI F 
The Romans, by the happy Concluſion of this War, had ſo 
highly advanced themſelves in the Opinion of the Neighbouring 
States, that the Atheniant, with the greateſt Part of Greece, be- 
ing at this time miſerably enflaved by King Philip of Macedin, 
unanimoufly petitioned the Senate for Aſſiſtance. A Fleet, with 
a ſufficient Number of Land-Forces, was preſently diſpatched 
to their Relief; by whoſe Valour, the Tyrant, after ſeveral 
Defeats, was compelled to reſtore all Greece to their antient 
Liberties, obliging himſelf to pay an annual Tribute to the Con. 
querors (a). > 
Hannibal, after his late Defeat, had apply'd himſelf to Anti. 
chas King of Syria, who at this time was making great Prepara- 
tions againſt the Romanus. Acilius Glabrio was firſt ſent to op- 
Poſe him, and had the Fortune to give him ſeveral Defeats; 
when Cornelius Scipio the Roman Admiral, engaging with the 
King's Forces at Sea, under the Command of Hannibal, entire 
ly ruin'd the whole Fleet. Which Victory being immediately 
. follow'd by another as ſignal at Land, the effeminate Prince 
was contented to purchaſe a Peace at the Price of almoſt half 
his Kingdom (50. „ 5 | 
The victorious Romans had ſcarce concluded the Publick Re- 
joicings on Account of the late Succeſs, when the death of 
King Philip of Macedon preſented them with an occaſion of a 
more glorious Triumph. His Son Perſes, that ſucceeded, re- 
folving to break with the Senate, apply'd himſelf. wholly to rat 
fing Forces, and procuring other Neceſſaries for a War. Ne. 
ver were greater Appearances in the Field than on both Sides, 
moſt of the conſiderable Princes in the World being engag'd in 
the Quarrel. But Fortune ſtill declar'd for the Romans, and the 
greatelt Part of Perſes's prodigious Army was cut off by the 
Conful Mmmilius, and the King oblig'd to ſurrender himſelf into 
the Hands of the Conqueror (c). Authors that write of the four 
Monarchies, here fix the End of the Macedonian Empire. 
But Rome could not think herſelf ſecure amongſt all theſe 
Conqueſts, while her old Rival Carthage was yet ſtanding: 
So that upon a flight Provocation, the City, after three Yeas | 
Siege, was taken, and utterly raz'd, by the Valour of Pabliu 
Scipio, Grandſon, by Adoption, to him that eonquer'd Har 
uibal (d). e | 


— 


Mit. 


(s) Emrop, J. 4. (6) Florus, I. 2, cap.8, (e) Vell. Pajerc, I. 1: (4) Jbid, 
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Not long after, Attalus, King of Pergamus, dying without 
Iſlue, left his vaſt Territories, containing near all Aſia, to the 
Romans (a). And what of Africa remain'd unconquer'd, was for 
the molt Part reduc'd in the Jagurthine War, that immediately 
follow'd ; IJugurtha himſelf, after ſeveral Defeats, being taken 
Priſoner by Marius, and brought in Triumph to Rome (6). 

And now after the Defeat of the Teutones and Cimbri, that 
had made an Inroad into Italy, with ſeveral leſſer Conqueſts in 

| {fc and other Parts, the Mizhridatick War, and the Civil War 
between Marius and Sylla, broke out both in the ſame Year (c). 
% had been ſent General againſt Mithridates King of Pox- 
jus, who had ſeiz'd on the greateſt Part of Aſia and Achaia in 
an hoſtile manner; when, before he was got out of Italy, Sul- 
icis, the Tribune of the People, and one of Marias's Faction, 
preferred a Law to recal him, and to depute Marius in his 
Room. Upon this, Sya, leading back his Army, and over- 
throwing Marius and Sulpicius in his way, having ſettled Affairs 
at Rome, and baniſh'd the Authors of the late Sedition, return'd 
to mect the Foreign Enemy (4). His firſt Exploit was the taking 
of Athens, and ruining the famous Mole in the Haven Piræus (e). 
Afterwards, in two Engagements, he killed and took near 
1320000 of the Enemy, and compelled Mithridates to ſue for a 
Truce (F). In the mean time, Marius, _ called home by 
the new Conſuls, had exerciſed all manner of Cruelty at Rome; 
whereupon, taking the Opportunity, of the T ruce, Sy/la once 
more march'd back towards Italy. Marius was dead before his 
Return (g); but his two Sons, with the Conſuls, rais'd ſeveral 
Armies to oppoſe him. But ſome of the Troops being drawn 


„ corer to his Party, and the others routed, he entred the City, and 
n diſpos'd all Things at his Pleaſure, aſſuming the Title and Au- 
ne thority of a perpetual Dictator. But having regulated the State, 
1 he laid down that Office, and died in Retirement (%. 

0 


Mithridates had ſoon broke the late Fruce, and invaded Bi- 
thyuia and Afia,with as great Fury as ever; when the Roman Ge- 
neral Lucullus, routing his vaſt Armies by Land and Sea, chaſed 
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ſc him quite out of Aſia; and had infallibly put an happy Conclu- 
5 WH fon to the War, had not Fortune reſerv'd that Glory tor Pom- 
1 0% (:). He being deputed in the Room of Lucullus, after the 
15 efeat of the new Forces of Mithridates, compelled him to fly 
_ ny Futrop, lib. 4. (%) Ibid. (e) Eures. lib. 5. (4) lbid. (e) Vell. PEE 


b. 2. (F) Eutrep. lib. 5. (8) Vell. Paterc, lib, 2. (%) Aurelius Victor. in 
To i. (i) Vell. Paterc, ibid. 


to 
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to his Father-in-Law Tigrazes King of Armenia. Pompey fol. 


low'd with his Army; and ſtruck ſuch a Terror into the whole 
win gs that Tigranes was conſtrain'd in an humble manner to 
preſent himſelf to the General, and offer his Realm and Fortune 
to his Diſpoſal. At this Time the Catilinarian Conſpiracy broke 
out, more famous for the Obſtinacy than the Number of the Re. 
bels; but this was immediately extinguiſh'd by the timely Care 
of Cicero, and the happy Valour of Antony. The Senate, upon the 
News of the extraordinary Succeſs of Ponipey, were under ſome 
Apprehenſion of his affecting the Supreme Command at his Re. 
turn, and altering the Conſtitution of the Government. But 
when they ſaw him diſmiſs his vaſt Army at Brunduſium, and 
proceed in the reſt of his Journey to the City, with no other 
Company than his ordinary Attendants, they receiv'd him with 
all the Expreſſions of Complacency and Satisfaction, and ho- 
nour'd him with a ſplendid Triumph ((). 


(k) Fell. Paterc. ib. 
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FW CHAP V. 

Of the Roman Afairs, from the Beginning of the fil 
Triumvirate, to the End of the twelve Cæſars. 


THE three Perſons that at this Time bore the greateſt Sway 
in the State, were, C ſos, Pompey, and Ceſar. The fit 

by reaſon of his prodigious 

the Soldiers and Senate; and Ceſar, for his admirable Eloquence, 

and a peculiar Nobleneſs of Spirit. When now taking Advat- 

tage of the Conſulſhip of Ceſar, they entred into a ſolemn Agree- 


ment to let nothing paſs in the Common-wealth without thelr] 
joint Approbation (4). By vertue of this Alliance, they had in 
a little Time procured themſelves the three beſt Provinces in the 
Empire, Craſſus Aſia, Pompey Spain, and Caeſar Gaul. Pome), 
for the better retaining his Authority in the City, choſe to ma- 
nage his Province by Deputies (4); the other two entred on 
their Governments in Perſon. But Craſſus ſoon after, in an Ex-. 
pedition he undertook againſt the Parthians, had the ill Fortune 
to loſe the greateſt Part of his Army, and was himſelf treache+} 


ealth ; Pompey, for his Power with 


— 


() Cuer, in Jul. caſ. cap. 19. (7) Paterc. lib, 2. cap. 48. 
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rouſly murder'd (a). In the mean time Ceſar was performing 
Wonders in Gazl. No leſs than 4000 of the Enemy he had 
kill'd, and taken more Priſoners : And nine Years together 
{which was the whole Time of his Government) deſerv'd a Tri- 
umph for the Actions of every Campaign (4). The Senate, 
amaz'd at the ſtrange Relation of his Victories, were eaſily in- 
clin'd to ſuſpect his Power: So that taking the Opportunity when 
he petition'd for a ſecond Conſulſhip, they order'd him to disband 
his Army, and appear as a private Perſon at the Election (c). 
Ceſar endeavour'd by all means to come to an Accommoda- 
tion: But finding the Senate violently averſe to his Intereſt, 
and reſolv'd to hear nothing but what they firſt propos'd (4), 
de was conſtrain'd to march towards [zaly with his Troops, to 
Wl terrify or force them into a Compliance. Upon the News of 
us Approach, the Senate, with the greateſt Part of the Nobi- 
lity, paſſing over into Greece, he entred the City without Oppo- 
ſition, and creating himſelf Conſul and Dictator, haſted with 
his Army into Spain; where the Troops under Pompey's Depu- 
ties were compell'd to ſubmit themſelves to his Diſpoſal. With 
this Reinforcement he advanc'd towards Macedonia, where the 
Senate had got together a prodigious Army under the Com- 
mand of Pompey. In the firſt Engagement, he receiv'd a con- 
ſiderable Defeat. But the whole Power on both ſides being 
drawn up on the Plains of Theſſaly, after a long Diſpute the 
Victory fell to Cæſar, with the entire Ruin of the adverſe Party. 
Pompey fled directly towards Egypt, and Ceſar with his victo- 
tions 1 immediately follow'd. Hearing at his Arrival, 
that Pompey had been kill'd by Order of King Prolemy, he laid 
cloſe Siege to Alexandria, the Capital City; and having made 
himſelf abſolute Maſter of the Kingdom, committed it to the 
Care of Cleopatra, Siſter to the late King (e). Scipio and Fuba 
he ſoon after overcame in Africa, and Pompey's two Sons in 
Hain (F). And now being receiv'd at his Return with the ge- 
neral Applauſe of the People and Senate, and honour'd with the 
o rious Titles of Father of his Country, and perpetual Dictator, 
he was deſigning an Expedition into Parthia; when, after the 
Enjoyment of the ſupreme Command no more than five 
Months, he was murder'd in the Senate-Houſe (g): Brutus and 
Caſſzs, with moſt of the other Conſpirators, being his particu- 
lar Friends, and ſuch as he had oblig'd in the higheſt Manner. 


— 


(a) Plutarch in craſſe. (b) Paterc. I. 2. (e) Thid, e. 49. (4) Ibid. c. eod. 
0) Ser. iu Ju. 04. e. 35. (F) Ibid. c. eod. (g) Paterc. I. 2. c. 6. 4 
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A Civil War neceſſarily follow'd, in which the Senate, con- 
fiſting for the moſt Part of ſuch as had imbrac'd the Faction gf 


Pompey, declar'd in Favour of the Aſſaſſins, while Mark An. 
rony the Conſul undertook the N of Ceſar. With this 
Pretence he exercis'd all manner of Tyranny in the City, and 
had no other Deſign but to ſecure the chief Command to him. 
felf. At laſt, the Senate were oblig'd to declare him an Enemy 
to the State; and, in Purſuance of their Edict, rais'd an Army 
to oppoſe him under the Command of Hirtius and Panſa the new 
Conſuls, and Octavius, Nephew and Heir to Ceſar (a). In the 
_ firſt Engagement Antony was defeated ; but Hirtius being kill'd 
in the Fight, and Pauſa dying immediately after, the ſole Com- 
mand of the Army came into the Hands of Octavias (b). The 
Senate, before the late Victory, had expreſs'd an extraordinary 
Kindneſs for him, and honour'd him with ſeveral Marks of their 
icular Eſteem : But now being freed from the Danger they 
apprehended from Antony, they ſoon alter'd their Meaſures ; and 
taking little Notice of him any longer, decreed to the two Heads 
of the late Conſpiracy, Brutus and Caſſius, the two Provinces 
of Syria and Macedonia, whither they had retir'd upon Commiſ- 
ſion of the Fact (c). Octavius was very ſenſible of their Deſigns, 
and thereupon was eaſily induced to conclude a Peace with Au- 
tony: And ſoon after entring into an Aſſociation with him and 
Lepidus, as his Uncle had done with Craſſus and Pompey, he re- 
turn'd to Rome, and was elected Conſul when under twenty 
Years of Age (d). And now, by the Power of him and his 
two Aſlociates, the old Senate was for the moſt Part baniſh'd, 
and a Law preferr'd by his Colleague Pedius, That all who had 
been concern'd in the Death of Ceſar ſhould be proclaim'd Ene- 


mies to the Common-wealth, and proceeded againſt with all 


Extremity (e). Jo put this Order in Execution, Octavius and 
Antony advanc'd with the Forces under their Command toward 
Macedonia, where Brutus and Caſſius had got together a numerous 
Army to oppole them: both Parties meeting near the City Phi- 
lippi, the Traitors were defeated, and the two Commanders 


died ſoon after by their own Hands (F). And now for ten 
Years, all Affairs were. manag'd by the Triumviri; when Lepi- 
dus, ſetting up for himſelf in Sicily, was contented, upon the} 
Arrival of Octavius, to compound for his Life, with the diſno- 
nourable Reſignation of his Share in the Government (g). The! 


— 


„ Parerc, I. 2. c. 61. (6) Suet. in Auguſt. c. 11. (e) Florus. I. 4. c. J. ; 
(4) Paterc. I. 2. c. 65. (e) 16. (F) Flerus I. 2. c. 7. (g) Paterc. 1. F. c. "1 
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W criendſhip of Octavius and Antony was not of much longer Con- 
tinuance: For the latter, being tor ſeveral Enormities declared 


an Enemy to the State, was finally routed in a Sea-Engagement 
at Actiam; and, flying thence with his Miſtreſs Cleopatra, kill'd 


himſelf ſoon after, and left the ſole Command in the Hands of 
08avins. He by his Prudence and Moderation gain'd ſuch 


m entire Intereſt in the Senate and People, that when he offer'd 
to lay down all the Authority he was inveſted with above the reſt, 
and to reſtore the Common- wealth to the ancient Conſtitution, 


to avoid al! Offence, he rejected the very Names he thought 
might be diſpleaſing, and above all things, the Title of Dictator, 


was the Founder of that Government which continu'd ever after 
in Rome. The new Acquiſitions to the Empire, were in his Time 


very confiderable : Cantabria, Aquitania, Pannonia, Dalmatia, 
. WH and lilyricum, being wholly ſubdu'd : The Germans were driven 
beyond the River Albis, and two of their Nations, the Szevi 
„nud Sicambri, tranſplanted into Gaul (a). e 
ö Tiberias, tho' in Auguſtus's Time he had given Proofs of at 
- Wh cittaordinary Courage in the German War (6); yet upon his 
4} W own Acceſſion to the Crown, is memorable for no Exploit but 
be reducing of Cappadocia into a Roman Province (c); and this 
us owing more to his Cunning, than his Valour. And at laſt, 
is pon his infamous Retirement into the Iſland Capreæ,; he grew 
d, be ſtrangely negligent of the Publick Affairs, as to ſend no Lieu- 
a nants for the Government of Spain and Syria, for ſeveral 


Years; to let Armenia be over- run by the Parthians, Mœſia by 
ae Dacians and the Sarmatians, and almoſt all Gaul by the Ger- 
nd nt; to the extreme Danger, as well as Diſhonour of the Em- 
ud bre (4). Caligula, as he far exceeded his Predeceſſor in all man- 
11s er of Debauchery, fo in relation to Martial Affairs, was much 
*. N Inferlor. However, he is famous for a Mock-Expedition 
ers dat he made againſt the Germans; when arriving in that Part 
ten ok the Low- Countries which is oppoſite to Britain, and receiving 


ep1-| Into his Protection a fugitive Prince of the Iſland, he ſent glorious 


the Letters to the Senate, giving an Account of the happy Conqueſt of 


o- de whole Kingdom fe). And ſoon after making his Soldiers fill 


The WM "ir Helmets with Cockle-ſhells and Pebbles, which he call d, The 


= D 


— 


| „ N n | Y 
* 00 Sutton. in Auguſt. c. 21. (b) Vid. Paterc. I. 2, cap. 106, Cc. („) Ex- 
=Y = Spo 


| they unanimouſly agreed in this Opinion, That their Liberty was 
ſooner to be parted with, than fo excellent a Prince. However, 


which had been ſo odious in Sylla and Caſar. By this means he 
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18 The Riſe and Progreſs Part |. 
Spoils of the Ocean (a), return'd to the City to demand a Triumph. 
nd when that Honour was denied him by the Senate, he broke | 
out into ſuch extravagant Cruelties, that he even compell'd them 
to cut him off, for the Security of their own Perſons (b). Nay, he 
was ſo far from entertaining any deſire of benefiting the Publick, 
that he often complain'd of his ill Fortune, becauſe no ſignai 
Calamity happen'd in his Time, and made it his conſtant iſh, 
That either the utter Deſtruction of an Army, or ſome Plague, 
Famine, Earthquake, or other extraordinary Deſolation, might 
continue the Memory of his Reign to ſucceeding Ages (c). 
Caligula being taken off, the Senate aſſembled in the Capitol, 
to debate about the extinguiſhing the Name and Family of the 
Cæſars, and eons the Common-wealth to the old Conſtituti. 
on (4). When one of the Soldiers that were ranſacking the Palace, | 
lighting caſually upon Claudius, Uncle to the late Emperor, 
where he had hid himſelf in a Corner behind the Hangings, 
pull'd him out to the reſt of his Gang, and recommended him 
as the fitteſt Perfon in the World to be Emperor. All were 
ſtrangely pleas'd at the Motion; and taking him along with 
them by Force, lodg'd him among the Guards (e). The Senate, 
upon the firſt Information, ſent immediately to ſtop their Pro- 
ceedings : But not agreeing among themſelves, and hearing the 
Multitude call out for one Governor, they were at laſt con- 
ſtrain'd to confirm the Election of the Soldiers; eſpecially ſince 
they had pitch'd upon ſuch an eaſy Prince as would be wholly 
at their Command and Diſpoſal (f). The Conqueſt of Br. 
tain was the moſt memorable in his Time; owing partly to an 
Expedition that he made in Perſon, but chiefly to the Valour ot 
his Lieutenants, Oſorius, Scapula, Aulus Plautius and Veſpaſun. 
The Bounds of the Empire were in his Reign as followeth; 
Meſopotamia in the Eaſt, Rhine and Danube in the North; 
Mauritania in the South, and Britain in the Weſt (g). 
The Roman Arms cannot be ſuppos'd to have 1 any conſ- 
derable Progreſs under Nero; eſpecially when Suetonius tells Us, 
he neither hop'd or deſir'd the Enlargement of the Empire (9), 
However, two Countries were in his Time reduc'd into Romas 
Provinces; the Kingdom of Pontus, and the Cottian Alpes, 0 
that Part of the Mountains which divides Dauphine and Pied 
mont. Britain and Armenia were once both loſt (i), and not 
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(-) 1dem, cap. 46. (b) Idem, cap. 47. (c) Idem, cap. 45 & 56. (a) Idem 
cap. 31. (e) Idem, Cap, 60. (F) Idem, in claud. cap. 10. () Aurelius Vid! 
de Ceſaribus in caligula. (-) Ann lint Victor de Caſaribu, in Claud. (i) Sutton, 
in Nerone, Cap, 1a. : | | 
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without great Difficulty recover d. And indeed, his Averſeneſs 
to the Camp, made him far more odious to the Soldiers, than all 
his other Vices to the People: So that when the Citizens had 
the Patience to endure him for Fourteen Years, the Army un- 
der Galba, his Lieutenant in Spain, were conſtrain'd to under- 
take his Removal. abs 6 | | 
alba is acknowledg'd on all Hands for the great Reformer of 
Martial Diſcipline; and tho” before his Acceſſion to the Empire, 
he had been famous for his Exploits in Germany and other 
Parts (a) ; yet the Shortneſs of his Reign hindred him from 
making any Advancements afterwards. His Age and Severity 
were the only Cauſes of his Ruin: The firſt of which render'd 
him contemptible, and the other odious. And the Remedy he 
us'd to appeaſe the Diſſatisfactions, did but ripen them for Re- 
venge. For immediately upon his adopting Po; by which he 
hop'd to have pacified the People, O0z:ho, who had ever expected 
that Honour, and was now enrag'd at his Diſappointment (5), 
upon Application made to the Soldiers, eaſily procur'd the Mur- 
der of the old Prince and his adopted Son; andby that Means 
was himſelf advanc'd to the Imperial Dignity. ae 

About the ſame time, the German Army under Vitellius, having 
an equal Averſion to the old Emperor with thoſe at Rome, 
had ſworn Allegiance to their own Commander. 0Ozho; upon 
the firſt Notice of their Deſigns, had ſent to proffer Vitellius an 
equal Share in the Government with himſelf (c). But all Pro- 
poſals for an Accomniodation being refus'd, and himſelf com- 
pell'd, as it were, to march againit the Forces that were ſent 
towards Italy, he had the good Fortune to defeat them in three 
{mall Ingagements. But having been worſted in a greater Fight 
at Bebriacum, tho? he had (till ſufficient Strength for carrying 
on the War, and expected daily a Reinforcement from ſeveral 
A Parts (4) ; yethe couldnot, by all the Arguments in the World, 
- be prevail'd with to hazard another Battel; but to end the Con- 
| j) tention, kill'd himſelf with his own Hands. On this Account, 
05 Pagan Authors, tho' they repreſent his Life as the moſt exact 
kickure of unmanly Softneſs, yet they generally confeſs his 
Death equal to the hobleſt of Antiquity; and the iame Poet (e) 
that has given him the laſting Title of Mollis Otho, hath yet ſet 
tim in Competition with the famous Cato, in reference to the 
inal Action of his Life. | 


194 
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(4) Sueton. in Galb, cap. 3. (b) Idem, a), 17, (e) Smtton. in Othone 
2.8. (4) 1bid. Cap. 9. OF GR ae i 
Ba _ it 


20 The Riſe and Progreſs Part I, 
It has been obſerv'd of Vitellius, that he obtain'd the Empire 
by the ſole Valour of his Lieutenants, and loſt it purely on 
his own Account. His extreme Luxury and Cruelty were for 
this Reaſon the more deteſtable, becauſe he had been advanc'q 
to that Dignity, under the Notion of the Patron of his Country, 
and the Reſtorer of the Rights and Liberties of the People. 
Within eight Months time, the Provincial Armies had unani- 
mouſly agreed on he vane (a) for their Emperor; and the 
Tyrant, after he had been ſtrangely mangled by the extreme 
Fury of the Soldiers and Rabble, was at laſt dragg'd into the 
River Tiber (b). 33 5 
The Republick was ſo far from making any Advancement 
under the Diſturbances of the Three laſt Reigns, that ſhe muſt 
neceſſarily have felt the fatal Conſequences of them, had ſhe 
not been ſeaſonably reliev'd by the happy Management of Ve. 
paſian. T was an handſome Turn of ſome of his Friends, when, 
by Order of Caligula, his Boſom had by way of Puniſhment 
been ſtuff'd with Dirt, to put this Interpretation on the Acci- 
dent, that the Common- wealth being miſerably abus'd, and 
even trodden under Foot, ſhould hereafter fly to his Boſom for Pro- 
tection (c). And indeed, he ſeems to have made it his whole 
Care and Deſign to reform the Abuſes of the City and State, 
coccaſion'd by the Licentiouſneſs of the late Times. Nine Pro- 
vinces he added to the Empire (4), and was ſo very exact in 
all Circumſtances of his Life and Conduct, that one who has 
examin'd them both with all the Niceneſs imaginable, can 
find nothing in either that deſerves Reprehenſion, except an 
 immoderate deſire of Riches (e). And he covertly excuſes him 
for this, by extolling at the ſame time his extraordinary Mag- 
nificence and Liberality (F). 8 de 
But perhaps he did not more oblige the World by his own W 6 
Reign, than by leaving ſo admirable a Succeſſor as his Son WM /»: 
Titus; the only Prince in the World that has the Character pir 
of never doing an ill Action. He had given ſufficient Proof Pr: 
of his Courage in the famous Siege of FJeruſalem, and might A. 
have met with as good Succels in other Parts, had he not been me 
| prone by an untimely Death, to the univerſal Grief of 
lankind. 


But then Domitian ſo far degenerated from the Two excel; 
Tent Examples of his Father and Brother, as to ſeem more emu- 


ee 


| (a) Sueten, in Vitel, cap. 15. () Id. ibid. cap. 17. (e) Sueton, in Veſpaſ. Cap+ 54 


(4) Emtrop. lib. 7. (e) Id. (bid. cap. 16. 0 ) ld. ibid, cap. 17, 18. - 
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 1ous of copying Nero, or Caligula. However, as to Martial 
Affairs, he was as happy as moſt of his Predeceſſors; having in 
four Expeditions ſubdu'd the Catti, Daci, and the Sarmatiant, 


and extinguiſh'd a Civil War in the firſt Beginning (a). By 
this Means he had fo entirely gain'd the Affections of the Soldi- 
ers, that when we meet with his neareſt Relations, and even 
his very Wife engag'd in his Murder (5), yet we find the Army 
ſo extremely diſſatisfy'd, as to have wanted only a Leader to 
revenge his Death (. e 


() Seton, in Domit, cap. 6. (b) Id. ibid, cap. 14. (o) 14. ibid. cap. 21. 


CHAP. VI. 


Of the Roman Affairs from Domitian to the End of 
ED Conſtantine the Great. 5 


TRE Two following Emperors have been deſervedly 
ſtyl'd, The Reſtorers of the Roman Grandeur; which, 
by reaſon of the Viciouſneſs, or Negligence of the former 
Princes, had been extremely impair'd. l. 
Nerva, tho” a Perſon of extraordinary Courage and Virtue, 
yet did not enjoy the Empire long enough to be on any other 
| Account fo memorable, as for ſubſtituting ſo admirable a Suc- 
ceſſor in his Room as Trajan. 8 1 


Twas he, that for the Happineſs which attended his Un- 
dertakings, and for his juſt and regular Adminiſtration of the 
wn Government, has been ſet in Competition even with Romæ- 

W / himſelf. Twas he that advanc'd the Bounds of the Em- 


der MW dire farther than all his Predeceſſors; reducing into Roman 
roof WM frovinces the Five vaſt Countries of Dacia, Afyria, Armenia, 
ight Wl Meſpotamia, and Arabia (a). And yet his Pradent Manage- 
been WW ment in Peace, has been generally preferr'd to his Exploits in 


War. His Juſtice, Candour, and Liberality, having gain'd 
him ſuch an univerſal Eſteem and Veneration, that he was 
eyen Deify'd before his Death. 


TE 


2 


(%) Eutrep. lib. 2. 


Sz: Adriams 


22 The Riſe and Progreſs Part I. M} 
Adrian's Character has generally more of the Scholar th b 
the Soldier; Upon which Account, as much as out of Envy to jt 
his Fredeceſſor, he lighted Three of the Provinces that had 
been taken in by Trajan, and was contented to fix the Bounds 
of the Empire at the River Exphrates (a). But perhaps he is the 
firſt of the Roman Emperors that ever took a Circuit round his 
Dominions, as we are aſſur'd he did (%. 
Antoninus Pius ſtudy'd more the Defence of the Empire, than 
the Enlargement of it. However, his admirable Prudence, and 
{trict Retormation of Manners, rendred him perhaps as Ser- 
viceable to the Common-wealth as the greateſt Conquerors. 
The Two Antonini, Marcus and Lucius, were they that made 
the firſt Diviſion of the Empire. They are both famous for 3 
ſucceſsful Expedition againſt the Parthians: And the former, 
who was the longeſt Liver, is eſpecially remarkable for his ex- 
traordinary Learning, and ſtrict Profeſſion of Stoiciſm; whence 
he has obtain'd the Name of the Philoſopher. 
Commodus was as noted for all manner of Extravagancies, 


as his Father had been for the contrary Virtues, and after a Wim 
very ſhort Enjoyment of the Empire, was murder'd by one of WW ! 
his Miſtreſſes (c). 1 ceſs 

Pertinax too was immediately cut off by the Soldiers, who WI vas 
found him a more rigid Exacter of Diſcipline, than they had Eng 


been lately us'dto. And now claiming to themſelves the Privi- 
85 7 1 an Emperor, they fairly expos'd the Dignity to 
ale (a). ob JVC 

Hidius Julian was the higheſt Bidder, and was thereupon 
inveſted with the Honour. But, as he only expos'd himſelf to 
Ridicule by ſuch a mad Project, ſo he was in an Inſtant made 
away with, in Hopes of another Bargain. Zaſimus makes him 
no better than a ſort of an Emperor in a Dream (e). 

But the Roman Valour and Diſcipline were in a great me 
ſurereſtor'd by Severus. Beſides a famous Victory over the Par- 
rhians, the old Enemies of Rome, he ſubdu'd the greateſt Part 
of Perſia and Arabia, and marching into this iſland, Brita, 
deliver'd the poor Natives from the miſerable Tyranny of the 
Scots and Pids; which an excellent Hiſtorian (F) calls tit 
greateſt Honour of his Reign. I 
Antoninus Caracalla had as much of a martial Spirit in him # 
his Father, but dy'd before he could deſign any thing memora- 


— —— — 


(«) Entrop, lib. 8. (6) 1d. ibid, (e) Zoſimws, Kiſt. 4. 1. (0 9 
(-) lbid, ' (F) Alias 0partian, in Sever. „„ 
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ble, except an Expedition againſt the Parthians, which he had 
juſt undertaken. * d! 
Opdilius Macrinus and his Son Diadumen had made very little 
Noiſe in the World, when they were cut off without much Di- 
durbance, to make Room for Heliogabalus, Son of the late Em- 
„ 25 5 
If he was extremely pernicious to the Empire by his extrava- 
gant Debaucheries, his Succeſſor Alexander Severus was as ſer- 
viceable to the State, in reſtoring Juſtice and Diſcipline. His 
nobleſt Exploit was an Expedition againſt the Perſiaus, in which 
he overcame their famous King Xerxes (a). 5 
Maximin, the firſt that from a common Soldier aſpir'd to the 
Empire, was ſoon taken off by Pupienus, and he, with his 
Colleague Balbinus, quickly follow'd, leaving the ſupreme com- 
mand to Gordian, a Prince of great Valour and Fortune, and 
who might probably have extinguiſhed the very Name of 
the Perſiaus (6), had he not been treacherouſly murder'd by 
Philip, who within a very little Time ſuffer'd the like Fortune 
himſelf. „ th. 3 5 
Decius in the former Part of his Reign had been very ſuc- 
ceſsful againſt the Scythiaus and other Barbarous Nations; but 
was at laſt kill'd, together with his Son, in an unfortunate 
Engagement ＋ ) 
But then Gall 
the Barbarians, but ſuffer'd them to over-run all Thrace, Theſ- 2 
pn Macedon, Grazce (4) e. TE 
hey were jult threatning Italy, when his Succeſſor Aimylian 
chas'd them off with a prodigious Slaughter; And upon his 
Promotion to the Empire, promis'd the Senate to recover all 
the Roman Territories that had been entirely loſt, and to clear 
tioſe that were over - run (e). But he was prevented after three 
Months Reign, by the common Fate of the Emperors of that 
—_ ow 


us not only ſtruck up a ſhameful League with 


u Aficr him Valerian was ſo unfortunate as to loſe the greateſt By 
1 arof his Army in an Expedition againſt the Perſians, apd to 
he e kept Priſoner himſelf in that Country till the Time of his 


Death (J). „ . 
Uponthe taking of Valerian by the Perſiaus, the Management 
Affairs was committed to his Son Gallienus; 4 Prince ſo ex- 
demely negligent and vicious, as to become the equal Scocn and 


by Eutrop, Iib. 2. (e) Pompon. Latu- in Gordian. (c) 1dewe, in Decio, 
lem, in Galle, (e) Idem, ibid. (Y) Idem, in Vateriane. 1 ; 
B4 Conte; 


" "cn. 


ble he could do any Thing more than raiſe an ExpeRartion in 
_meWwal = -: es Oe Ok | 


ſingle War he is reported to have kill'd a Thouſand of the Ss 


ſtyl'd herſelf) and the taking her Capital City Palmyra. At hi 
Return to Rome, there was ſcarce any Nation in the World, 0 
of which he had not a ſufficient Number of Captives to gra 
. E Triumph: The moſt conſiderable were the Indians, At 


mans (g). 


muſt neceſſarily have hindred their Effect. 
Probus, to the wiſe Government of his Predeceſſor added i 
Voalour and Conduct of a good Commander: Twas he that 
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Contempt of both Sexes (a): The Looſheſs of his Government 
gave Occaſion to the 5 of the Thirty Tyrants, of 
whom ſome indeed truly deſerv'd that Name; others were 
Perſons of great Courage and Virtue, and very: ſerviceable to 
the Common-wealth {6}. In his Time the Almaigus, after they 


had waſted all Gaul, broke into [zaly. Dacia, which had been 


gain'd by Trajan, was entirely loſt ; all Greece, Macedon, Poy- 
zus, and Aſia, over-run by the Goths. The Germans too had 
proceeded as far as Spain, and t 

now 7; > in Catalonia (c). 
This de 


taken the famous City Tarracy, 
ſperate State of Affairs was in ſome meaſure redreſs' 
by the happy Conduct of Claudius, who, in leſs than two Year 
Time, routed near Three Hundred Thouſand Barbarians, and 
put an entire End to the Gothic War: Nor were his other Ac- 
compliſhments inferior to his Valour; an elegant Hiſtorian % 
having found in him the Virtue of Trajan, the Piety of Aut: 
215, and the Moderation of Azgaſizs,  - _ 
Quintilius was, in all Reſpects, comparable to his Brother: 
whom he ſucceeded not on Account of his Relation, but hs 
Merits (e). But reigning only Seventeen Days, twas impoſſ- 


If any of the Barbarians were left within the Bounds of ti 
Empire by Claudius, Aurelian entirely chas'd them out. In one 


matians with his own Hands (). But his nobleſt Exploit ws 
the conquering the famous Zenobia, Queen of the Eaſt (as fl 


aus, Geths, Franks, Sue vians, Saracens, Vandals, and Gt 


Tacitur was contented to ſhew his Moderation and Juſlic 
in the quiet Management of the Empire, without any hoſtile 
ſign: Or had he expreſs'd any ſuch Inclinations, his ſhort Reiz 


lig'd the barbarous Nations to quit all their footing in Gaul I 


5 (4) Trebell, Pollio in Tyran. (6) Id. in Gallieno, (e) Eutrop. I. 9. (4) Tr | 
Piollis in claudia. (e) 1bid, (f) Flavius Vopiſe, in Aurelians, (9 aw” | 
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Book I. of the Roman Empire, 25 
ricum, and ſeveral Provinces of the Empire; inſomuch, that 
the very Parthians ſent him flattering Letters, confeſſing the diſ- 
mal Apprehenſions they entertain'd of his Deſigns againit their 
Countty, and beſeeching him to favour them with a Peace (a). 
There was ſcarce any Enemy left to his Succeſſor Carus, ex- 
cept the Perſians ; agua whom he accordingly undertook an 
Expedition : But after two or three ſucceſsful Engagements, 
died wick the Stroke of a Thunderbolt (b). + 
His two Sons, Carinus and Numerian, were of ſo oppoſite a 
Genius, that one is generally repreſented as the worſt, the other 
as the beſt of Men. Namerian was ſoon treacherouſly murder'd 
by Aper : Who, together with the other Emperor Carinus, in a 
very little time, gave Way to the happy Fortune of Diocletian, 
the moſt ſucceſstul of the latter Emperors ; fo famous for his 
prodigious Exploits in uche Perſia, and Armenia, that a Roman 
Author (c) has not ſtuck to compare him with Jupiter, as he 
does his Son Maximinian with Hercules. „ 
Conſtantinus Chlorus, and Galerius, were happier than moſt of 
their Predeceſſors, by dying, as they had for the moſt Part 
liy'd, in Peace. 5 TR 5 
Nor are Severus and Maximinian on any Account very re- 
markable, except for leaving ſo admirable a Succeſſor, as the 
famous CONSTANTINE; who ridding himſelf of his two 
Competitors, Licinius and Maxentius, advanc'd the Empire to 
its ancient Grandeur His happy Wars, and wiſe Adminiſtra- 
tion in Peace, have gain'd him the Sirname of The GREAT, 
at Honour unknown to former Emperors : Yet in this Reſpect 
e is juſtly reputed unfortunate, that by removing the Imperial 
Seat from Rome to Conſtantinople, he gave Occaſion to the utter 
Ruin of Lay. N : 
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0 Flavius Vepiſc. in Probo, (6) Idem, in caro. (c) Pomponius Letus 
WM vita ejus. . | „ 


26 The Riſe and Progreſs Fart! 
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Of the Roman Affairs from Conſtantine the Great 10 


the taking of Ro ME by Odoacer, and the Rain of the 
Weſtern Empire. er om e 


TH O' the Three Sons of Conſtantine at firſt divided the Em- 
| 1 pire into Three diſtinct Principalities; yet it was afterwards 
reunited under the longeſt Survivor, Conſtantius. The Wars be- 
tween him and Magnentius, as they prov'd fatal to the Tyrant, 
ſo were they extremely prejudicial to the whole State; whichat 
this Time was involv'd in ſuch unhappy Difficulties, as to bev 
| unable to bear ſo exceſſive a Loſs of Men, no lefs than 54000 
| being kill'd on both Sides (a). And perhaps, this was the chief 
| Reaſon of theill Succeſs, which_conſtantly attended that Empe- 
B ror in the Eaſtern Wars: For the Perſiaus were all along his 
| Superiors; and when at laſt a Peace was concluded, the Ad- 
* vantage of the Conditions lay on their Side. ö 
| Julian, as he took effectual Care for the Security of the 


other Bounds of the 2 ſo his Deſigns againſt the moſt 
| formidable Enemies, the Perſiaus, had all Appearance of Suc- 
| ceſs; but that he loſt his Lite before they could be fully put in | 
Execution. „ | 
Jovian was no ſooner elected Emperor, but being under 
| ſome Apprehenſion of a Rival in the Weſt, he immediately 
| ſtruck upa moſt diſhonourable Peace with the Perſiaui, at the 
| Price of the famous City Nzſibis, and all Meſopotamia. For 
which baſe Action, as he does not fail of an Invective from 
every Hiſtorian ; So particularly Ammianus Marcelliuus (C) and 
Zoſimus have taken the Pains to ſhew, that he was the firſt Ko- 
man Governor who reſign'd up the leaſt Part of their Domini- 
ons upon any Account. | 
VDialentinian the Firſt, has generally the Character of an excel- 
lent Prince: But he ſeems to have been more ſtudious of oblig- 
ing his Subjects, by an eaſy and quiet Government, than defi- 
rous of acting any thing againſt the encroaching Enemies. 


— 
** 


* : — 


| (a) Pompon, Latus, (%) Lib. 25, | ot 
© Grat/an | 


Book I. of the Roman Empire; 27 


Gratian too, tho? a Prince of great Courage and Experience 
War, was able to do no more than to ſettle the ſingle Pro- 
"ce of Gaul: But he is extreamly applauded by Hiſtorians 
or taking ſuch extraordinary Care in the Buſineſs of a Succeſ- 
or: For being very ſenſible how every Day produc'd worſe Ef- 
Fas in the Empire; and that the State, if not at the laſt Gaſp, 
ret was very nigh beyond all Hopes of Recovery; he made it 
Fic whole Study to find ont a Perſon that ſhou'd,in all Reſpects, 
e capacitated for the noble Work of the Deliverance of his 
Country. The Man he pitch'd upon was Theodoſius, a Native 
if Spain; who, being now inveſted with the Command of the 
Fatt, upon the Death of Eratian, remain'd ſole Emperor. 
und, indeed, in a great meaſure, he anſwer'd the Expectation 
f the World, proving the moſt reſolute Defender of the Em- 
ire in its declining Age. But for his Colleague Y/alentinian 
he Second, he was cut off, without having done any thing that 
deſerves our Notice. | | e 
Under Honorius, Things return'd to their former deſperate 
State, the barbarous Nations getting Ground on all Sides, and 
making every Day ſome Diminution in the Empire; till at laſt, 
[laric, King of the Goths, waſting all 1zaly, procecded to Rome 
elf; and being contented to ſet a few Buildings on Fire, 
nd rifle the Treaſuries, retir'd with his Army (a): So that this 

| rather a Diſgrace, than a Deſtruction of the City. And 
ro is ſuppos'd to have done more Miſchief when he ſet it 
n Fire in Jeſt, than it now ſuffer'd from the Barbarous Con- 
Neror, = Wy 
| Valentinian the Third, at his Acceſſion to the Empire, gave 
great Hopes of his proving the Author of a happy Revolution 
(i); and he was very fortunate in the War againft the famous 
lla the Hun: But his Imprudence in putting to death his 
lt Commander Altius, haſten'd very much the Ruin of the 
unan Cauſe, the barbarous Nations now carrying all beſcre 
dem, without any conſiderable Oppoſition. | 

by this time the State was given over as deſperate; and what 
Frinces followed till the taking of the City by Odoacer, were only 
a Company of miſerable, ſhort-liv'd Tyrants, remarkable for 
nothing but the Meanneſs of their Extraction, and the Poorneſs 
o their Government; ſo that Hiſtorians generally paſs them over 
u Silence, or at moſt with the bare mention of their Names. 


11 


"0" n 


0 Paul. Diacon, & Pompon. Lat. (6) Pompon, Let, 


Eudoxia to accept of him as a Husband ; when the Empreg 
to Cenſeric, a famous King of the Vandals, and a Confedergs 
of herſelf and the City, from the U ſurpation of the Tyran 


him the Name of Emperor, which he reſign'd within eight 
Months (6). 


| Years Reign, to die a natural Death (c). 
Life and Dignity in a Rebellion of his Son-in-Law Ricimer (4) 


And then Chöbrius was ſent from Conſtantinople too, with th 


the Soldiers, was immediately almoſt depos'd by Nepos; and ht 


 ftas, or Auguſtulus, Emperor. And now Odoacer, King of ti 


City without any Reſiſtance, and depoſing Auguſtulus, ſecut 


(0 Paul. Diacon. lib. 16. (a) bid. (e) lbid. (F Fornandes de Regs. Such 
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The beſt Account of them we can meet with, is as folloys. 
Maximus, who, in order to his own Promotion, had procurzlif 
the Murder of Valeutinian, ſoon after compell'd his Widoy 


entertaining a mortal Hatred for him on many Accounts, fey 
of the late Emperor's, deſiring his Aſſiſtance for the Deliverance 


Genſeric eaſily obey d; and landing with a prodigious Army i 
Italy, enter'd Rome without any Oppoſition ; where, contra 
to his Oath and Promiſe, he ſeiz'd on all the Wealth, and cx: 
ry'd it, with ſeveral thouſands of the Inhabitants, into Africk (% 

Avitus, the General in Gaul, was the next that took upon 


Majorianus ſucceeded; and after three Years left the Honoy 
to Severus, or Severian; who had the Happineſs, after fou 


After him, Antbemius was elected Emperor, who loſt hi 
ſame Authority; but died within ſeven Months (e). 

Liarius, or Glycerius, who had been elected in his Room by 
himſelf quickly after by Oreſtes (); who made his Son Aan 


Heruli, with an innumerable Multitude of the barbarous Ni 
tions, ravaging all Italy, approach'd to Rome; and entering til 


the Imperial Dignity to himſelf; and though he was forc'd : 
terwards to give Place to Theodoric the Goth, yet the Roma 
had never after the leaſt Command in [zaly. 1 —ĩ 


Ne 4 


— 2 


7 e * 


(a) Paul. Diacen. & Evagrius Hiſt. Kecleſ. lib, 2. cap. 7. 0 1½ ü 
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PART I. BOOK I. 
1 Of the C Ir. 
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CHAP. I. 
ne Pomcerium, and of the Form and Bigneſs of the 
Ci X, according to the Seven Hills. 


2 EFORE ve come to pleaſe ourſelves with a par- 
ticular View of the City, we muſt, by all Means, 
take Notice of the Pomeriam, for the Singularity 
of the Cuſtom, to which it ow'd its Original. 
> Livy defines the Pomeriam, in general, to be that 
Space of Ground both within and without the 
als, which the Azgars, at the firſt Building of Cities, ſo- 
nly conſecrated, and on which no Edifices were ſuffer'd to 
rais'd (a). But the Account which Plutarch gives us of this 
atter, in reference to Rome itſelf, is ſufficient to ſatisfy our 
tiolty; and is deliver'd by him to this Purpoſe: Romulus 
ing ſent for ſome of the T «ſcans, to inſtruct him in the Ce- 
ones to be obſery'd in laying the Foundations of his new 
ty, the Work was begun in this Manner: 75 8 
Firſt, They dug a Trench, and threw into it the Firſt-Fruits 
al Things, either good by Cuſtom, or neceſſary by Nature: 
every Man taking a ſmall Turf of Earth of the Country from 
dence he came, they all caſt them in promiſcuouſly together; 


2929203 — 


(s) Livy, lib. 1. 1 Eck 1 
making 
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ſhare; and yoaking together a Bull and a Cow, drew a gy 
| monly us'd in Authors, to ſignify the enlarging of the City; jy 


feſt, that ſeveral great Men, who never obtain'd that Honox 
increas d the Buildings with conſiderable Additions. 


_ deſtroying and razing Places taken from the Enemy; which y 


common Direction of the Seven Hills, whence came the Phi 
of Urbs — aye and the like, ſo frequent with the Poets. 
e 


Word Palatium came to fignify a Royal Seat (c). 


30% Of the CIT V. Part Il 
makin this Trench their Center, they deſcrib'd the City in a Co 
round it: Then the Founder fitted to a Plough a brazen Ploug 


Line, or Furrow; round the Bounds ; thoſe that follow'd after,t, 
king Care that all the Clods fell inwards toward the City, Thy 
built the Wall upon this Line, which they call'd Pomœrium, frog 
Pone Mania (a). Tho' the Phraſe of Pomœrium proferre be com 


tis certain the City might be enlarg'd without that Ceremony; 
For Tacitus and Cellius declare no Perſon to have had a Righ 
of extending the Pomœrium, but ſuch an one as had taken aw; 
ſome Part of an Enemy's Country in War; whereas it's ma 


 ?Tis remarkable, that the fame Ceremony with which th 
Foundations of their Cities were at firſt laid, they us'd too i 


find was begun by the Chief Commander's turning up ſome 
che Walls with « Plongh (5): EEE 
As to the Form and Bigneſs of the City, we muſt follow th 


Of theſe Mons Palatinus has ever had the Preference; wh 
ther ſo call'd from the People Palantes, or Palatini; or from th 
Bleating and Strolling of Cattle, in Latin, Balare and Palat 
or from Pales, the Paſtoral Goddeſs ; or from the Burying Plac 
of Pallas, we find diſputed; and undetermin'd among their A 
thors. *T'was in this Place that Romulus laid the Foundations 
the City, in a Quadrangulat Form; and here the ſame King ar 
Tullius Hoſtilius kept their Courts, as did afterwards Aug 
and all the ſucceeding Emperors ; on which Account, tl 


This Hill to the Eaſt has Mons Cælius; to the South, Mons Ar 
tinus; tothe Weſt, Mons Capitolinus; to the North, the Forum. 
In Compaſs twelve hundred Paces ſe. 
Mons Tarpeius took its Name from Tarpeia, a Roman Virgl 
who betray'd the City to the Sabines, in this Place (f). It was cal 
too Mons Satarni and Saturniut, in Honour of Saturn, who is 
ported to have liv'd here in his Retirement, and was ever reputt 


(a) Platarch. in Romul. (b) Dempſter Paralipom, ad Roſin. lib. 1. Cap. 
(e) Roſen. Antiq. lib. 1. cap. 4. (4) Fabricii Roma, cap. 3. (e) Marlian Topogra 
Mutig. Rome. lib, 1. Cap. 14. (F) Plutarch in N F 


Book T, Of the C1rTy. 31 
vc Tutelar Deity of this Part of the City. It had afterwards the 
Venomination of Capitolinus, from the Head of a Man caſually 
ſound here in digging for the Foundations of the famous Tem- 
ple of Jupiter (a), call'd Capitolium, for the ſame Reaſon. This 
Hill was added to the City by Titus Tatins, King of the Sa- 
byes, when having been firſt oyercome in the Field by Romn- 
ls, he and his Subjects were permitted to incorporate with the 
Romans (b). It has to the Eaſt, Mont Palatinus, and the Fo- 
um; to the South, the Tiber; to the Welt, the level Part of 
the City; to the North, Collis Quirinalis (c). 
In Compaſs ſeven Stadia, or Furlongs, (a. 
Collis Quirinalis was ſo call'd either from the Temple of Qai- 
rivals, another Name of Romulus; or more probably from the 
(aretes, a People that remov'd hither with Taius from Cares, 
2 Sabine City (e). It afterwards chang'd its Name to Caballus, 
Mons Caballi, and Caballinus, from the two Marble-Horſes, 
with cach a Man holding him, which are ſet up here. They are 
ſill ſtanding ; and if the Inſcription on the Pilaſters be true, 
were the Work of Phidias and Praxiteles (F); made by thoſe 
famous Maſters to repreſent Alexander the Great, and his Bace- 
phalus, and ſent to Nero for a Preſent by Tiridates King of Ar- 
nenia. This Hill was added to the City by Nama (g). 
Io the Eaſt, it has Mons Eſquilinus, and Mons Viminalis; to 
the South, the Forums of Ceſar and Nerva; to the Weſt, the 
vel Part of the City; to the North, Collis Hortulorum, and 
the Campus Martius (bh). 33 
In Compaſs almoſt three Miles (i). 3 >; 
Mons Cœlius owes its Name to Cœlius, or Cœles, a famous Txſ- 
tan General, who pitch'd his Tents here, when he came to the 
Afiſtance of Romulus againſt the Sabines (k). Livy (1) and Dio- 
(m) attribute the taking of it in, to Tallus Hoſtilius; but 


32 Of the Ciry. Part II, 
To the Eaſt,it has the City Walls; to the South, Mons Aven:ing,. 
to the Welt, Mont Palatinus; to the North, Mons Eſqailing; (a ). 

In Compaſs about two Miles and a half (%. / "MM 

Mons Eſquilinus was anciently call'd Ciſpius, and Oppins (e): 
The Name of :Eſpailinus was varied, fot the eaſier Pronuncition 
from Exquilinzs, a Corruption of Excubinus, ab Excubiit from 
the Watch that Romulus kept here (4). It was taken in by Ser 
wins Tullias ſe), who had here his Royal Seat (f). Varro will 

have the Eſquiliæ to be properly two Mountains g); which 

Opinion has been fince approv'd of by a curious Obſerver (4), 

To the Eaſt, it has the City-Walls; to the South, the V. 
Labicana; to the Weſt, the Valley lying between Mons Celix: 
and Mons Palatinus; to the North, Collis Vimiualis (i). 

In Compaſs about four Miles (79. 
Mons Viminalis derives its Name from the“ Oſier 
that FI there in great Plenty. This Hill was taker 
in by Servins Tullius (1). 5 

To the Eaſt, it has the C 7 Eſquinalis; and to the South, 
Part of the Saburra and the Forum; to the Weft, Mons Quiri 
nalis; to the North, the Vallis Quirinalis (m). gk 

In Compaſs two Miles and a half (2). Ee 1 

The Name of Mons Aventinus has given great Cauſe of Dil 
pute among the Criticks, ſome deriving the Word from Ave. 
tinus an Alban King (o); ſome from the River Avens (p); and 


* Vimina. 


others ab Avibus, from the Birds which us'd to fly hither in gr Te 
Flocks from the Tiber (4: It was call'd too Murcius, from peld 
Murcia, the Goddeſs of Sleep, who had here a Sacellum, or l in 
tle Temple (r); Collis Diane, from the Temple of Diana Pie 
and Remonius from Remus, who would have had the City be J½ 
n in this Place, and was here buried (2). A. Gellius affirms (ier pr. 
That this Hill being all along reputed Sacred, was never enfin: 
clos'd within the Bounds of the City, till the Time of Claudi iir 
But Eutropius (u) expe attributes the taking of it in, to 4 Tu 
cut Martius; and an old Epigram inſerted by Cuſpinian, in UW: 
Comment on Caſſiodorus, confirms the ſame. But it 


To the Eaſt, it has the City-Walls; to the 8. the Campus Hi 
linus; to the Welt, the Tiber; to the North, Mons Palatinus ( 


(a) Ibid. (b) Marlian, lib. 1. cap. 1. (e) Fabrici: Roma, cap. 3. (a) Vid. 
pert. lib. 2. Eleg. 8. (e) Liv. lib, 1. cap. 44. (J) 16. (60 De Ling. Latin. l 
(%) Marlian, lib. 1. cap, 1. (i) Fabrics Roma, cap. 3. (K) Marlian. I. 1. c 
( Dionyſe 1. . (i) Fabricis Roma, Cap. 3. (n) Marlian. lib, 1. c. 1. (+) le. 
de Ling. Lat. I. 4. (p) 1b. (4) 1b. (7) Sext. Pomp. Feftus. (i) Martial. () Fi 
in Nenn. (+) Lib. 13. Gap. 14, (w) Lib. 1. (x) Fabricii Roma, cap: 3+ 


in Circuit Eighteen S:adia, or Two Miles and aQuarter (a). 
Beſides theſe Seven principal Hills, Three other of inferior 
ote were taken in in later Times. . 1 

Collis Hortulorum, or Hortorum, had its Name from the fa- 
nous Gardens of Saluſt adjoining to it (5). It was afterwards 
ald Piucius, from the Pincii, a Noble Family who had here 
heir Seat (c). The Emperor Aurelian firſt inclos'd it within 
de City-Walls (4). 5 wg Wo 5 

To the Eaſt and South it has the plaineſt Part of Mont Qui - 
ali; to the Welt the Vallit Martia; to the North the Walls 
of the City (e. = EG 

In Compals about Eighteen Stadia (f)). 5 

Janiculum, or Fanicularis, was ſo call'd either from an old 
Town of the ſame Name, ſaid to have been built by Janus; 
or, becauſe Janus dwelt and was buried here (g); 
ar, becauſe *twas a Sort of * Gaze to the Romans, * Fanua. 
whence they iſſu'd out upon the Txſcars (b). The 
ſparkling Sands have at preſent given it the Name of Mons 
furens, and by Corruption Montorius (i). We may make two 
Obſervations about this Hill from an Epigram of Martial; 
That *tis the fitteſt Place to take one's Standing for a full Pro- 
ſpect of the City; and that *tis leſs inhabited than the other 
Parts, by reaſon of the Groſſneſs of the Air (. It is ſtill fa- 
mous for the Sepulchres of Nama, and Statius the Poet (1). 

To the Eaſt and South it has the Tiber; to the Weſt the 
Fields; to the North the Vatican (mm. 7 

In Circuit (as much of it as ſtands within the City-Walls) 
C | „ 

Mons Vaticauns owes its Name to the Anſwers of the Yates 
0 Prophets, that us'd to be given here; or from the God Va- 
Hanus or Vagitanns (o). It ſeems not to have been inclos'd 
Whin the Walls 'till the Time of Azrelian. 

This Hill was formerly famous for the Sepulchre of Scipio 
iſricauus; ſome Remains of which are ſtill to be ſeen (p). 
bit it is more celebrated at preſent on the Account of St. Pe- 
4 — the Pope's Palace, and the nobleſt Library in the 

orld. ts OI 1 
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%) Marlian. lib. 1. cap. 1. (6) Roſin. lib. 1. cap. 11. (c) 16id. (d) ibid. 
0 Fabricii Roma, cap. 3. ( ) Martian, lib. 1. cap. I. (e) Roſen. lib. 1. cap. 11. 
0 Feſtus. (7) Fabricii Roma, cap. 3. (E) Martial Epig. lib. 4. Ep. 64. (1) Fa- 
it Roma, lib. 1. Cap. 3. (m) Ibid, ( ) Marhan, lib, r, cap. 1. (o) Feſtus. 
0 areup's Hiſt, of Ita, Book II. 1 
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or Potters Field; to the North the Prata Quintia (a). 


computes at Four Millions (a). 
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To the Faſt it has the Campus Vaticanus, and the River; u 7, 
the South the Janiculum; to the Welt the Campus Figuliny TI 


It lies in the Shape of a Bow drawn up very high; the con. 


vex Part ſtretching almoſt a Mile (). 


As to the Extent of the whole City, the greateſt we meet wil 
in Hiſtory, was in the Reign of Valerian, who enlarg'd the Wali 
to ſuch a Degree as to ſurround the Space of Fifty Miles (+), 

The Number of Inhabitants in its flouriſhing State, Liyfu Att 


At preſent the Compaſs of the City is not above Thirelll Il. 


Miles (e). 5 5 
| (a) Fabricii Roma, cap. * (b) Marlian lib 1. cap. 1. (c) Vopiſe, in Ai 
Liano. (d) De Magnitud. Rem. (e) Fabricii Roma, cap. 2. , 
. CHAP. IL | 
Of the Diviſion of the City into Tribes and Regions 4 
And of the Gates and Bridge.. 120 


| ROMULUS divided his little City into three Tribe, a 4 


Servius Tullius added a fourth; which Diviſion continu! T 


*till the Time of . 1 N 'was he firſt appointed the Four 


teen Regions or Wards : An Account of which, with the Num 


ber of Temples, Baths, c. in every Region, may beth 
taken from the accurate Panvinins. Hy 


Iteets 

; 5 | 1 3 3 bc; $ 

REGION I. PORTA CAPENA. [emp] 

Streets 9. Arches 4. 

Luci 3. Barns 14. 

Temples 4. Mills 12. 1 

"des 6. Great Houſes 121. 7 

Publick Baths 6. _ 


The whole Compaſs 13223 Feet. 
REGION II. COELIMONTIUM. 
Streets 12, PPT Private Baths 80. | 


Luci 2. The great Shambles. Te | 


mples 5. Barns 23. 
Ty Publick Baths of the Mills 23. 
* , KEreat Houſes 133. 


The Compaſs 13200 Feet. 
REGION III. ISIS and SERAPTS. 


Ctteets 8. The Baths of Titus, Trajan 
Temples 2. r 
Ide Amphitheatre of v. Barns 29. or 19. 
ſafes. Mills 23. 
Great Houſes 160. 
The Compaſs 12450 Feet. 


REGION IV. #14 SACRA, or 
TEMPLUM P ACIS. 


Wiircets 8. weraus and Conſtantine. 
emples 10. Private Baths 75. 

he Colo us of the Sun, Barns 18. 

120 Foot hig. Mills 24. 

de Arches of Titus, Se- Great Houſes 138. 


The Compaſs 14000; or as ſome ſay, only 8000 Feet. 
REGION V. ESQUILINA. 


Itreets 15. | Private Baths 75. 

Ki 8. 3 Barns 18. 

emples 6, Mills 22. 

Les 5, Great Houſes 180. 


The Compaſs 15950 Feet. 
REGION VI. ACTA SEMITA. 


ets 12. Or 13. Private Baths 75. 
Ms = 7110 19. 

Mico's 2, ills 2 

1 2. Great = 155. 


92, 


The e Compaſs I 5600 Feet. 
"Ca 
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REGION vi. IA L A4. 


( 
Streets 40. | Mills 17. ; 
Temples 4 Barns 277. F 
Private Baths 75. Great] ouſes 120. 
— * 
The Compaſs 23700 Feet. 


REGION vil. FORUM ROMA NUN 


Streets 12. Carie 4. f. 
Temples 1 Baſilicæ 7. 

Private Baths 66. Columns 6. : 

LEdes 10. Barns 18. 

Portico's 9g. Mills 39. 

Arches 4. Great Houſes 150. tt 
Fora 7. ö L. 


The Compaſs 14867 F ect. 


REGION IX. CIRCUS FLAMINIUS 


Htreets 20. 175 Cui 2. 
Temples 8. Therme . _ Str 
ÆAaes 20. Ty Arches 2. 2 
Portico's 12. | Columns 2. | Pris 
Circi 2. 5 5 Mills 32. ä 
"Theatres 4. Barns 32. 
Baſilicæ 3. Great Houſes 189. 

Tue e 30560 Fe cet. 


f REGION X. PALATIUM. 


Streets 7. Private Baths IF. 
_ Temples 10, Mills 12. 
des 9. Barns 16. | 
Thane 6... Great Houſes 109. 
Carie 4. | 


The Compaſs 11600 Feet. 
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REGION XI. CIRCUS MAXIMUS. 


Streets 8. RS Barns 16. 
des 22. :  Milis:r2, © 
Private Baths 15. Great Houſes 189. 
The Compaſs 11600 Feet. 
REGION XII. PISCINA PUBLICA. 

Streets 12. Berns 28. 
Ades 2. ., NUM 25s -- 
Private Baths 68. Great Houſes 1 28. 

OD The Compaſs 12000 Feet. 

' REGION XIII. AV ENTI NVS. 

beets 19% {1 ' Barns 36. 
bs --. Mills 
Temples 6. Great! jouſts 1 5 
Private Baths 74. 


The Compaſs 16300 F eet. 
REGION XIV. TRANSTIBERINA.. 


Greets 23. Barns 20, 


A Mills 32. 
| Frivrate Baths 136. Great Houſes 15 o. 


The Compaſs 33409 Feet. 


have it) Four at moſt. But as Buildings were inlarg'd, the 
Gates were accordingly multiply'd ; ſo that Pliny tells us, ers 
were thirty-four in his time. 

The moſt remarkable were 

Porta Flumentana, ſo call'd, becauſe it ſtood near the River. 

Porta Flaminia, owing its N ame to the Haminian Way, 
which begins there. 
Porta Carmentalis, built by Romulus, and fo call'd from Car- 
nenta the Propheteſs, Mother of Evander. 


Woods which formerly ſtood near it. 
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As to the Gates, Romulus built only Three, or (as ſome will 


Porta Newa, which Varro derives 4 os. from the 
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38 Of tbe CI rv. Part ll. 
Porta Saliana, deriving its Name from the Salt which the 
8 s us'd to bring in at that Gate from the Sea, to ſupply 
the City. 5 „ WR 
Pen Capena, call'd fo from Capua, an old City of Italy, to 
which the way lay through this Gate. It is ſometimes calld 
Apia, from Appius the Cenſor; and Triumphalis, from the 
riumphs in which the Proceſſion commonly paſs'd under 
here; and Fontinalis, from the 13 which were rais d 
over it: Whence Juvenal calls it, Madida Capena, and Martial 
Capers, grandi Porta que pluit gutt. LE SEL, 
The Tiber was paſs'd over by Eight Bridges; the Names of 
which are thus ſet down by Marlian; Milvius, Alius, Vaticanus, 
Faniculenſis, Ceſtius, Fabricius, Palatinas and Sublicias, 
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CHAP: 
Of the Places of Worſhip ; particularly of the 'Tempiss 
EF ORE we proceed to take a View of themoſt remark- 


as Lv - 
B able Places ſet a- part for the Celebration of Divine-Ser- 
vice, it may be proper to make a ſhort Obſervation about the 
general Names, under which we meet with them in Authors. 
Templum (then) was a Place which had not been only dedi- WM 
| 2 to ſome Deity, but withal formerly conſecrated by the 
Aguri. _ | 1 | NE "I: | 
22 Sacre, were ſuch as wanted that Conſecration; which 
if they afterwards receiv'd, they chang'd their Names to Tem- 
77... £o IEAY> Go 35 GY 
Dielubrum, according to Servius, was a Place that under one | 
Roof comprehended ſeveral Deities. 50 1 
Adicula is only a Diminutive, and fignifies no more than a | 
little A des. | N 35 3 
Sacellum may be det iv'd the ſame way from es Sacre. Fe | 
ſtus tells us, *tis a Place ſacred to the Gods without a Roof. 
"T were-endleſs to reckon up but the bare Names of all the MW. 
Temples we meet with in Authors. The moſt celebrated on 
all Accounts were the Capitol and the Pantheon, oj 
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The Capitol, or Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, was the Effect 


of a Vow made by Tarquinius Priſcus in the Sabine War (a). 
But he had ſcarce laid the Foundations before his Death. His 
Nephew, Tarquin the Proud, finiſh'd it with the Spoils taken 
from the neighbouring Nations (4). But upon the Expulſion of 
the Kings, the Conſecration was perform'd by Horatius the Con- 
ſul (c). The Structure ſtood on a high Ridge, taking in Four 


of Pillars, the other Sides with TWO (4d). The Aſcent from 
the Ground was by an Hundred Steps (e). The prodigious Gifts 
and Ornaments, with which it was at ſeveral times endow'd, 
almoſt exceed Belief. Suetonius (f) tells us, that Auguſtus ga 
| at one time two Thouſand Pound Weight of Gold: And in 
Jewels and precious Stones, to the Value of Five Hundred 
Seſterces. Livy and Pliny (g) ſurprize us with Accounts of the 
brazen Threſholds, the Noble Pillars that Sylla remov'd hither 
from Athens out of the Temple of Fapiter Olympius; the gilded 
Roof, the gilded Shields, and thoſe of ſolid Silver; the huge 
Veſſels of Silver, holding three Meaſures; the Golden Cha- 
riot, c. This Temple was firſt conſum'd by Fire in the Marian 
War, and then rebuilt by Sylla; who dying before the Dedica- 
tion, left that Honour to - "rang Catulus. This too was demo- 
lihed in the Vitellianu Sedition. Veſpaſiau undertook a third, 
which was burnt down about the time of his Death. Domitian 
niꝰd the laſt and moſt Glorious of all; in which the very Gild- 
ng amounted to twelve thouſand Talents (5). On which Ac- 
count Plutarch (i) has obſerv'd of that Emperor, that he was, 
le Midar, deſirous of turning every thing into Gold. There 
re very little Remains of it at preſent; yet enough to make a 
Chriſtian Church ((C). 
The Pantheon was built by Marcus Agrippa, Son. in-Law ta 
AAguſtus Ceſar; and dedicated either to Jupiter Ultro, or ta 
ars and Venus, or more probably, to all the Gods in general, 
s the very Name (quaſi Toy dαναν Oον implies. The Stru- 
dure, according to Fabricius (1), is an Hundred and Forty Foot 
Higb and about the ſame Breadth. But a latter Author has en- 
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1 is curiouſly Vaulted, void Places being left here and there 
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— AY Liv. lib, 1. (b) Id. (e) Plutarch. 
„tts. (f) In Auguſt, Cap. 30. (s) Liv. 
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in Poplicol. (d) Dionyſ. Halicar. (e) 
8 | I. 35, 38. Plin. Il. 33, &c. (4) Pim- 
Poplicolä. (i) Ibid. (&) Fabricii Roma, cap. 9. (0) 1bid, 
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Forty 
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Acres of Ground. The Front was adorn'd with Three Rows 
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= the Number of Feet to an Hundred and Fifty eight. The ; 


ir the greater Strength. The Rafters were Pieces of Braſs of 
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Forty Foot in length. There are no Windows in the whole 
Edifice, only a round Hole at the Top of the Roof, which ſeryez 
very well for the Admiſſion of the Light. Diametrically under 
1s cut a curious Gutter to receive the Rain. The Walls on the 
Inſide are either ſolid Marble, or ineruſted (a). The Front on 
the Outſide was cover'd with brazen Plates gilt, the Top with 
ſilver Plates, which are now chang'd to Lead (b). The Gates 
were Braſs, of extraordinary Work and Bigneſs (c). 
This Temple is (till ſtanding with little Alteration, beſides the | 
Loſs of the old Ornaments, being converted into a Chriſtian 
Church by Pope Boxiface III. (or, as Polydore Virgil (4) has i, 
by Boniface IV.) dedicated to St. Mary and all Saints, tho' the ge⸗ 
neral Name be St. Mary de Rotonda (e). The molt remarkable 


Difference is, that whereas heretofore they aſcended by twelve 1 
Steps, they now go down as many to the Entrance (/)). Cr 
The Ceremony of the Conſecration of Temples, (a Pieceoi "i: 
Superſtition very well worth our Notice) we can't better appre- 
hend, than by the following Account which Tacitus gives us H I. 
that Solemnity in reference to the Capitol, when ropaly's by Ve 
fran : Tho?, perhaps, the chief Rites were celebrated upon thei Pla 
tire raiſiug of the Structure, this being probably intended only ®! 
for the hallowing the Floor. Uzaecimo Kalendas Julias (g) & and 
Upon the 21ſt of F«xe, being a very clear Day, the who "51 
Plot of Ground deſign'd for the Temple, was bound about mit {ron 
Fillets and Garlands. Such of the Soldiers as had lucky Name "rc 
« entred firſt with Boughs in their Hands, taken from thoſe Tre Fhich 
which the Gods more eſpecially delighted in. Next came ing 
© etal Virgins, with Boys and Girls whoſe Fathers and Mc Accou 
© thers were living, and ſprinkled the Place with Brook-Wats the 
It br. 


KRiver- Water, and Spring-Water, Then Helvidius Priſen:ti 
* Pretor, [ Plautus Elian, one of the chief Prieſts, going eto 
© him) after he had perform'd the ſolemn Sacrifice of a Si 
© a Sheep, and a Bullock, for the Purgation of the Floor, 1 
laid the Intrails upon a green Turf; humbly beſought Jai 
Juno, Minerva, and the other Deities Protectors of the En 
that they would be pleas'd to proſper their preſent Undertall 
© and accompliſh, by their Divine Aſſiſtance, what human Fi 
had thus begun. Having concluded his Prayer, he put his Hg 
* to theFillets, to which the Ropes, with a great Stone faſtene 
* them, had been tied for this Occaſion; when immediate!) 


Y Marlian. Topograph. Rem. Antiq. IIb. 6. cap. 6. (ö) 1id. . 
1 © 9. (e) Marlian, bid, (a) Lib. 6, cap. 8. (e) Fabric. cap.) 
d. PD . ES a 
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« whole Company of Prieſts, Senators, and Knights, with the 
( « greateſt Part of the common People, laying hold together on 
© the Rope, with all the Expreſſions of Joy, drew the Stone into 
© the Trench deſign'd for the Foundation, throwing in Wedges of 
Gold, Silver, and other Metals, which had never indur'd the Fire. 
Some curious Perſons have obſerv'd this Similitude between 
the Shape of theſe old Temples and our Modern Churches: 
| That they had one Apartment more holy than the reſt, which 
they term'd Cella, anſwering to our Chancel or Choir; That 
the Portico's in the Sides were in all ReſpeQs like to our Ifles ; 
| nd that our Navis, or Body of the Church, is an Imitation of 
their Baſilica (a). 30 
There are two other Temples particularly worth our Notice; 
not ſo much for the Magnificence of the Structure, as for the 
Cuſtoms that depend upon them, and the remarkable Uſe to which 
they were put. Theſe are the Temples of Jaturn and Fanus. 
The firſt was famous upon Account of ſerving for the Publick 
Treaſury: The Reaſon of which ſome fancy to have been, be- 
cuſe Saturn firſt taught the Italians to Coin Money; or, as 
Plutarch conjectures, becauſe in the Golden Age under Saturn, 
ill Perſons were honeſt and ſincere, and the Names of Fraud 
ad Coverouſneſs unknown to the World (%. But, perhaps, there 
night be no more in't, than that this Temple was one of the 
rongeſt Places in the City, and ſo the fitteſt for that Uſe. Here 
Wy "cc preſerv'd all the Publick Regiſters and Records, among 
mich were the Libri Elephantini or Great Ivory-Tables, con- 
ning a Liſt of all the Tribes, and the Schemes of the publick 


3 „ 
The other was a ſquare Piece of Building (ſome ſay of in- 
ei Braſs) fo large as to contain a Statue of Janus five Foot 
an; with Brazen Gates on each fide, which us'd always to be 
open in War, and ſhut in Time of Peace (c). 
but the Romans were ſo continually 951 in Quarrels, that 
end the laſt Cuſtom but ſeldom put in Practice. 
it, all the long Reign of Numa. Secondly, H. U. C. 519, 

ton the Concluſion of the firſt Panic War. Thirdly, by Au- 
ns, A. U. C. 725. and twice more by the ſame Emperor. 
0. C. 729. and again about the time of our Saviour's Birth. 
den by Nero, 7 U. C. 811. Afterwards by e an. 
0. C. 824. And laſtly by Conſtantius, when, upon Magzer- 


0 Polletys Hiſt, Roman. Flori, lib. 1. cap.z, (6) Pimarch in Problem. 
ide Marlian, Topog, Nm. Antiqu, lib, 6, cap. % 


tans? 
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| tius's Death, he was left ſole Poſſeſſor of the Empire, A. U. 
110 (al. 1 3 


Of this Cuſtom, Virgil gives us a Noble Deſcription: 
Funt geminæ belli porte, fic nomine dicunt, 

Keligione ſacræ, & ſævi formidine Martis: 

Centum arei claudunt vectes æternaque ferri 

Robora;, nec cuſtos abſiſtit limine Janus. 

Has, ubi certa ſedet patribus ſententia pugnæ; 

hes Quiriuali trabea ciuctuque Gabino 
uſignis, reſerat ſtridentia limina Conſul; 

Fpſe vecat pugnas (b). 3 


Sacred to Mars two ſtately Gates appear, 
Made awful by the dread of Arms and War; 
An hundred brazen Bolts from impious Pow'r | 
And everlaſting Bars the Dome ſecure, 5 
And watchful Janus guards his Temple Door. 
; Here when the Fathers have ordain'd to try 
be chance of Battel by their fix'd Decree, 
The Conſul, rich in his Gabinian Gown, 
And Regal Pall, leads the Proceſſion on; 
The ſounding Hinges gravely turn about, 
Roue the impriſon'd God, and let the Furies out. 


1 — — 


Near the Temple of Janus there was a Street which took t 
lame Name, inhabited, for the moſt part, by Bankers and 
Ufurers. It was very long, and divided by the different Nang 
of Janus Sumus, Jauus Medius, and Janus Imus. The tri 
_ 2 laſt of theſe Partitions are mention'd by Horace, lib. 
LPT. I. = — 


Iller Janus ſummus ab imo Perdbcet. 


— — 3 — 2 r ———— 


The other, Tally ſpeaks of in ſeveral Places of his Works (% 
The Superſtition of conſecrating Groves and Woods to tl 
Honour of the Deities, was a Practice very uſual with tl 
Ancients : For, not to ſpeak of thoſe mention'd in the Ho 
Scripture, Pliuy aſſures us, That Trees in old Time ſerv | 
tbe Temples of the Gods. Tacitus reports this Cuſtom of . 
old Germans; Q. Curtius of the Indians, and almoſt all Wriy 


— 


OE — — — — . — — ——— — 


(a) Vid. Caſaubon. Not. ad Snueton. Anguſ?. cap. 22. (6) Vir. Kn. 7. (:) 
2. de Offic. Philip. 8, &c. 8 | 
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Book I. Of the CIT. 43 
of the old Druidt. The Romans too were great Admirers of 
this Way of Worſhip, and therefore had their Luci in moſt 
Parts of the City, generally dedicated to ſome particular Deity. 
The moſt probable Reaſon that can be given for this Practice, 
is taken from the common Opinion, That Fear was the main 
Principle of Devotion among the ignorant Heathens. And 
therefore ſuch darkſome and lonely Seats, putting them into a 
ſudden Horror and Dread, made them fancy that there muſt ne- 
ceſfarily ſomething of Divinity inhabit there, which cou'd pro- 
duce in them ſuch an Awe and Reverence at their Entrance. 


DONE Wo: 
07 the Theatres, Amphithearres, Circo's, Naumachiæ, 
Odea, Stadia, and Xyſti, and of the Campus Martius. 


Heatres, ſo calPd from the Greek $:do0per, to ſee, owe their 

Original to Bacchus (a). They were uſual in ſeveral Parts 
of Greece; and at laſt, after the ſame manner as other Inſtitu- 
tons, were borrow'd thence by the Romans: That the Theatre 
ad Amphitheatre were two ditterent ſorts of Edifices, was ne- 
er queſtion'd, the former being built in the Shape of a Semi- 
crele; the other generally Oval, ſo as to make the ſame Figure 
if two Theatres ſhould be join'd together (6). Yet the ſame 
Face is often call'd by theſe Names in ſevergl Authors. They 
em too, to have been defign'd for quite different Ends; the 
Uheatres for Stage-Plays, the Amphitheatres for the greater Shows 
it Gladiators, wild Beaſts, c. The Parts of the Theatre and 
inphitheatre, beſt worth our Obſervation, by reaſon of their 
Mequent Uſe in Claſſicks, are as follows: „„ 
eng was a Partition reaching quite croſs the Theatre, being 
üer Verſatilis, or Ductilis, either to turn round or to draw 
n tor the preſenting a new Proſpect to the Spectators, as 
"5 has obſerv'd (c). 25 
Proſcenium was the Space of Ground juſt before the Scene, 


Mere the Pulpitum ſtood, into which the Actors came from 
ind the Scenes to perform (a)]. 


ed. 


— 


2 


0) Polydor. Virg. de Rer. invent. lib. 3. cap. 13, (6) 204. (e) In Georg. 3. 
un. lib, 5,, cap. 4. 
gs The 
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The middle Part, or Area, of the Amphitheatre, was call 
Cavea, becauſe twas contiderably lower than the other Patt; 
whence perhaps the Name of Pit in our Play-Houſes was bor. 
row'd: And Arena, becauſe it us'd to be ſtrown with Sand, 
to hinder the Performer from ſlipping. Lipſius has taken No. 
tice, that the whole Amphitheatre was often call'd by both theſ 
Names (a). And the Veroneſe ſtill call the Theatre, which re 
mains almoſt intire in that City, the Arena (). 
There was a threefold Diſtinction of the Seats, according to 
the ordinary Diviſion of the People into Senators, Knights, and 
Commons; the firſt Range was call'd Orcheſtra, from se 
becauſe in that Part of the Grecian T heatres, the Dances wer 
perform'd; the fecond, Equzeſtria; and the other, Poepularia 0%. 
Theatres in the firſt Ages of the Common wealth, were on) 
Temporary, and compos'd of Wood, which ſometimes tumble 
down with a great Deſtruction, as Dio (4) and Pliny (e) ſpeak of 
one particularly. Of theſe temporary Theatres, the moſt celehrs 
ted was that of M. Scaurus, mention'd by Pliny (f) ; the Scenes 
which were divided into three Partitions one above another; the 
firſt conſiſting of 120 Pillars of Marble; the next of the like Num 
ber of Pillars, curiouſly wrought in Glaſs : The Top of all a 
till the ſame number of Pillars adorn'd with gilded Tablets. R 
tween the Pillars were ſet 3000 Statues and Images of Braſs. Til 
Cavea would hold 80000 Men. The Structure which Curio afte 
wards rais'd at the Funeral of his Father, tho inferior to the for 
mer in Magnificence, yet was no leſs remarkable upon Account 
of the admirable Artifice and Contrivance. He built two ipacy 
ous Theatres of Wood, ſoorder'd with Hinges and other Neel 
faries, as to be able to turn round with very little Trouble. Thek 
he ſet at firſt Back to Back, for the Celebration of the Stage- Pl 
and ſuch like Diverſions, to prevent the Diſorder that mig! 
other wiſe ariſe by the Confuſion of the Scenes. Toward the att 
end of the Day, pulling down the Scenes, and joining the ti 
Fronts of the Theatres, he compos'd an exact Amphuheatre, 
which he again oblig'd the People with a Show of Gladiators 0 
Pompey the Great was the firſt that undertook the railing 01 
fix'd Theatre, which he built very nobly with ſquare Stone; d 
which Account, Tacitzs(b)tells us he was ſeverely reprehendedil 
introducing a Cuſtom ſo different from that of their Fore-tathen 


A ĩðͤ vv 


(a) Lipſ. in Amphitheat. (%) Warcupꝰ's Hiſtory of Italy. (c) Caſalins de 
Rem, & Imp. ſplendore. lib. 2. cap. 5, (4) Lib. 37, (e) Lib. 36. cap. 
(/) Ibid, (g) Ibid, () Ann. 14. | _— 
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who were contented to ſee the like Performances, in Seats built 

| only for the preſent Occaſion, and in antient times ſtanding only 
on the Ground. To this Purpoſe, I can't omit an ingenious Re- 
flection of Ovid, upon the Luxury of the Age he liv'd in, by 


comparing the honeſt Simplicity of the old Romans, with the 


Vanity and Extravagance of the Modern in this Particular: 
Tunc neque marmoreo pendebant vela Theatre, 
Nec 7 orion liquido pulpita rubra croco. 
Illic quas tulerant, nemorata Palatia, froudes 
Simpliciter foſite, Scena ſine arte fuit. 
In gradibus ſedit populus de ceſpite factis, 
Dualiber hirſutas fronde tegente comas (a). 
No Pillars then of Egypt's coſtly Stone, 5 . 


. — — CÞ tß— — — 


No Purple Sails hung waving in the Sun, 
No Flowers about the ſcented Seats were thrown. 
But Sylvan Bowers and ſhady Palaces, 
Brought by themſelves, ſecur'd them from the Rays. 
Thus guarded and refreſn'd with humble Green, 
Woncdring they gaz'd upon the Artleſs Scene: 
Their Seats of homely Turf the Crowd would rear, 
And cover with green Boughs their more diſorder'd Hair. 


RI = = > 


uncorrupted in ſeveral Parts of Italy. 
mn — — pſa dierum 
FTeſtorum herboſo colitur fi quando Theatro 
Majeſtas, tandemque redit ad pulpita notum 
Exodium, cum perſonæ pallentis hiatum 
In gremio matris formidat ruſticus infans ; 


| Aquales habitus illic, fumilemque videbis 


Orebeſtram & populum (%). 

On Theatres of Turf in homely State, 
Old Plays they act, old Feaſts they celebrate; 

The ſame rude Song returns upon the Crowd, 

And by Tradition is for Wit allow'd. 

The Mimick yearly gives the ſame Delights, 

And in the Mother's Arms the clowniſh Infant frights. . 
Their Habits (undiſtinguiſh'd by Degree) = 
Are plain, alike; the ſame Simplicity 
| Bothon the Stage, and in the Pit you ſee. 


ed 


) Ovid, de Arte Aran, (b) Tur. Cat. 3. BT 
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Juvenal intimates, that this good old Cuſtom remain'd till 


3 Mr. Dryden. 
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1, Priſcus (d). The Length of it was four Stadia, or Furlongs, the 


beautified and adorn'd by ſucceeding Princes, particularly by Ju- 


ments, are no where particularly deſcrib'd ; but we may ſuppoſe 
them to be very little different from the Circo's and Ampbitbes- 


were often exhibited in the foremention'd Places (g). 


took the Hint of theirs) in the following Words; For the Con. 


lars; and on the Outſide, the Roof or Covering of it was made from 
one Point at Top, with a great man N ee downs 


46 Of the Ciry. Part 

Some Remains of this Theatre of Pompey, are till to be f: 
at Rome, as alſo of thoſe other of Marcellus, Statilius Tay, 
Tiberius, and Titus, the ſecond being almoſt entire (a). 
The Circo's were Places ſet apart for the Celebration of ſeyery 
forts of Games, which we will ſpeak of hereafter. They Were ge. 
nerally oblong, or almoſt in the ſhape of a Bow (5), having a Wall 
quite round (c), with Ranges of Seats for the Convenience of the 
SpeQators. At the Entrance of the Circus ſtood the Carceres, ot 
Liſts, whence they ſtarted ; and juſt by them, one of the Meze, ot 


Marks; the other ſtanding at the farther End, to conclude the Race. 


There were ſeveral of theſe Circi in Rome, as thoſe of Haminiat 
Nero, Caracalla, and Severus: But the moſt remarkable, as the M 
very Name imports, was Circus Maximns, firſt built by Tarquin· 


Breadth the like Number of Acres; with a Trench of ten Foot 
deep, and as many broad, to receive the Water ; and Seats enough 
for a Hundred and Fifty Thouſand Men (e). It was extremely 


lius Ceſar, Auguſtas, Caligula, Domitian, Trajan, and Heliogabalu 
and enlarg'd to ſuch a prodigious Extent, as to be able to contain in 
their proper Seats, two hundred and ſixty thouſand Spectators (f). 

The Naumachiæ, or Places for the Shows of Sea- Engage- 


tres, ſince thoſe ſort of Shows for which they were deſign'd, 


DO deum was a publick Edifice, much after the manner of 2 
Theatre (), where the Muſicians and Actors privately exercis d 
before their Appearance on the yo (i). Plutarch has deſcribd 
one of their Odeums at Athens (whence to be ſure the Koman: 


zrivance of it, on the Inſide it was full of Seats and Ranges of Pil. 


ward, in Imitation of the King of Perſia's Pavilion (A). 
The Stadia were Places in the Form of Circo's for the Run-} 
ning of Men and Horſes (1). A very noble one Suetonius (n 
tells us was built by Domitian. | „„ 
(a) Fabric. Rom, cap. 12. (b) Marlian. Topog. Rom. Ant. lib. 4. cap. 19d 
(c) Polydor. Virg. de Rer. invent. lib, 2. cap. 14. (d) Livy & Dienyſ. Halle | 
(e) Dionyſ. lib. 3. (F) Plin. lib. 36. (g) Marlian. Topog. Rom. Ant. lib. „ 
cap. 13. (+) Fabric. Nom. cap 12. (i) Roſin. lib. 5. cap. 4. (k) In Teri | 
(!) Fabric, Rom. cap. 12. (m) In Domitian, | 
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| Book 1 Of the City. - 


The X. were Places built after the Faſhion of the Portico's 
bor the Wreltlers to exerciſe in (a). 

The Campus Martius, famous on ſo many Accounts, was a 
urge plain Field, lying near the Tiber, whence we find it ſome- 
mes under the Name of Tiberinus. It was call'd Martius, be- 
eauſe it had been conſecrated by the old Romanus to the God Mars. 

Beſides the pleaſant Situation, and other natural Ornaments, 
the continual Sports and Exerciſes perform'd here, made it one 
f the moſt diverting Sights near the City. For, Ne Ep 

Here the young Noblemen practis'd all manner of Feats of 
\Qivity; learn'd the Uſe of all Sorts of Arms and Weapons. 

lere the Races, either with Chariots or ſingle Horſes, were 
ndertaken. Beſides this, *twas nobly adorn'd with the Statues 
f famous Men, and with Arches, Columns and Portico's, and 
ther magnificent Structures. Here ſtood the Villa Publica, or 
ace for the Reception and Entertainment of Ambaſſadors from 
oreign States, who were not allow'd to enter the City. Seve- g 
of the Publick Comitia were held in this Field; and for that 
Papoſe were the Seyta, or Ovilia, but an Apartment enclos'd 
im Rails, where the Tribes or Centuries went in one by one 
0 give their Votes. Cicero, in one of his Epiſtles to Atticus, in- 
mates a noble Deſign he had to make the Sept of Marble, and 
cover them with a high Roof, with the Addition of a ſtately 
Portico or Piaxza, all round. But we hear no more of this Pro- 
d, and therefore may reaſonably ſuppoſe, he was diſappointed 
j the Civil Wars which broke out preſently after. 


(s) Fabric, Rom, Cap, 12. 


„ 
ile Curiæ, Senacula, Baſilicæ, Fora, and Comitium. 


PHE Roman Curia, (it ſignifies a Publick Edifice) was of 

* two ſorts, Divine and Civil: In the former, the Prieſts and. 
cigious Orders met for the Regulation of the Rites and Cere- 
ones belonging to the Worſhip of the Gods: In the other, the 
te us'd to aſſemble, to conſult about the Publick Concerns of 

e Common-wealth. (a) The Senate could not meet in ſuch a 


(s) Alex, ab Alex. I, cap. 16. . 


2 
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48 
peak of a Curia in the Comitium, tho? that itſelf were no ©. 


the Death of Fulius Cæſar (e). 
could be no other than a Meeting- place for the Senate, the fim 


as the Eræcians call'd yeproin. Sext. Pomp. Feſtus ( 
three Senacula; two within the City-Walls for ordinary Con 


| hear Cauſes, and for the Counſellors to receive Clients. Th 


Voſſius (k) has obſerv'd, that theſe Baſilice were exactly if ] 
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Curia, unleſs it had been ſolemnly conſecrated by the Augurs (i 
and made of the ſame Nature as a Temple. Sometimes (at leaf) 
the Curiæ were no diſtin& Building, but only a Room or Hal 
in ſome Publick Place; as particularly Livy (H and Pliny 0 


tire Structure. The moſt celebrated Carie were, 
. 1 built by Tullus Hoſtilius, as Livy (d) infor 
us: And 3 7 . 
Curia Pom ei, where the Senate aſſembled for the effedin 


Senaculum is ſometimes the ſame as Caria (f): To be ſure 


) tells usa 


* 


ſultations; and one without the Limits of the City, where the 
Senate aſſembled to give Audience to thoſe Ambaſladors of Fi 
reign States, whom they were unwilling to honour with a 
Admiſſion into the City. 8 
Lampridius (h) informs us, that the Emperor Heliogabal 
built a Senaculum purpoſely for the uſe of the Women, where, u 
on high Days, a Council of grave Matrons were to keep Cout 
The Baſilicæ were very ſpacious and beautiful Edifices, & 
ſign'd chiefly for the Centumviri, or the Judges to fit.in an 


Bankers too had one Part of it allotted for their Reſidence (1 


the Shape of our Churches, oblong almoſt like a Ship; whi 
was the reaſon that upon the Ruin of many of them, Chriſta 
Churches were ſeveral times rais'd on the old Foundation 
And very often a whole Baſilica converted to ſuch a pious Ul 
And hence, perhaps, all our great Domo's or Cathedrals, 
till call'd Baſilicæ. 

The Roman Forums were publick Buildings, about thi 
times as long as they were broad. All the Compaſs of tl 
Forum was ſurrounded with arch'd Portico's, only ſome Paſlag 
being left for Places of Entrance. They generally contriv dt 
have the moſt ſtately Edifices all round them, as Temp 
Theatres, Baſilice, &c (I). 


(a) A. Gell. I. 14. c. 7. (6) Lib. 1. (e) Lib-- (ad) Lib. 1. (e) Sweton 
Jul. Cæſ. c. $0, (f) Marlian, Topog. Ant. Rem. lib. 3. cap. 27. (c) In 10 
Senaculum. (H) In vit. Heliagab. (i) Raſin. Ant. l 9. G 7. (ln voce Bal 
(0% Lipſ. de Mag. Rom. | 
7 
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lt weredelign'd for the Ornament of the City, and for the Uſe 
K publick Courts of Juſtice; the others were intended for no 
ther end but the Neceflities and Conveniencies of the Inhabitants, 
d were no doubt equivalent to our Markets. I believe Lipſius 
the Deſcription that has been given above, means only the for 
ner. Of theſe there were Five very conſiderable in Rome: 


nall Sides by Tarquinius Priſcus. It was call'd Forum Romanum, 
r imply Forum, by way of Eminence, on Account of its Anti- 
uity, and of the moſt frequent Uſe of it in publick Affairs Mar- 
al (a) and Sratius (6) for the ſame reaſon give it the Name of 
rum Latium; Ovid the ſame (c, and of Forum Magnum (d); 
d Herodian (e calls it Thy dpyatay dy2egs 3 Forum vetus. 
Statins the Poet (F) has given an accurate Deſcription of the 
wan, in his Poem upon the Statue of Domitian on Horſe back, 
t up here by that Emperor. 


From Julium, built by Jalius Cæſar, with the Spoils taken 


00000 Seſterces; and Dio (H) affirms it to have much exceed- 
| the Forum Romanm.  . „ 

Forum Auguſti, built by Auguſtus Ceſar, and reckon'd by Pliny 
ongthe Wonders of the City. The molt remarkable Curio- 
tf was the Statues in the two Portico's on each Side of the 


as, and moſt of the eminent Perſons in the Common-wealth, 


e Pedeſtal of every Statue, expreſſing the chief Actions and 
wloits of the Perſon it repreſented (). Fe 

his Forum, as Spartian (A) informs us, was reſtor'd by the 
Mmeror Hadrian. 5 „ 4 
Forum Nerve, begun by Domitian, as Suetouius (1) relates; 
t iniſh'd and nam d by the Emperor Nerva. In this Forum, 


#puſtizs, mention'd but now. This Forum was call'd 


* 


0 Eu lib. 2. (6) Sptear. lib, 1. cap. 1. C) Faſt. 4. (4) Faſt. 3. (0 In 
M, Antonin, (J) Hl. lib. 1. cap. 1. (g) In Ful. Caf. cap. 26. (4) Dio, 
«43, (i) Lipf. de Magnitud, Rm. (K) In vit. Hadrian. (I) In Dennit, cap, 5. 
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They were of two Sorts; Fora Civilia, and Fora Venalia: The 


Hrum Romanum, built by Romulus, and adorn'd with Portico's 


the Gallick War. The very Area, Suetonius (g) tells us, coſt 


Pin Building. In one, were all the Latin Kings, beginning with 
Lneas, in the other, all the Kings of Rome, beginning with Ko- 


(Auguſtus himſelf among the reſt; with an Inſcription upon 


lexander Severus ſet up the Statues of all the Emperors 
at had been canoniz'd (m), in imitation of the Contrivance 


aiftorizz, becauſe it lay very convenient for- Paſſage 


1 
1 
K 

; | 
1 
| 
1 
Al 
1 

4 

is | 


| 


forbear making an Harangue upon the Matter (e). We meet i 


the Prince, before you talk of getting ſuch a Horſe, will you i 


and reſcu'd them here, after they had been ſtollen by C ac. 
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to the other three; and Palladium, from the Statue of Miner 
the tutelar Deity of Auguſtus (a) ; upon which Account, per. 
haps, Fabricius (b attributes the Name of Palladium to the fr 
of that Emperor. "= e 
There's ſcarce any thing remaining of this Forum, except a 
old decay'd Arch, which the People by a ſtrange Corruption 
inſtead of Nerva's Arch, call Noah's Ark (. | 


But the moſt celebrated for the admirable Structure and Co 
trivance, was the Forum Trajani, built by the Emperor Tra ver 
with the foreign Spoils he had taken in the Wars. The Cove bib 
ing of this Edifice was all Braſs, the Portico's exceedingly ben yt 
tiful and magnificent, with Pillars of more than ordinary Heu 
and Chapiters of exceſſive Bigneſs (a). OY T 
Ammianus Marcellinus, in the Deſcription of Conſtantius if 
triumphal Entrance into Rome, when he has brought him, witli * 1 
no ordinary Admiration, by the Baths, the Pantheon, the CapivalM'* b 
and other noble Structures, as ſoon as ever he gives him a d! 
of this Forum of Trajan, he puts him into an Ecſtaſie, and ca. 4 


the ſame Place with a very ſmart Repartee which . 
receiv'd at this time from Ormiſdas, a Perſian Prince. The En 
peror, as he ſtrangely admir'd every thing belonging to this no 
ble Pile, ſo he had a particular Fancy for the Statue of Traja 
Horſe, which ſtood on the top of the Building, and expreſs 
his Deſire of doing as much for his own Beaſt : Pray Sir, fi 


pleas'd to build ſuch a Stable to put him in (J. 
The chief Fora Venalia, or Markets, were, 
Boarium, for Oxen and Beef. Le 


Propertins (g) has a pretty Fancy about this Forum, that it too 
its Name from Hercules's Oxen, which he brought from Spar 


Suarium, for Swine. 

Piſtorium, for Bread. 

Cupedinarium, ſor Dainties. 

Holitorium, for Roots, Sallads, and ſuch like. a 

The Comitizm was only a part of the Forum Romanam, Wild 
ſerv'd ſometimes for the Celebration of the Comitia, which WI 
be deſcrib'd hereafter. | 


(=) Lipf, in Magn, Rem. (i) Roma, Cap. 7. (e) Marlian, lib. 3. a. | 
| (4) 1demlib. cap. 13. (e) Ammian Marcellin. Hiſt, lib. 16,. (F) Abd. (4) 
4+ Eleg. 10. ver. 20. N G ; | 7 X 


In this part of the Forum ſtood the Roſtra, being a Suggeſtum, 
or fort of Pulpit, adorn'd with the Beaks of Ships taken in a Sea- 
Fight from the Inhabitants of Antium in Italy, as Livy (a) informs 
us. In this the Cauſes were pleaded, the Orations made, and the 
Funeral Panegyricks ſpoke by Perſons at the Death of their Relati- 
ons; which prous Action they term'd Defuancti pro roſtris landatio. 
Hard by was fix'd the Pateal, of which we have ſeveral and 
ery different Accounts from the Criticks ; but none more pro- 
able than the Opinion of the ingenious Monſieur Dacier (6), 
Thich be delivers to this PurpoſſgGmmſmmmee. 
« The Romans, Whenever a Thunderbolt fell upon a Place 
« without a Roof, took care, out of Superſtition, to have a 
port of Cover built over it, which they properly call'd Puteal. 
(his had the Name of Pzzeal Libonis, and Scribonium Puteal, 
a « hecauſe Scribonius Libo erected it by Order of the Senate. 
de Prætor's Tribunal ſtanding juſt by, is often ſignified in 
Authors by the ſame Expreſſion. re vo 


(% Lib. 2. (6) Dacier, Notes on Horace, lib, 2, Sat, 6. verſe 38. 


e Z . n | 
. v @ar VL. IT: 7 
e Portico's, Arches, Columns, and Trophies. 


[N Accounts of the eminent Buildings of the City, the PO R- 
TICO's have ever had an honourable Place. They were 
Wiuctures of curious Work and extraordinary Beauty, annex'd 
lb publick Edifices, Sacred and Civil, as well for Ornament as 
Ve. They generally took their Names either from the Tem- 
Is that they ſtood near, as Porticus Concordiæ, Quirini, Her- 
ws, Ke. or from the Authors, as Porticus Pompeia, Octavia, 
40, &c. or from the Nature and Form of the Building, as 
cus cur da, ſtadiata, porphyretica: or from the Shops that 
lee kept in them, as Margaritaria, and Argentaria: or from 
be remarkable Painting in them, as Porticus Jſidis, Europæ, &c. 
teile from the Places to which they join'd, as Porticus Am- 
theatri, Porticus Circi, &c. (a). „ 
ele Portico t were ſometimes put to very ſerious Uſe, ſerv- 
tor the Aſſemblies of the Senate on ſeveral Accounts. Some- 
mes the Jewellers, and ſuch as dealt in the moſt precious Wares, 
WK up here their Standing, to expoſe their Goods to Sale: 
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0 Faria Nena, cap. 13. 
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But the general Uſe that they were put to, was the Pleaſure of 
walking or riding in them; in the Shade in Summer and in 
Winter in the Dry; like the preſent Piaxza's in Traly. Vellein 
Patereulas (a), when he deplores the extreme Corruption of 
Manners that had crept into Rome, upon the otherwiſe happ 
Conclufion of the Carthaginian War, mentions particularly the 
Vanity of the Noblemen, in endeavouring to out-ſhine one 4. 
nother in the Magnificence of their Porzico's, as a great Inſtance | 
of their extravagant Luxury. Wl i ET 


And Juvenal in his Seventh Satyr complains : 
Balnea ſexcentis, & pluris Porticus, in qua 
Ceſtatur Dominus quoties pluit: anne ſerenum 
Expectet, ſpargatve luto jumenta recenti ? 

Hic potius namque hic munde nitet ungula mule. 


On ſamptuous Baths the Rich their Wealth beſtow, 
Or ſome expenſive airy Portico; — 
Where ſafe from Showers they may be born in State; 
And, free from Tempeſts, for fair Weather wait: 

Or rather not expect the clearing dunn?! : 
Fhro? thick and thin their Equipage muſt run: 

Or ſtaying, *tis not for their Servant's ſake, 
But that their Mules no Prejudice may take. 


Mr. Charles Dryan. 


Ach Es were publick Buildings, deſign'd for the Rewardand MY | 
Encouragement of noble Enterprizes, erected generally to tief 's: 
Honour of ſuch eminent Perſons as had either won a Victory oy Hel 

extraordinary Conſequence Abroad, or had reſcu'd the Common 144 
wealth at Home from any conſiderable Danger. At firſt the a 
were plain and rude Structures, by no means remarkable toy ſupp 
Beauty or State. But in latter Times no Expences were thong fel 
too great for the rendring them in the higheſt manner Splendid 5d: 
and Magnificent: Nothing being more uſual than to have f an 
greateſt Actions of the Heroes they ſtood to honour, curiouſiii Mar 
expreſs'd, or the whole Proceſſion of the Triumph cut out on tay Pro! 
Sides. The Arches built by Romulus were only of Brick; that0 the f 
Camillas, of plain ſquare Stone; but then thoſe of Ceſar, Druſu4 al n 
Titus, Trajan, Gordian, &c. were all entirely Marble (). Yea 
As to their Figure, they were at firſt Semicircular, Whenc d 
probably they took their Names. Afterwards they were bull med 


(40 Lib. 2. cap. I. (6) Feirivii Roma, cap. 14. Fouts 
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Four-ſquare, with a ſpacious arched Gate in the Middle, and lit- 
tle ones ON each ſide. Upon the vaulted part of the Middle-Gate, 
hung little wing'd Images, repreſenting Victory, with Crowns 
in their Hands, which when they were let down, they put upon 
the Conqueror's Head as he paſs'd under in Triumph (a). 

The COL UMNS or Pillars were none of the meaneſt Beau- 
tes of the City. They were at laſt converted to the ſame Deſign 
x the Arches, for the honourable Memorial of ſome noble Vi- 
gory or Exploit, after they had been a long time in Uſe for the 
chief Ornaments of the Sepulchres of great Men; as may be ga- 
thered from Homer, Iliad 16. where Funo, when ſhe's foretel- 
ling the Death of Sarpedon, and ſpeaking at laſt of carrying him 
into his own Country to be bury'd, has theſe Words; 
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There ſhall his Brothers and ſad Friends receive 
The breathleſs Corps, and bear it to the Grave. 
A Pillar ſhall be rear'd, a Tomb be laid, 

The nobleſt Honour Earth can give the Dead. 


ES The Pillars of the Emperors Trajan and Antoninus have been 
extremely admir'd for their Beauty and curious Work; and 
therefore deſerve a particular Deſcription. 5 
The former was ſet up in the Middle of Trajan's Forum, bo- 

ing compos'd of 24 great Stones of Marble, but ſo curiouſly ce- 
mented, as to ſeem one intire natural Stone. The Height was 
144 Foot, according to Eutropius (b); tho' Marlian (c ſeems to 
make them but 128: Yet they are eaſily reconcil'd, if we 
luppoſe one of them to have begun the Meaſure from the Pillar 
elf, and the other from the Rafi. It is aſcended on the In- 
de by 185 winding Stairs, and has 40 little Windows for the 
Admifſion of the Light The whole Pillar is incruſted with 
Mable; in which are expreſs'd all the noble Actions of the Em- 
petor, and particularly the Dacian War. One may ſte all over it 
tte ſeveral Figures of Forts, Bulwarks, Bridges, Ships, e. and 
al manner of Arms, as Shields, Helmets, Targets, Swords, 
Pears, Dageers, Belts, c. together with the ſeveral Offices and 
mploymeuts of the Soldiers; ſome digging Trenches, ſome 
mealuring out a Place for the Tents, and others making a 
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1 Of the Ciry, Patt l 


Triumphal Proceſſion (a). But the nobleſt Ornament of this pi. 
lar, was the Statue of Trajan on the top, of a Gigantick Bigneſs: 


It exceeded only in one Reſpect, that *twas 176 Foot high (c): 
For the Work was much inferior to the former, as being under. 
taken in the declining Age of the Empire. The Aſcent on the 


ror naked, as appears from ſome of his Coins (4). 


Lapis, and the like. This Pillar, as Mr. Laſſels informs vs, i 


he hadgain'd ſo famous a Victory over the Carthaginian and dic. 


| .. Ca fal. Par. 1. C. II. (f) Marian. 1 3. C. 18. (x) Ovid. F aft. 6, 


being no leſs than twenty Foot high. He was repreſented in; 
Coat of Armour proper to the General, holding in his Left-Hang 
a Sceptre, in his Right a hollow Globe of Gold, in which his 
own Aſhes were repoſited after his Death (5). 
The Column of Antoninus was rais'd in Imitation of this, which 


Inſide was by 106 Stairs, and the Windows in the Sides 56. The 
Sculpture and the other Ornaments were of the {ame Natures 
thoſe of the firſt: And on the top ſtood a Coloſſus of the Emye- 

Both theſe Columns are ſtill ſtanding at Rome; the former moſt 
entire. But Pope Sixtus the firſt, inſtead of the two Statues of 


the Emperors, ſet up St. Peter's on the Column of Trajan, and 


St. Paul's on that of Antoninus (ce). 28 
Among the Columns we muſt not paſs by the Miliarium au. 


reum, 2 gilded Pillar in the Forum, erected by Auguſtus Ceſar, 
at vrhich all the High- ways of /zaly met, and were concluded / 


From this they counted their Miles, at the End of every Mil: 
ſetting up a Stone; whence came the Phraſe of Primus ab Ur. 


my to be ſeen.” n I - oY | 
Nor muſt we forget the Columna Bellica, thus deſcrib'd by Ovid 
. a tergo ſummum brevis area Circum, 
ſt ibi non parve parva columna notes = 
Hine ſolet haſta manu belli prænuncia mitti 
In regem & gentem, cum placet arma capi (g). 
Behind the Circus on the level Ground 
Stands a ſmall Pillar, for its uſe renown'd: 
Hence *tis our Herald throws the fatal Spear, 
Denotes the Quarrel, and begins the War. 


But thoſe who admire Antiquity, will think all theſe inferior to 
the Columua Noſtrata, ſet up to the Honour of C. Duilius, when 


lian Fleets, A. U. $4 493, and adorn'd With the Beaks of the Vel- 
ſels taken in the Engagement. This is ſtil! to be ſeen in Rome, 


— 


— 
| 


(a) Fabricius, c. 7. (b) Caſalins Pay. 1. c. 11. () Marlian. J. 6. c. 13. (4) 


and! 


_ Jeon 57 


ganever fails of a Viſit from any curious Stranger. The Inſerip- 
on on the Baſis is a noble Example of the old way of Writing, 
\ the early Times of the Common- wealth. Beſides this ancient 
nd molt celebrated one, there were ſeveral other Colamne roſtratæ 
refted on like Occaſions; as particularly four by Auguſtus Ceſar, 
fier the Actian Defeat of Autony: To theſe Virgil alludes; 
Addam & navali ſurgentes are columnas (a). 1 
The Deſign of the Trophies is too well known to need any 
wlication? The Shape of them cannot be better underſtood 
tan by the following Deſcription of the Poet. . 
Ingentem quercam deciſis undique ramis | 
Conſtituit tumulo, fulgentiaque induit Arma, 
Meꝛenti ducis exuvias; tibi mague troſ hæum 
Bellipotens: aptat rorantes ſanguine criſtas, 
Telaque trunca viri, & bis ſex thoraca petitum 
Perfoſſumque locis e clypeumque ex are ſiniſtræ 
Subligat, atque enſem collo ſuſpeudit eburuum (b). 
And firſt he lopp'd an Oak's great Branches round; 
The Trunk he faſten'd in a rifing Ground : | 
And here fix d the ſhining Armour on, 
The mighty Spoil from proud Mezentius won: 
Above the Creſt was plac'd, that dropt with Blood, 
A grateful Trophy to the warlike Good,. 
His ſhatter'd Spears ſtuck round: The Corſlet too, 
Piero d in twelve Places, hung deform'd below : © 
While the Left-ſide his maſly Target bears, 


The Neck the glittering Blade he brandiſh'd in the Wars. 


Of thoſe Trophies which Marius rais'd after the C:mbric War, 
ilremaining at Rome, we have this Account in Fabricius: The 

e two Trunks of Marble hung round with Spoils : One of them is 
nedwith a Scaly Corſlet, with Shields and other Military Orna- 
nts: Juſt before ts, it ſet a young Man in the Poſture of a 
ie with his Hands behind him, and all round were wing'd 
mages of Victory. The other is ſet out with the common Military 
av, having a Shield of an nnequal Round, and two Helmets, 
ie pen and adorned with Creſts, the other cloſe without Creſts. 
the ſame Trophy is the Shape of a Soldier's Cort, with ſeve- 
ld other Deſigns, which by reaſon of the Decay of the Marble, 
'* very difficult to be diſcovered c). 


(a) Georg, 3. (+) Ving. Encid. 11. (c) Fabricius, cap. 14. 
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Of the Bagnio's, Aquæducts, Cloacæ, and pub. 
ff... . * 0 


THAN cannot be a greater Inſtance of the Magnificence, q 
— rather Luxury of the Romans, than their noble Bagyy; 
Ammianus Marcellinus obſerves (a), that they were built u wy 
dum Provinciarum, as large as Provinces: But the great Va 
(% judges the Word Provinciaraum to be a Corruption of Piſ; 
narum. And tho' this Emendation does in ſome Meaſureeite 
nuate one part of the Vanity, which has been ſo often alledy{ 
againſt them, from the Authority of that Paſſage of the Hi 
rian; yet the prodigious Accounts we have of their Orm 
ments and Furniture, will bring them, perhaps, under a Cen 
ſure no more favourable than the former. Seneca ſpeaking of ti 
Luxury of his Country-men in this Reſpect, complains, The 
they were arriv'd to ſuch a Pitch of Niceneſs and Delicacy, 
to ſcorn to ſet their Feet on any thing but precious Stones (% 
And Pliny wiſhes good old Fabricius were but alive to ſee th 
Degeneracy of his Poſterity, when the very Women muſt ha 
their Seats in the Baths of ſolid Silver (a). But a Deſcriptio 
| from a Poet, may, perhaps, be more diverting ; and this Sat 
1 bas oblig'd us with in his Poem upon the Baths of Claudi 
| FEtruſcus, Steward to the Emperor Claudius. 


Nil ibi plebeium: nuſquam Temeſiea videbis 
Fra, ſed argento felix propellitur unda, 

Argentoque cadit, labriſque nitentibus inſtat 

Delicias mirata ſuas, & abire recuſat. 


Nothing there's Vulgar : not the faireſt Braſs 
In all the glittering Structure claims a Place. 
From Silver-Pipes the happy Waters flow, 
In Silver-Ciſterns are receiv'd below. 


(4) Ammian. Marcell. lib, 16. (% Nota ad locum. (e) Epiſt. 86. 
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" See where With noble Pride the doubtful Stream 
Stands fix*d in wonder on the ſhining Brim ; 
Surveys its Riches, and admires its State; 

Loth to be raviſh'd from the glorious Seat. _ 


ts 


The moſt remarkable Bagnio's were thoſe of the Emperors 
bocletian and Antoninus Caracalla; great part of which are 
tanding at this time, and with the vaſt high Arches, the beau- 
ful and ſtately Pillars, the extraordinary Plenty of foreign 
Marble, the curious vaulting of the Roots, the prodigious 
Number of ſpacious Apartments, and a thouſand other Orna- 
ments and Conveniencies, are As pleaſing a Sight to a Travel- 


er as any other Antiquities in Rome. 55 

To theſe may be added the Nymphæa; a kind of Grottos ſa- 
ered to the Nymphs, from whole Statues, which adorn'd them, 
or from the Waters and Fountains which they afforded, their 
Name is evidently deriv'd. A ſhort Eſſay of the famous Lucas 
ulſtenius on the old Picture of a Nymphenm dug up at the 
Foundation of the Palace of the Barberini, is to be met with 
inthe Fourth Tome of Grævius's Theſaurus, p. 180. 

The Aguæducts were, without queſtion, ſome of the nobleſt 
Defigns of the old Romans. Sextus Julius Frontinus, a Roman 
Author, and a Perſon of Conſular Dignity, who has compil'd a 
whole Treatiſe. on this Subject, affirms them to the cleareſt 
Token of the Grandeur of the Empire. The firſt Invention of 
them is attributed to Appius Claudius, A. U. C. 441. who brought 
Water into the City by a Channel of eleven Miles in Length. 
But this was very inconſiderable to thoſe that were afterwards 
carried on by the Emperors and other Perſons ; ſeveral of 
which were cut thro* the Mountains, and all other Impedi- 
ments for above forty Miles together; and of ſuch an Height, 
that a Man on Horſeback, as Procopius informs us, might ride 
thro them without the leaſt Difficulty (a). But this is meant 
only of the conſtant Courſe of the Channel; for the Vaults and 
Arches were in ſome Places 109 Foot high (). Procopius (c) 
makes the Aquæducts but fourteen : Yor (4) has enlarg'd the 
Number to twenty : In the Names of them the Waters only. 
were mention'd ; as Aqua Claudia, Aqua Appia, &c. 

The noble Poet Rutilius thus touches on the Aquæducts, in 


* 


bis ingenious Itinerary : 


—— 


(a) Procopius de bell, Goth lib. 1. (60 Sort, Jul, Freomin, (c De bello Goth. 
lb. l. (a) Deſcrip. Vrb. Region, | | | 
LE Quid 
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Quid loquar aerio pendentes fornice rivos, 
Qua vix imbriferas tolleret Iris aquas? 
Hos potius dicas creviſſe in ſydera montes, 
Tale Giganteum Gracia laudat opus (a). 


What ſhould I ſing how lofty Waters flow 
From airy Vaults, and leave the Rain below, £ 
While conquer'd Iris yields with her unequal Bow? 
Bold Zyphoz here had ſpar'd his Strength and Skill, 
And reach'd Jove's Walls from any tingle Hill. 


But that which Pliny calls Opus omnium maximum, werethe 
Cboacæ, or common Gutters for the Conveyance of Dirt and 
Filth. And becauſe no Authority can be better than his, we 
may venture to borrow the whole Account of them from the 
ſame Place, Coloacæ, opus omnium maximum, &c. 
© The Colace, the greatelit of all the Works, he contriy'd by 
© undermining and cutting thro' the ſeven Hills upon which 
£ Rome is ſeated, making the City —_ as it were, between 
Heaven and Earth, end capable of being ſail'd under: M. 
Agrippa, in his Edileſhip, made no leſs than ſeven Streams 
© meet together under Ground in one main Channel, with ſuch 
© a rapid Current, as to carry all before them that they met 
* with in their Paſſage. Sometimes, when they are violently 
© fwelPd with immoderate Rains, they beat with exceflive Fury } 
© againſt the Paving at the Bottom, and on the Sides. Some- 
© times in a Flood, the Tiber Waters oppoſe them in their 
© Courſe; and then the two Streams encounter with all the! 
Fury imaginable ; and yet the Works preſerve their old] 
© Strength, without any ſenſible Damage. Sometimes huge 
© Pieces of Stone and Timber, or ſuch like Materials, are car- 
© ried down the Channel, and yet the Fabrick receives no De. 
< triment. Sometimes the Ruins of whole Buildings deſtroy'd M 
© by Fire or other Caſualties, preſs heavily upon the Frame. 
© Sometimes terrible Earthquakes ſhake the very Foundations, 
© and yet they ſtil] continue impregnable almoſt 800 Years} 
« fince they were firſt laid by Zarquinius (C). | 
Very little inferior to the Works already mention'd, were 
the Publick Ways, built with extraordinary Charge, to a great 
Diſtance from the City on all Sides. They were generally pa d. 
with Flint, tho' ſometimes, and eſpecially without the City, 
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(* Rat il, Itinerar «lib, I, (6) Plia. lib. 36. cap. 15. with l 
| | x) ; 
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in Pebbles and Gravel. The moſt noble, in all Reſpects, was 
ie Vi Appia, taking its Name from the Author Appius, the 
me that invented the Cloace. This was carried to ſuch a vaſt 
ength, that She h (a) reckons it a very good five Days Jour- 
er to reach the End: And Liꝑſius (b) computes it at 350 Miles. 
n Account of as much of this Way as lies between Kome and 
Naples, the Right Reverend the preſent Lord Biſhop of Sarum 


5 oblig'd us with in his Letters (c): He tells us, tis twelve 


ot broad; all made of huge Stones, moſt of them Blue; and 
Wir ace generally a Foot and a half large on all Sides. And 
eentiy after, admiring the extraordinary Strength of the 

Work, he ſays, that tho' it has laſted above 1800 Years, yet, 

& moſt Places, *tis for ſeveral Miles (d) together as intire as 
hen it was firſt made. And as to the Via Flaminia, the next 
aſey of Note, the fame Author obſerves, that tho' it be 
x indeed ſo intire as the former, yet there is enough left to 
ile a juſt Idea of the Roman Greatneſs. _ „„ 
[| muſt deſire leave to conclude this Subject with the ingeni- 
65 Epigram of Janus Vitalis, an Italian Poet. 


0d Romam in media queris novas advena Roma, 
Et Rome in Roma mil reperis medie? 
Auſpice murorum moles, . Te e: 
Obrutaque horrenti vaſta Theatra ſitu: 
Hec ſunt Roma: Viden delut ipſa cada vera tante 
Urbis adhuc ſpirent imperioſa minas? 5 
Vicit ut hæc mundum, niſa eſt ſe vincere: vicit, 
| A ſe non victum ne quid in orbe foret. 
Hinc victa in Roma victrix Roma illa ſepulta eff, 
HAigue eadem victriæ victaque Roma fo. 
Albula Romani reſtat nunc nominis index, 
Qui quoque nunc rapidis fertur in equor aquis. 
Diſce hinc quid poſſit e immota labaſc unt, 
Et que perpetuo ſunt agitata, manent. 


To ſeek for Rome, vain Stranger, art thou come, 

And find'ſt no Mark, within Rome's Walls, of Rome? 
dee here the era gy Walls, the Tow'rs defac d, 

And Piles that frighten more than once they pleas'd: 
dee the vaſt Theatres, a ſhapeleſs Load, 

and Sights more Tragick than they ever ſhow's : 


b. Bell, Gorh, lib. 1. (6) De Afagr, X. () Letter 4th, (4) ibid. 
EEE This 


Chis, this is Rome: Her haughty Carcaſs ſpread 
Still awes in Ruin, and commands when dead. 
The Subject World firſt took from her their Fate; 
And when ſhe only ſtood unconquer'd yet, 
Herſelf ſhe laſt ſubdu'd, to make the Work compleat. 
But ah! ſo dear the fatal Triumph coſt, 
That conqu'ring Rome is in the conquer'd loſt. 

Yet rolling Tiber {till maintains his Stream, 
$Swelld with the Glories of the Roman Name. 
Strange Power of Fate! unſhaken Moles muſt waſte; 
While Things that ever move, for ever laſt. 


il 
Tappan ys] 
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Of the RELIGION of the Romans. 
. 


(f the Religion and Morality of the Romans 
: in General. A 


HAT RELIGION is abſolutely neceſſary for the 
wr Eſtabliſhing of Civil Government, is a Truth fo 
BE far from being deny'd by any ſort of Perſons, that 
we meet with too many who are unwilling to al- 
low any other Deſign in ſacred Inſtitutions. As 
to the Komaui, it has been univerſally agreed, That 
ine and Fortune were engag'd in a ſort of noble Conten- 
Won for the Advancement of the Grandeur and Happineſs of that 
People. And a Judge not ſuſpected of Partiality in that Caſe, has 
oncluded the latter to be only a Conſequence of the former. 
tir Religion, ſays he (a), produc d good Laws, good Laws good 
une, aud good Fortune a good End in whatever they undertook. 
Nor perhaps, has he ſtrain'd the Panegyrick much too high, 
den he tells us, That for ſeveral Ages together, never was the 
tar of God more eminently conſpicuous than in that Repub- 
(6). *T'was this Conſideration which made the great 
dr. Auſtin obſerve (c), That God would not give Heaven to the 
luna, becauſe they were Heathens ; but he gave them the 
Enpire of the World becauſe they were Virtuous. And in- 


Mc. 
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(a) Machiavyelꝰs Diſcourſe on Lzvy, lib, ; 8 cap. 17, (6) ibid. (c De Civ» 
{ie Der, lib. 4. cap. 15. Ss | 
| deed, 
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deed, in their more general Virtues their Practice inclind u 
ther to the Exceſs than the Defect: Thus were they devout; 
Superſtition; valiant to a Contempt of Life, and an inconſde 
rate courting of Danger: Frugal and temperate in the ff 
Ages, to a voluntary Abſtinence from agreeable Pleaſures wy 
Conveniencies ; Conſtant, ſeveral times, to the Occaſion 9 
their own Ruin, and rather Rigorous than Juſt. A tedious A 
count of the Decii, Regulus, Fabricius, Curius, Scævola, tl 
would be needleſs even to a School-boy, who is ſeldom unf 
niſh'd with a ſtock of ſuch Hiſtories. | 8 
But we muſt by no means omit a moſt noble Saying of (; 
cero, to this Purpoſe, in his Oration about the Anſwer of 1M 
Aruſpices : Quam volumus licet, Patres Conſcripti, nos ameny 
tamen nec numero Hiſpanos, nec robore Gallos, nec calliditate Py 
noc, nec artibus Grecos , nec denique hoc ipſo hujus Genti 
Terre domeſtico nativoque ſenſu Italos epſos 8 Latinos, ſed Pi 
tate ac Religione, atque hac una ſapieutia quod Deorum mmury 
lium Numine omnia regi gubernarique perſpeximus, omne Cent 
Nationeſque ſuperavimus. 5 N 
But *twill naturally be objected, that whatever Harangues t 
make upon the Juſtice, Temperance, and other celebrated Virtue 
of the old Romans, they at laſt degenerated into the moſt lum 
tious and extravagant People in the World. Every Page of thei 
_ own Satyriſts is a very good Argument for this Opinion; beſid 
the numerous Complaints of their Hiſtorians and other Writer 
Now tho” Lipfixs has undertaken to bring them off clear from 
all ſuch Imputations; yet, I think, we muſt be forc'dto allow 
that they did indeed debaſe the noble and generous Spirit of 
their Anceſtors; and this Corruption was, without doubt, tht 
only Cauſe of the Declenſion and final Ruin of the Empire. bul 
as we are not to give over the Cauſe of Virtue, on Account 0 
the Debauchery of latter Times, ſo we have little Reaſonto} 
alt the eminent Qualities of the old Romans to ſo high a Pit 
as ſome imagine. There's no Neceflity of making a Hero q 
every Conſul, or fancying every one who was eminently ſer 
viceable to the Republick, to have been a Perſon of a col 
ſummate Virtue. So that when we meet in Roman Authors wich 
uch extravagant Encomiums of their Anceſtors, we may con 
clude, that what Horace has obſerv'd in reference to Poetry, Wil 
hold altogether as well in this caſe: the Generality of People 
being ſo ſtrangely tranſported with the Love and Admiratioſ 
of Antiquity, that nothing was more uſual than to meet wi 
ſuch a Perſon as he deſcribes, 0 . 
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Oui redit ad Faſtos, & virtutem æſtimat annis, 
Miraturque nibil niſi quod Libitina ſacravit. 


That when he'd try a Man's Pretence to Fame, 
Runs to his Chronicle to find his Name: 
Thinks Virtue better for its Age, like Wine; 
And only likes what Death has made Divine. 


For we may often obſerve, that their very Panegyricks upon 
e honeſt People of the firſt Ages of the Common-wealth, re- 
reſent them rather as a ſort of rude, unpoliſh'd Mortals, than as 
perlons eminent for any noble Endowments. So Juvenal, Sat. 14. 


aturabat glebula talis | . 
Patrem ipſum turbamque caſe; qua fœta jacebas 
Uxor, & infantes Iudebant quatuor, unus 

Vernula, tres domini « Sed magnis fratribus borum 
A ſcrobe vel ſulco redeuntibus altera cana 

Amplior, & graudes fumabant pultibus olle. 


— — This little Spot of Earth, well till'd, 
A numerous Family with Plenty filPd. _ 
The good old Man and thrifty Houſewife ſpent 
Their Days in Peace, and fatten'd with Content ; 
Enjoy'd the Dregs of Life, and liv'd to ſee 
A long, deſcending, healthful Progeny. 
The Men were faſhion'd in a larger Mould: 
The Women fit for Labour, Big and Bold. 
Gigantick Hinds, as ſoon as Work was done, 
To their huge Pots of boiling Pulſe would run, 
Fell to, with eager Joy, on homely Food, 
And their large Veins, beat ſtrong with wholſom Blood. 
_ Mr. Joby Dryden, Jur. 


But the Account which Perſius gives us of Titus Quintius, the 
0d Country Dictator, has ſomething more of Ridiculous in it. 


Unde Remus, 2 terens dentalia Quinti, 
Vaem trepida ante boves Dictatorem induit uxor 
ut tua aratra domum Lidtor tulit (a). 
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(s) Perſe Sat. 1. 
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Where Romulus was bred, and Quintius born, = 
Whoſe ſhining Plow-ſhare was in Furrows worn, WW 
Met by his trembling Wife returning home, 
And ruſtically joy'd as Chief of ame. 
She wip'd the Sweat from the Dictator's Brow; og 
And o'er his Back his Robe did rudely throw 
The Lictors bore in State their Lord's triumphant Plough, 
| 7 e Mär. Dryaw, 


We muſt therefore allow every Age its proper Chatader 
and Commendation ; and conclude with the ingenious Mon. 
| eur St. Euremont, That the excellent Citizens liv'd among 111" 
ancient Romans, and the moſt accompliſp'd Generals among thi” 
latter (a). W | N | | JOU aint 


(.) Reflect. upon the Genius of the Roman reople. cap. 4. 
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P Pimarii; and of the Arval Brothers. 


HE Places of Worſhip having been already deſcrib'd, ti 
chief Subjects that (till remain relating to Religion, it 
the Prieſts, the Sacrifices, and the Feſtivals: For it would be 
very needleſs and impertinent to enter into a Difquiſition abouſi ue 
the Deities; a Matter that is involv'd in ſo many endleſs Fidi- 
ons, and yet has employ'd ſo many Pens to explain it. 
LTuperci.] The moſt ancient Order of the Prieſts were the La 
. perct, ſacred to Pan the God of the Country, and particular) 
of Shepherds. They had their Name from the Deity they attend 
d on, call'd in Greek νπνπν .; probably from av,& a Wo- 
in Latin Lapus; becauſe the chief Employment of Pan was thi 
driving away ſuch Beaſts from the Sheep that he 
' Lupercalia, protected. The Lapercalia, as Plutarch obſervesiſ«0 
1 appears to have been a Feaſt of Pzrification, being 
ſolemniz'd on the Dies Neſaſti, or Non-Court-Days of the 
Month Februar), which derives its Name from febrno to * | 


1d the very Day of the Celebration was anciently cal'd 
a). 1 e 5 
ofa e was very ſingular and ſtrange. 


In the firſt Place, there was a Sacrifice kill'd of Goats and * 
og. Then two Children, Noblemens Sons, being brought thi- 
ter, ſome of the Luperci ſtain'dtheir Fore heads with the bloody | 
nite, while others wip'd it off with Locks of Wool dipp'd in 
1k; the; Boys muſt always laugh after their Fore-heads have 
een wip'd.: This done, having cut the Goat-skins into Thongs; 
hey run about the Streets all naked but their Middle, and laſh 
|that they. meet in their Proceſſion. The young Women never 
ke any Care to avoid the Stroaks, but rather offer themſelves of 
er own accord, fancying them to be great helpers of Concep- 
mand Delivery (5). They run naked, becauſe Pau is always 
inted fo. They ſacrificed a Goat, becauſethe ſame Deity was 
os'dto have Goats Feet; which gave Occaſion to his common 
ithet of Capripes. As for the Dog we meet with inthe Sacri- 
ce, twas added as 2 neceſſary Companion of a Shepherd, and 
veanſe of the natural Antipathy between them and Wolves. 
dome have fancy*d with Plutarch, that theſe Lupercalia were in- 
ruted in Honour of the Wolf that preſerv'd Romulus and Remus. 
Ithers carry their Original much higher, and tell us, that they 
ere brought into [zaly by Evander, before the time of Aneas. 
There were two Companies of the Laperci, the Fabiani and 
Donckiliani; one for Romulus, the other for Remus: They took 
der Names from Fabius and Quinctilius, two of their Maſters 
x Chief Prieſts (c).. Dion Caſſius tells us; that a third ſort of 
ftelts, deſign'd for the Celebration of the Lupercalia, were in- 
tuted by the Senate to the Honour of Julius Ceſar (d). 
| Shetontus(e)reckons the Lupercalia among the ancient Rites and 
cemonies reſtor'd by Auguſtus: AndOnuph. Panvinius aſſures us 
hey continu'd in Roe till the time of the Emperor Anuaſtaſius. 
v. Poritii and Pinarii.] The Potitii and Pinarii were of equal 
uutquity with the former. They owe their Inſtitution to the 
me Author, upon the following Account 
After the killing of Caczs, a Giant that had ſtole ſome of 
rcules's Cattle, the Booty that he brought through 1zaly, 
om ain; the Shepherds and ignorant People of the Country, 


» 


Wthering in great Flocks about the Stranger, at laſt brought him 
Kite Evander. The King, after Examination, finding him to 


* ew 


0 Plutarch. in Remul. (6) hid, (Y) Seat. Pomp, Feſtus, & Ovid, Faſt. 
| lid. 44. (e) In Auguſt . cap. 31. | \ 
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bein all Reſpects the ſame Perſon that his Mother the Prophet 
Carmenta had told him ſhould come into Italy, and be afterway 
a God, immediately erected an Altar to his Honour, and offer; 
for a Seco youn Bullock that never bore the Yoke; Ordain 
ing, that the ſame Ceremony ſhould be repeated in a ſoleqy 
Mouner every Year. The Performance of theſe Rites he con 
| mitted to the Care of the Potitii and Pinarii, two of the No 
bleſt Families, and of beſt Repute in thoſe Parts. There 800 
2 Story, that the Pinarii happening to come too late to the & 
Erifice, ſo as to loſe their ſharein the Entrails, they were, by wi 
of Puniſhment, debarr'd from ever taſting them for the Future 
And hence ſome derive their Name from 74», Hunger, B 
this I take to be but a trifling Fancy; for we may as well deri 
Potitii from potiri, becauſe they enjoy'd the Entrails, as Ping 
from g, becauſe they wanted them. fy 
We meet with ſomething very remarkable of the Potiti ne 
Livy (a), and Valerius Maximus (b): 5 
That when, upon Application made to Appius Claudius H a- 
Cenſor, they got Leave to have their Hereditary Miniſtry di 
charg'd by Servants, in the compaſs of one Year the whole F4 
mily was enticely extinct, tho* no leſs than thirty of them we 
luſty young Men. And Appius Claudius loſt his Eyes, as a Jud 
ment for his Part in the Offence. 5 1 
Acca Laurentia, Romulus's Nurſe, had a Cuſtom oncea Ye 
to make a ſolemn Sacrifice for a Bleſſing upon the Fields: H. 
twelve Sons aſſiſting her always in the Solemnity. At laſt fi 
had the ill Fortune to loſe one of her Sons; when Romulus tf 
ſhew his Gratitude and Reſpe&, offer'd himſelf to fill up i 
Number in his Room, and gave the Company the Name of Fra. | 
Arvales. This Order was in great Repute at Rome; they heldti 
1 a always for their Lives, and never loſt it upon accout 
of Impriſonment, Baniſhment, or any other Accident (c). The 
wore on their Heads, at the time of their Solemnity, Crowns mat 
of Ears of Corn, upon a Tradition that Laurentia at firlt prin: 
ſented Romulus with ſuch an one (4). Some will have it, th 
it was their Buſineſs to take Care of the Boundaries, and nl nar 
Diviſions of Lands, and to decide all Controverſies that mig 
happen about them: The Proceſſions or Perambulations mad 
under their Guidance, being term'd Ambarvalia : Others mat 
a different Order, inſtituted for that Purpoſe, and call'd Sa 
Arvales, on the fame Account as the Fratres Arvales. 


\ 
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4) Lib, 9, (b) Lib. 1. c. 1. (e) Plin, |, 17. by 2. (4) Pemp. 6 H an i Pl; 
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CHAP. III. 
Of the Augurs, Auguries, Sc. 
HE Invention of Soothſaying is generally attributed to the 

| Chaldeans; from them the Art paſs'd to the Grecians; the 
recians deliver'd it to the Taſcaus, and they to the Latius and the 
mars. The Name of Azgars is deriv'd by ſome, ab Avium 
fu; by others, ab Avium garritu: Either from the Motion and 
ons, or from the chirping and chattering of Birds. Romulus 
35 himſelf an extraordinary Proficient in this Art (a), and there- 
re as he divided the City into three Tribes, ſo he conſtituted 
tee Augurs, one for every Tribe. There was a fourth added 
me time after, probably by Servius Tullius, who increas'd the 
bes to that Number. Theſe four being all choſen out of the 
urici or Nobility, inthe Year of the City 454, the Tribunes of 
e People, with much Difficulty, procur'd an Order, that Five 
ulons, to be elected out of the Commons, ſhould be added to 


elt, and was honour'd with the Title of Magiſter Collegii (d). 
Q | hcir Buſineſs was to interpret Dreams, Oracles, Prodigies, 
fe. and to tell whether any Action ſhould be fortunate or pre- 
deal to any particular Perſons, or to the whole Common- 
b. Upon this Account, they very often occaſion'd the diſ- 
ing of Magiſtrates, the deferring of Publick Aſſemblies, 
© whenever the Omens prov'd unlucky. 
helore we proceed to the ſeveral kinds of Auguries, it may not 
Mproper to give an Account of the two chief terms by which 
are diſtinguiſh'd in Authors, dextra aud ſiniſtra. Theſe being 
(ently apply'd by the Greeks and Latius, and very often by the 


lloms, ſometimes according to their own, have given Occafion 
many Miſtakes, which may be all clear'd up by this eaſy Ob- 
mon; that the Greeks and Romans both deriving the happi- 
ot their Omens from the Eaſtern Quarter, the former turn'd 
ids the North, and ſo had the Eaſt on their Right Hand, 
latter towards the South, and therefore had the Eaſt on their 
b. Vid, Bullenger, de Augur. & Auſpic. L. 2. C. 2. 


— 


p Patarch, in Rem, (b) Liv. lib. 10. (.) Flor; Bpitom, Liv. lib. 89. 
| Alex, ab Alex, lib, 5. cap. 19. eee. | 


eCollege(b). AfterwardsSy/la the Dictator, A.U.C.671, made the 
under up Fifteen (c). The eldeſt of theſe had the Command of 


bn: themſelves, (who ſometimes ſpeak agreeably to the Grecian 
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There are Five ſorts of Auguries mention'd in Authors. 
1. From the Appearances in Heaven; as Thunder, Lightning 
Comets, and other Meteors. As ſuppoſe of Thunder, whethe 
it came from the Right or the Left: Whether the Numbere 
Stroaks were even or odd, c. Only the Maſter of the Collep 
could take this ſort of Augury (a). HR, — 
2. From Birds; whence this had the Name of Auſpices, of au 
and conſpicio. Some Birds furniſh'd them with Obſervations fro: 
their chattering or ſinging, others from their flying. Thefomy 
they call'd Oſcines, the latter Præpetes. Of the firſt fort wereCroy 

Pies, Owls,C5c.of the other, Eagles, Vultures, Buzzards, andtheiiſ 
For the taking of both theſe ſorts of Auguries, theObſerver ſol 
upon a Tower with his Head cover'd in a Gown peculiar to i; 
Office, call'd Lexa, and turning his Face towards the E 
mark*d out the Heavens into four Templa or Quarters, wih! 
Lituus, a ſhort ſtraight Rod, only a little turning at one F 
This done, he ſtay'd waiting for the Omen; which never j 
nify'd any thing unleſs confirm'd by another of the ſame ſor. 

3. From Chickens kept in a Coop or Penn for this Purpd 

The manner of divining from them was as follows: Betime 
the Morning the Augur that was to make the Obſervation, 
led from hence Pullarius, (tho* perhaps the Keeper of 
Chickens had rather that Name, ) in the firſt Place command 
a general Silence, order d the Penn to be open'd, and thi 
down a handful of Crumbs or Corn. If the Chickens did 
immediately run fluttering to the Meat ; if they ſeatter 
with their Wings; if they went by without taking Notice 
or if they flew away, the Omen was reckon'd unfortunate, 
to portend nothing but Danger or Miſchance : But it 
leap'd preſently out of the Penn and fell to ſo greedily, 281 
ſome of their Meat drop out of their Mouths upon the f 
ment, there was all the Aſſurance in the World of Hap 
and Succels (6). This Augury was call'd „ rp quap 
pavium, from ſtriking the Earth: The old Word pavire i 
ing as much as ferire. We meet with Tripudium Sol 

and Tripudium Sonivinm in Feſtus, both deriv'd fron 
Crumbs falling to the Ground. i 
4. From Beaſts. Theſe, as Rafinus reckons them uf; 
Wolves, Foxes, Goats, Heifers, Aſſes, Rams, Hares, We 
and Mice. The general Obſervations about them Were, 
ther they appear'd in a ſtrange Place, or croſs'd the Wa 
whether they run to the Right or the Left, &'c- J 


0 Alex, ab Alex, lib, 5, cap. Ig, (6) laem. lib, 1. ep. 3% 
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'Thelaſt ſort of Divination was from what they call'd Dire, 

anuſual Accidents to any Perſon or Place; as Sneezing, Stum- 
ins, ſeeing Apparitions, hearing ſtrange Voices, the falling of 
alt upon the Table, the ſpilling of Wine upon one's Cloaths, the 
eeting a Wolf, a Fox, a Hare, a Bitch with Whelp, c. 

We may obſerve, that tho' any Augur might take an Obſer- 
tion; yet the judging of the Omen was left to the Deciſion. 
che whole College (ao). LE 1 

Cicero has ſufficiently expos'd theſe Auguries, eſpecially that 
out the Chickens. in his ſecond Book of Divination. : 
The learned Mr. O. V. has taken Notice, that the Emperors 
ſum'd the Office of Augurs as well as of Pontiffs, as appears 
Won ſeveral Coins of Julius, Auguſtus, Veſpaſian, Verus, &c. 
ich have the Azgars Enſigns upon them. 2) 


GHAE VEL 
Of the Aruſpices and Pontifices. 


| HE Aruſpices had this Name ab aris aſpiciendis, from looking 
upon the Altars; as ab ext:s Ne hh they were call'd. 
ces: They owe theirOriginal to Romulus, who borrow'd the 
lſitution from the T#ſcans. The Txſcars receiv'd it, as the gene- 
Tradition goes, from a Boy that they ſtrangely plough'd up out 
the Ground, who oblig'd them with a Diſcovery of all the My- 
ries belonging to this Art (5). At firſt only the Natives of T. uſcany 
tercis'd this Office at Rome; and therefore the Senate made an 
Wider, that twelve of the Sons of the principal Nobility ſhould 
ſent into that Country to be inſtructed in the Rites and Cere- 
nies of their Religion, of which this Secret was a chief Part (c). 
teDuſineſs of the Aruſpices was to look upon the Beaſts offer d 
Sacrifice, and by them to divine the Succeſs of any Enterprize. 
ef took their Obſervations from Four Appearances, 
From the Beaſts before they were cut up. 5 
From the Entrails of thoſe Beaſts after they were cut up. 
3 From the Flame that us'd to riſe when they were burning, 
4 From the Flower or Bran, from the Frankincenſe, Wine, 
u Water that they us'd in the Sacrifice, 
ln the Beaſts, before they were cut up, they took notice, Whe- 
i they were forcibly dragg'd to the Altar; whether they got 
uleout of the Leaders Hands; whether they eſcap'd the Stroke; 


— 
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fon; receiv'd the Blow without Strugling and Reſiſtance; Whe 


and whether any were wanting, A double Liver was counted 


trails fell out of the Prieſt's Hands; if they were beſimear{ 
more than ordinary with Blood; it they were of a Pale liif 


the whole Sacrifice, but crept up by Degrees, from one Partt 
another; if it happen'd to be ſpread about by the Wind, or iq 
de put out by ſudden Rain, or to leave any Part unconſum d. 


Obſerve, whether they had their due Quantity, their propc 
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or bounded up, androar'd very loud when they receiy'd it; M. 
ther they died with a great deal of Difficulty; all which, wi 
ſeveral other Omens, were counted unfortunate: Or whether 
on the other ſide, they follow'd the Leader without Compi 


ther they died eaſily, and ſent out a great Quantity of Blood, which 
gave equal Aſſurance of a Proſperous Event. 
In the Beaſt, when cut up, they obſerv'd the Colour of the Pa 


highly unfortunate: A little, or a lean Heart was always u 
lucky: If the Heart was wholly miſſing, nothing could be thought 
more fatal and dreadful; as it happen'd in two Oxen together 
ofter'd by Julius Ceſar, a little before his Murder; if the En 


Colour, they portended ſudden Danger and Ruin. 

As to the Flame of the Sacrifice, it furniſh'd them with ago 
Omen, if it gather'd up violently, and preſently conſum'd th 
Sacrifice: If it was clear, pure, and tranſparent, without at 
Mixture of Smoak, and not diſcolour'd with red, pale, or black; 
if it was quiet and calm, not ſparkling or crackling, but run y 
directly in the Shape of a Pyramid. On the contrary, it alwys 
portended Misfortunes, if at firſt it requir'd much Pains to light 
it; if it did not burn upright, but roll'd into Circles, and let 
void Spaces between them; if it did not preſently catch hold on 


n the Meal, Frankincenſe, Wine and Water, they were t 


Taſte, Colour, and Smell, &9c. 3 
There were ſeveral leſſer Signs which ſupply'd them Will 
Conjectures, too inſignificant to be here mention e. 
Moſt of theſe ill Omens are hinted at by Virgil, Georg. 3. v. fc 


Sepe in honore Deum medio ſtans hoſtia ad aram, 
Lanea dum uived circumdatur infula vitta, 
Inter cunctantes cecidit moribunda miniſtros. 
Aut fi quam ferro mactaverat ante Sacerdos, 
Inde neque impoſitis ardent alteria fibris, 
Ne reſponſa poteſt conſultus reddere vate s: 
Ac vis ſuppoſutt tinguntur ſanguine cultri, 
Summaque jejund ſanie infuſcatur arena. Tel ( 
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The Victim Ox that was for Altars preſd'd, 


Trim'd with white Ribbons, and with Garlands dreſs'd, 
Sunk of himſelf without the Gods Command 
preventing the ſlow Sacrificer's Hand: 
Or, by the Holy Butcher if he fell, = 
Th' inſpected Entrails cou'd no Fate foretell: 

Nor laid on Altars, did pure Flames ariſe, 

But Clouds of ſmouldring Smoak forbad the Sacrifice. 
Scarcely the Knife was redden'd with his Gore, 

Or the black Poiſon ſtain'd the Sandy Floor. 
F Mr. Dryden. 

Let the Buſineſs of the Aruſpices, was not reſtrain'd to the Al- 
tars and Sacrifices, but they had an equal Right to the explaining 

Al other Portents and Monſters. Hence we find them often con- 

ſulted by the Senate on extraordinary Occaſions : Or if the Roman 

fraſpices lay under a Diſrepute, others went for out of Taſca- 
where this Craft moſt flouriſh'd, as it was firſt invented. 

The College of Aruſpices as well as thoſe of the other Reli - 

cious Orders had their particular Regiſters and Records, ſuch as 

the Memorials of I hunders and Lightnings, the Tuſcan Hiſto- 

ties, and the like, Fa a TI Y 
There are but two Accounts of the Derivation of the Name 

of the Pontifices, and both very uncertain ; either from Pons, and 

were; becauſe they firſt built the Szbl:cian Bridge in Rome, and 

Jad the Care of its Repair; or from Oo and facere ; Where fa- 

WT: miſt be interpreted to ſignify the ſame as Offerre, and Sa- 

rficare, T he firſt of theſe is the moſt receiv'd Opinion; and 

Ja Platarch himſelf hath call'd it abſurd (a). At the firſt Inſti- 

ation of them by Nzma, the Number was confin'd to four, 

ho were conſtantly choſe out of the Nobility, till the Year of 
tie City 454, when five more were order'd to be added out 
it the Commons, at the ſame time as the Augurs receiv'd the 
ike Addition. And as the Augurs had a College, ſo the Pon- 

Mees too were ſettled in ſuch a Body, And as Sylla afterwards 

ded ſeven Augurs, fo he added as many Pontifices tothe Col- 

ge: The firſt Eight bearing the Name of Pozxtifices majores, 

ad the reſt of 21120res. _ 2 | LEED Ws 
The Office of the Poxrifices, was to give Judgment in all Cauſes 

lating to Religion; to enquire into the Lives and Manners of 

e Interior Prieſts, and to puniſh them if they ſaw Qccaſion ; to 

Rtelcride Rules for Publick Worſhip ; to regulate the Feaſts, Sa 


) In Numa, 


3 
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them for his Houſe, tells them, that the Honour and Safety of 
the Common-wealth, the Liberty of the People, the Houſes a} 


and Auguſtus, either actually took upon them the Office, or 
| leaſt us'd the Name. And even the Chriſtian Emperors, for 
ſome time, retain'd this in the Ordinary Enumeration 0 


Of tbe Flamines, Rex Sacrorum, Salii, Feciales at 


Pileus, a ſort of Cap proper to the Order. Varro, Feſtus and dei 
vis will have it a Contraction of Filamixes, from Filum; and tel 


declare for the Second of theſe Opinions ; Polydore Virgil * 


i b () De invent. rer. lib. 4. cap, 14. 
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crifices, and all other Sacred Inſtitutions. Tally, in his Orationg 


Fortunes of the Citizens, and the very Gods themſelves were il 
entruſted to their Care, and depended wholly on their Wiſdon 
and Management. 5 

The Maſter or Superintendent of the Pontiſices was one gf 


he inſtituted the Order, inveſted himſelf firſt with this Dignit,l 
as Plutarch informs us; tho* Livy attributes it to another Perſon 
of the ſame Name. Feſtus's Definition of this great Prieſt , 
Fudex atque Arbiter Rerum Humanarum Divinarumgque, the 
Judge and Arbitrator of Divine and Humane Affairs. re ths 
Account all the Emperors, after the Examples of Iulius Ceſa 


their Titles; till the time of Gratian, who (as we learn fron 
(a) Zoſimus) abſolutely refus'd it. „ 
 Polyaore Virgil (b) does not queſtion but this was an infallid 
Omen of the Authority which the Biſhop of Rome enjoys to th 
Day, under the Name of Pontifex maximus. 
() Hifod; lib. 4 (O De rerum invent. lib, 4. cap. 14. 


Sodales. 


THE Name of the Flamines is not much clearer than t 
former. Plutarch makes it a Corruption of Pilaminesfrol 


us, that finding their Caps too heavy and troubleſome, they toq 
up a lighter Faſhion, only binding a Parcel of Thread about tn4 
Heads. Others derive the Word from Flamina or Hlamem 
a ſort of Turban, which they make them to have worn; tl 
this generally fignifies a Woman's Veil. Roſiyus and Mr. Dodwe 


given his Judgment in Favour of the third (a). 
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Numa at firſt diſcharged ſeveral Offices of Religion himſelf, 


-uſe he thought the greateſt Part of them would partake more 
of Romulus his Genius than his own, and that their being en- 
ed in War-like Enterprizes might incapaciate them for this 
Function, be inſtitued theſe Flamines to take Care of the ſame 
6ryices, Which by right belong'd to the Kings (a). : 

The only three conſtitued at firſt, were Flamen Dialis, Mar- 
jus, and Quirinalis. The firſt was ſacred to Jupiter; anda 
Perſon of the higheſt Authority in the Common-wealth, He 
yas oblig'd to obſerve ſeveral ſuperſtitious Reſtraints, as well as 
yonour'd with ſeveral eminent Privileges beyond other Officers; 
which are reckon'd up at large by Gellius (o). The fame Author 
tells us that the Wife af this Flamen had the Name of Flaminica, 
and was intruſted with the Care of ſeveral Ceremonies peculiar 
oo her Place. OD En OE ES 

But, to be ſure, the Greatneſs of the Dignity was ſufficiently 
diminiſh'd in ſucceeding times; otherwiſe we can't imagine that 
Julius Ceſar ſhould have been inveſted with it at ſeventeen Years 
of Age, as Suetonius (c) informs us he was: Or that Sy/la ſhould 
have ſo eaſily driven him from his Office, and from his Houſe. 

The other two were of leſs, yet of very eminent Authority; 
ordain'd to inſpect the Rites of Mars and Romulus. All three 
were choſe out of the Nobility. Several Prieſts of the ſame Or- 
de, tho' of inferior Power and Dignity, were added in latter 
times; the whole Number being generally computed at fifteen. 
Yet Feneſtella (or the Author under his Name) aſſures us from 
Varro, that the old Romans had a particular Flamen for every 
Deity they worſhipp'd (4). 5 1 | 
Tho' the Flamen Dialis diſcharg'd ſeveral Religious Duties that 
properly belong'd to the Kings, yet we meet with another Officer 
of greater Authority, who ſeems to have been purely deſign'd for 
dat Employment: And this was the Rex Sacrificulus, or Sacrorum. 


* e us the Original of this Inſtitution as follows: Be- 

aa tbe Kings had in a great many Reſpects been very ſerviceable to 
Stare, the Eftablifhers of the Common. wealth thought it very pro- 
deer to beep always the Name of King inthe City. Upon this Account 
Ley order d tbe Au gurs and Pontifices to TT, out afit Perſon, who 
ould engage never to have the leaſt hand in Civil Affairs, but de. 
vl © 2:mſelf wholly to the Care of the Publick Worſhip and Ceremo- 


(0 Liv, lib, 1. (b) N ; | 8 
a. 00 As 1 An. lib, 10. cap. . (0 Cop, 1. (4) De Sacerdetiirs 


Livy 


and-defign'd that all his Succeſſors ſhould do the like: But be- 


nes of Religion, with the Title of Rex Sacrorum (e). And 


— 


keeping of theſe, Numa inſtituted an 5 
4 ſaliendo, from leaping or dancing, They liv'd all in a Body, | 
and compos'd a College, conſilting of the ſame Number of Mel 
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wk informs us, that the Office of Rex Sacrorum was therefoys 
made 


inferior to that of Pontifex Maximus, for fear that the 


Name of King, which had been formerly ſo odious to the People 
might, for all this Reſtraint, be till, in ſome meaſure, prejudic; 
al to their Liberty (a). : | 5 

1 . The Original of Salii may be thus gather'd from Pl. 
_ earch. 
1 it ſelf over Italy, among other Places miſerably infeſted 


n the eighth Year of Næma's Reign, a terrible Peltilence 


ome. The] Citizens were almoſt grown deſperate, when they 
were comforted on a ſudden by the Report of a Brazen Target 


which (they ſay) fell into Nzma's Hands from Heaven. The King 
was aſſur'd by the Conference he maintain'd with the Nymph 


Egeria and the Muſes, tat the Target was ſent from the Gods for 
the Cure and Safety of the City ; and this was ſoon verified by the 


miraculous ceaſing of the Sickneſs. They advis'd him too, to 
make eleven other Targets, ſo like in their Dimenſions and Form 


to the Original, that in caſe there ſhould be a deſign of ſtealin 


it away, the true might not be diſtinguiſh'd or known from thoſe 
which were counterteited ; by which means it would be moredit. | 
_ fficultto Defeat the Counſels of Fate, in which it had been deter. 


min'd, that, while this was preſery'd, the City ſhould prove hape 
py and victorious. This difficult Work one Veturius Mamurine 


very luckily perform'd, and made eleven others that Nama him- 


ſelf could not know fromthe firſt, They were work'd into an 
Oval Form, with ſeveral Folds or Pleats cloſing one over another, 


They exactly fitted the Elbow by their Figure; and were thence | 
cCall'd Aucylia, from*Aſxzuan, which ſignifies a crooked Javelin; or 
fromthe Cubit, (*Aſrov ) that Part of the Arm between the Writ 


and the Elbow, upon which they cnry's we ao 10 mY 
) } 


with the Bucklers which they preſerv'd. The three Seniors g0- 


vern'd the reſt; of whom the firſt had the Name of Preſ#, the | 
ſecond of Yates; and the other of Magiſter (c) In the Monthof 


March was their great Feaſt, when they carry'd their ſacred Charge 


about the City. At this Proceſſion, they were habited inaſhor | 


Scarlet Caſſock, having round them a broad Belt claſp'd with 


| Braſs Buckles , On their Head they wore a ſort of Copper-Hel. 
met. n this manner they went on with a nimble Motion, mea 


juſt Meaſures with their Feet, and demonſtrating great otreng! 


— 


() Liv, lib. 2. (6) Platareb. in Num, (c) Alex, ab Alex, lib, 1, cap- ** 
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and Agility by the various and handſome Turns of their Bo- 
dy (a). They ſung all along a ſet of old Verſes call'd the Car- 
men Saliare; the original Form of which was compos'd by 
Numa. They were ſacred to Mars, (the Ancylia or Targets 
being Parts of Armour,) who from them took the Name of 
Solfbſulus. And therefore upon Account of the extraordinary 
Noiſe and Shaking that they made in their Dances, Catullus, 
to ſignify a ſtrong Bridge, has us'd the Phraſe * 10 


Iz quo vel Saliſubſuli Sacra fiunto (O). 


Unleſs the Conjecture of Voſſius be true, that Saliſubſalus is 
here a Corruption from Salii ipſulis: the Performers in thoſe 
Dances, bearing with them, among other ſuperſtitious Trifles, a 
fort of thin Plates work'd into the Shapes of Men and Women, 
which they call'd zp/zles, or ſubſiles, and ipſulæ, or ſubſule. Upon 
aimitting this Opinion, Mars muſt loſe his Name of Saliſubſulus; 
and Pacuvius cannot relieve him; becauſe the Verſe with this 
Word in it commonly cited from that old Poet, is thought (by 
Vaſfus at leaſt) to be a meer Fiction of Muretus's, who was 
noted for this kind of Forgery. See of. in Catal. p. 46. 
Tho! the Month of March (dedicated to that God) was the 
proper time for carrying about the Azcylza; yet if at any time 
ajuſt and Jawful War had been proclainv'd by Order of the Senate, 
wainſt any State or People, the Salii were in a ſolemn manner 
vo move the Aucylia; as if by that means they rous'd Mars from 
his Seat, and ſent him out to the Aſſiſtance of their Arms (c). 
Tullus Hoſtilius afterwards encreas'd the College with twelve 
more Salii, in purſuance of a Vow he made in a Battel with the 
Sainer. And therefore for Diſtinction's ſake, the twelve firſt 
| vere generally call'd Salii Palatiui, from the Palatine Moun- 
tan, whence they begun their Proceſſion; the other Salii Coll;- 
nor Agonenſes, from the Quirinal Hill, ſometimes call'd Mont 
Aginalrs; where they had a Chapel, in one of the higheſt Emi- 
ences of the Mountain (aq. ; 
Alexander ab Alexandro has obſerv'd, that the Entertainments 
0 theſe Prieſts upon their ſolemn Feſtivals, were exceeding coſtly 
ad magnificent, with all the Variety of Muſick, Garlands, Per- 
fumes, c. (e) : And therefore Horace uſes dapes Saliares (f) for 
(flicate Meats, as he does Pontificum cwng (g) tor great Regalio's. 


[— —— 


— 
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(a) Plutarch, in Num. () Catul, carm. 17. (c) Alex, ab Alex. lib. 
Mp, 26, (4) Pionyſ. Halic. lib, 3. (.) Gen. Dier. lib. 1. cap. 26. (F) Lib. 1. 


Feciales.] 
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Feciales.) The Feciales Varro derives from Fides, becauſe they 
had the Care of the Publick Faith in Leagues and Contrag; 
Others bring the Word à federe faciendo on the ſame Account. 
Their Original in Italy was very ancient. Dionyſius Halicarn. find 
them among the Aborigines, under the Name ot c ogg l; 
baminum latores : And Virgil intimates as much in ſeveral 
Places. Nama fitſt inſtituted the Order at Rome (a), conſiſt. 
ing of twenty Perſons (+), choſe out of the eminenteſt Fami. 
lies in the City, and ſettled in g College. *Tis probable he 
rank'd them among the Officers of Religion, to procure them 
the more Deference and Authority, and to make their Perſons 
more Sacred in the Common-wealth; „ 
Their Office was to be the Arbitrators of all Controverſies 
relating to War and Peace; nor was it lawful on any Account 
to take up Arms, till they had declar'd all Means and Expedients 
that might tend to an Accommodation to be inſufficient. In caſe 
the Republick had ſuffer'd any Injury from a Foreign State, they 

diſpatch'd theſe Feciales, who were properly Heralds, to demand 
Satisfaction; who, if they could procure no Reſtitution or juſt 
Return, calling the Gods to witneſs againſt the People and Coun- 
try, immediately denounc'd War; otherwiſe they confirm' d the 
Alliance that had been formerly made, or contracted a new 
one (c). But the Ceremonies us'd upon both theſe Occaſions, 
will fall more properly under another Head. *T'is enough to 
obſerve here, that both the Affairs were manag'd by theſe Off- 
cers, with the Conſent of the Senate and People. t 

As to the Pater Patratus, tis not eaſy to determine whether he 
was a conſtant Officer, and the chief of the Feciales; or whe. 
ther he was not a temporary Miniſter, elected upon Account of 

making a Peace or denouncing War, which were both done by | 
him. Keſinus makes him the conſtant Governour, or Maſter of 
the Feciales (d). Feneſtella, (or the Author under his Name) a | 
diſtin& Officer altogether (e). Pomponius Lætus (F] and Pohyde 
Virgil (g) tell us, that he was only choſe by one of the Teciales, out 
of their own Body, upon ſuch Occaſions as we mention d but now. 
The latter Opinion may be defended by the Authority of Li, 
who, in order to the Treaty with the Albans before the triple 
Combat of the Horatii and Curiatii, makes one of the Feciales } 
cChuſe a Pater Patratus to perform that Ceremony (5). The Perſon 
to be intruſted with this Office muſt have been one who had 


(a) Dionyſ. Livy, (% Alex. ab Alex. I. "of - 3. 0 Plutarch, in Nw, | 
0 Lib. 3. cap. 21. (e) JL Sacerdot. Rem. cap. 6. (F) De Sacerder. A. 
cap. 6. (g) De invent. Ryr, lib, 4. cap. 14. (5) Lib. 1. Cap, 24. Faber 
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Father and a Son both alive; and therefore Pater Patratus is 
no more than a perfecter ſort of Father; as they imagin'd him 
to be, whoſe own Father was ſtill living after he himſelf had 
deen a Father for ſome time. Perhaps too they might fancy 
him to be the fitteſt Judge in Affairs of ſuch Conſequence, who 
could ſee as well behind, as before him (a). | 
Tho! the Members of any watt gn Body, and particularly 
the free Tradeſmen of the ſeveral Companies, are often call'd 
$1dales ; yet thoſe who challeng'd that Name by way of Emi- 
nende, were Religious Officers, inſtituted to take Care of the 
Feſtivals and Annual Honours of great Perſons deceas'd. The 
frſt of this Order were the Sodales Titii, created to ſuperviſe the 
Solemnities in Memory of Tatius the Sabine King. Tiberius 
founded a College of the ſame Nature, and gave the Members 
the Title of Sodales Auguſtales; their Buſineſs was to inſpect the 
| Rites paid to Auguſtus Cæſar after his Death; and to perform the 
ſame good Offices to the whole Julian Family, as the old Sodales 
Titi preſerv'd the ſacred Memorials of all the Sabine Race. 
Afterwards we meet with the Sodales Antoniniani, Helviani, 
Alexandrini, &c. inſtituted on the like Accounts, but ſo re- 
ſtrain d to the Service of the particular Emperors, that the Au- 
zoniniani, for Example, were divided into the Pii, Lacii, Mar- 
ei, &c, according to the proper Name of the Prince on whoſe 


Honours they were to attend. Vid. Dodwell. Prælect. 1. ad 


Spartian, Hadrian. S. F. 
(e) Plutarch. in Qaſtion. Roman, 


" "HAY. VI. 
Of the VESTALS. 


HE Inſtitution of the Veſtal Virgins is generally attributed 
1 to Nama; tho' we meet with the Sacred Fire long before, 
and even in the Time of Azeas. But perhaps Nama was the firſt 
Who ſettled the Order,and built a Temple to the Goddeſs in Rome 
a). Their Office was to attend upon the Rites of Veſta, the 
chief Part of it (b) being the Preſervation of the Holy Fire, which 


DEE 


0) Vigil. vEncid, lib, 2. 64779, 297+ (4) Plmtarch. & Dionyſins, 


Nama 
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Names, fancying Fire to be the firſt Principle of all Thing, 
committed to their Charge Ovid tells us, that they under- 
ſtood nothing elſe but Fire by Veſta herſelf. 
Nec ia aliad Veſtam quam vivam intellige fammam (a), 
Tho? ſometimes he makes her the ſame as the Earth, 

— Tellus Veſtaque numen idem eſt (b). 


Polhdore Virgil reconciles the two Names by obſerving that 
Fire, or the Natural Heat by which all Things are produc, 
is inclos'd in the Earth (c). 5 $f 

They were oblig'd to keep this Fire with all the Care in the 
World; and if it happen'd to go out, *twas thought impiety to 
light it at any common Flame, but they made Uſe of the pure 

and unpolluted Rays of the Sun (d). Every Yeat on the firlt of 
March, whether it had gone out or no, they always lighted it 
a-new (e). There were other Relicks and Holy Things under 
their Care, of which we have very uncertain Accounts; parti 
cularly the famous Palladium brought from Troy by AExeas; fot 
Ulyſſes and Diomedes ſtole only a counterfeit one, a Copy of the 
other, which was kept with leſs Care. 5 

Dionyſius and Plutarch aſſure us, that Nama conſtituted only 

four Virgins for this Service; and that the ſame Number re- 
main'd ever after. And therefore a great Antiquary is certainly | 
miſtaken when he makes the Number increas'd to twenty (F). 
They were admitted into this Society between the Years of 
fix and ten; and were not properly ſaid to be elected or crea- 
ted, but Captie, taken; the Pontifex Maximus taking her that 
he lik'd by the Hand, and leading her, as it were by Force, 
from her Parents (g). 1 „ „„ 
The chief Rules preſcrib'd them by their Founder, were to 
vow the ſtricteſt Chaſtity for the Space of thirty Years. The 
firſt ten they were only Novices, oblig'd to learn the Ceremo- 
nies, and perfect themſelves in the Duties of their Religion. The 
next ten Years they actually diſcharg'd the Sacerdotal Function; 
and ſpent the remaining ten in teaching and inſtructing other. 
After this Term was compleated, they had Liberty to leave the 


(a) Faſt. 6. v. 231. (6) Faſt. 6. v. 460. (e) De invent, Rer. lib, 1. cap. 14 
(4) Plutarch. in Num, (e) Alex. ab Alex. I. 5. c. 12. Macrob. Saturnal. lib. 1. 
cap. 12. (F) Alex. ab Alex, Ibid, () A. Gell, lib, 1. cap. 12. Ocd ] 
| | | der, 
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Order, and chuſe any Condition of Life that beſt ſuited with 
their Inclinations; tho' this was counted unlucky, and therefore 
{dom put in Practice. Upon Commiſſion of any leſſer Faults, 
they were puniſh'd as the Pontifex Maximus (who had the Care 
of them) thought fit. But if they broke their Vow of Virginity, 
they were conſtantly buried alive in a Place without the City- 
Wall, allotted for that particular Uſe (a), and thence call'd 
Campus Sceleratut, as Feſtus informs us. 1 
But this ſevere Condition was recompenc'd with ſeveral Pri- 
rileges and Prerogatives. When they went abroad, they had 
the Faſces carried before them (5), a Conſul, or the Prætor, 
being oblig d to give them the Way (c). And if in their Walk 
they caſually lighted upon a Malefactor leading to Execution, 
they had the Favour to deliver him from the Hands of Juſtice, 
provided they made Oath that their Meeting was purely acci- 
dental, without any Compact or Deſigu (d). 5 


0) Platarch. in Num. (i) 1244. (e) Alex, al Alex. lib. 3. cap. 12. (d) 


unh. in Num. 


CHAP. VII. 


Of the Duumviri, Decemviri, and Quindecemviri, 
Keepers of the Sibylline Writings: And of the Cory- 
bantes, or Prieſts of Cybele, and the Epulones. 


THE Firſt of theſe Orders, famous only on Account of 
the Relicks they preſerv'd, owe their Original to this Oc- 
cahon, — SEE 
A ſtrange old Woman came once to Tarquinius Superbus with 
ine Books; which, ſhe ſaid, were the Oracles of the Sibyls, 
ad proffer'd to ſell them. But the King making ſome Scruple 
out the Price, ſhe went away and burnt three of them; and 
turning with the fix, ask'd the ſame Sum as before. Tarquin 
ny laugh'd at the Humour: Upon which the old Woman left 
im once more; and after ſhe had burnt three others, came 
an with them that were left, but ſtill kept to her old Terms. 
he King begun now to wonder at her Obſtinacy, and 2 
| ere 


for which we have the Authority of Varro; tho? ſome make 
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there might be ſomething more than ordinary in the Byfiner; 
ſent for the Augurs to conſult what was to be done. They whe 
ger Divinations were perform'd, ſoon acquainted him what a 
iece of Impiety he had been guilty of, by refuſing a Treaſure 
ſent to him from Heaven, and commanded him to give why. 
ever ſhe demanded for the Books that remain'd. The Woman 
- receiv*d her Money, and deliver'd the Writings ; an only charg- 
ing them by all means to keep em Sacred, immediately ai 
Iwo of the Nobility were preſently after choſe to be the Ke. 
pers of theſe Oracles, which were laid up with all imaginable 
Care in the Capitol, in a Cheſt under Ground. They could not 
de conſulted without a ſpecial Order of the Senate, which was 
never granted, unleſs upon the receiving ſome notable Defeat 
upon the riſing of any conſiderable Mutiny, or Sedition in the 
State; or upon ſome other extraordinary Occaſion (a); ſeyeri 

of which we meet with in Livy (GCP). 
The Number of Prieſts, in this, as in moſt other Orders, were 
3, 5... +... feveral times alter d. The Desen 
They had the common continu'd till about the Year of the City 
Name of Pati (Per 388, when the Tribunes of the People 
cemviri, Or Quindecemvirt) 2 a P | 
r preferr'd a Law, that there ſhould be 
RE. ten Men elected fot this Service, part 
diut of the Nobility, and part out of the Commons. We meet 
with the Decemvir: all along from hence, till about the Time 
of Hylla the Dictator, when the Quindecemviri occur: Which 
Addition of five Perſons may, with very good Reaſon, be at- 
tributed to him, who increas'd ſo many of the other Orders: 
T were needleſs to give any farther Account of the $:2yls, than 
that they are generally agreed ro have been ten in Number; 


them nine, ſome four, ſome three, and ſome only one (c) 
They all liv'd in different Ages and Countries, were all Prophe- 
teſſes; and, if we believe the common Opinion, foretold the 
coming of our Saviour. As to the Writing, Dempſter tells us 
*twas in Linnen (d). But one would think the common Phrle 
of Folia Sibylle, us' d by Virgil, Horace, and other credible Al- 
thors, ſhould argue, that they wrote their Prophecies on Leaves 
of Trees; eſpecially if we confider the great Antiquity which 
is generally allow'd them, and are aflur'd at the ſame time d 
Pliuy (e), that this was the oldeſt way of Writing. 


() Dienyſ. Artig. lib, 4. (ö) Particularly lib. 3. cap. 10. lib. 5, cap. l 

lib. 7. cap. 28. lib, 4. cap. 21. (é) Vid. Dempſter ad Roſin, lib, 3. c. 4 

(A) Jbid, (e) Lib. 33. cap. 11. gli 
5 | Jol 
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burns acquaints us, That theſe Books which Tarquin bought, 

re burnt in the Conffagration of the Capitol, the Year before 
Ius Dictatorſhip (). Yet there were others of their inſpir'd 
ſurtings, or at lea Copies or Extracts of them, gather'd up 
Greece and Other Parts, upon a ſpecial Search made by Order 
te Senate; Which were kept with the fame Superſtition as 


ke greateſt Part of the Senate having embraced the Chriſtian 
Faith, ſuch Vanities begun to grow out of Faſhion; *rill at laſt 


eely cenſur'd by the noble Poet Rautilius, in his ingenious 
Winerary © 1 5 


Nec tantum Geticis graſſatus proditor armis, 
Ante Sibylline fata cremavit Opis. 

Odmus Althæam conſumpti funere torris 

Niſæum crinem flere putautar aves. 

ft Stilicho æterui fatalia pignora libri, 

Et plenas voluit præcipitare colus. 


To barbarous Foes; before that curſed Deed, 
He burnt the Writings of the ſacred Maid. 
We hate Al:hea for the fatal Brand; - 
When Niſus fell, the weeping Birds complain'd : 
More cruel he than the revengeful Fair; 

More cruel he than Niſus' Murderer. 


Nor only Roman Arms the Wretch betray'd 8 


Moc impious Hands into the Flames have thrown | 
ebe heavenly Pledges of the Roman Crown, 8 
| Unray'lling all the Doom that careful Fate had ſpun. 

2 | | | | 
oY 4mong all the Religious Orders, as we meet with none oftner 
;  uthors ; ſo there were none of ſuch an extravagant Conſti- 
ſe nas the Priefts of Cybhele. We find them under the different 
mes of (%) Curetes, Corybantes, Calli, and Idæi Dactyli; but 
s (carce get one tolerable Etymology of either. As for Cybele 
Fi elk, ſhe is generally taken for the Earth, and is the fame * 


„e, from Peſinus in Galatia, with great Solemnity, upon 
"ice of the Sibylline Oracles (c). 


— 1 


0 Pepbiſtor. c. 8, (b) Vide Dionyſ. 2 lib. 4. (e) Liv. lib, 29. cap. 14. 
eee, 3 But 


former, till about the Time of Theodoſius the Great, when 


cho burnt them all, under Honorius, for which he is fo ſe- 


Ith Rhea, Ops, Berecynthia, the Idæan Mother, the Mother of 
e Cod, and the Great Goddeſs. She was invited and recciv'd 


about them, only that they were all Eunuchs, and by Nato 
Phrygiaus; and that in their ſolemn Proceſſions they dane i 
Armour, making a confus'd Noiſe with Timbrels, Pipes, y 
Cymbals, howling all the while as if they were mad, and cutin 
themſelves as they went along: One would little think that th 


ſteries, as Virgil (a) would perſuade us ſhe did. And the beſty 
could ſuppoſe at the Sight of this bawling Retinue, is; that the 


Hance variæ gente antiquo more ſacrorum 


Concerning her, fond Superſtition frames 
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But to return to her Prieſts: We find little of any Certg 


was the Goddeſs, who required ſuch a ſacred Silence in her My 


were going to ſettle a Swarm of Bees; for which Service th 
lame Poet recommends the Uſe of the Cymbals of Cybele (4), 
But we cannot have a better Relation of the Original, a 
the Manner of their ſtrange Solemnity, than what Lacret, 
has given us in his Second Book. 6-007 


Tdeam vocitant Matrem, Phrygiaſque catervas 
Dant Comites, qui primum ex ills finibus edunt 
Per terrarum orbem fruges cœpiſſe creart. 
Gallos attribnunt, quia numen qui violarint 
Matris, & ingrati genitoribus inventi ſunt, 
Significare volunt indignos eſſe putandos 
Vivam progeniem qui in oras luminis edant. 
Tympana tenta tonant palmis & cymbala circum 
Concava, rauciſonoque minantur cornua cantn, 
Et Phrygio ſtimulat numero cava tibia mentes ; 
Telaque preportant violenti ſigna furoris, 
Ingratos animos, atque impia pectora volgi 
Conterrere meta que poſſint numine dive. 


> mM HMO 22 


Hic armata manus (Curetas nomine Gra 
Quos memorant Phrygios) inter ſe forte catervis 
Ludant, in numerumque exſultant ſanguine lati ; & 
Terrificas capitum quatientes numine criſtas. 
Dictæos referuut Curetas : qui Jovis illum 
agitum in Creta quondam occaltaſſe f 
Cum pueri circum puerum pernice chored 
Armatio in na merum pulſarent æribus ara, 
Ne Saturnus eum malis mandaret adeptus, 
Eternumque daret matri ſub pectore vuluus. 


A thouſand odd Conceits, a thouſand Names, 
And gives her a large Train of Phrygian Dames: 


(a) /Enceid, 3. (“) Ces. 4. Becuſ 
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| Becauſe in Phrygia Corn at firſt took Birth, 
And thence was ſcatter'd o'er the other Earth. 
They eunuch all their Prieſts; from whence 'tis ſhown, 
That they deſerve no Children of their own, 
Who or abuſe their Sires; or diſreſpe&t, 
Or treat their Mothers with a cold Neglect; 
Their Mothers whom they ſhould adore ——— 
Amidſt her Pomp fierce Drums and Cymbals beat, 
And the hoarſe Horns with. rattling Notes do threat, 
The Pipe with Phrygian Airs diſturbs their Souls, 
Till, Reaſon overthrown, mad Paſſion rules. 
They carry Arms, thoſe dreadful Signs of War, 

To raiſe i'th* impious Rout Religious Fear. 


Here ſome iri Arms dance round among the Crowd; ? 


Look dreadful gay in their own ſparkling Blood, 
Their Creſts ſtill ſhaking with a dreadful Nod. 
Theſe repreſent thoſe armed Prieſts who ſtrove 
To drown the tender Cries of Infant Fove : 

By dancing quick, they made a greater Sound; 
And beat their Armour as they danc'd around, 
Leſt Saturn ſhould have found, and eat the Boy, 
And Ops for ever mourn'd her prattling Joy. 


Mr. Creech. 
But we muſt not omit a more comical, though a ſhorter Ae - 
unt that we have of them in Favenal: 

——Matriſque Deum chorus intrat, & ingen: 
demivir obſcæno facies reverenda minori, 
Mollia qui rupta ſecuit genitalia teſta, 
Jampridem cui rauca cobors; cui tympana cedunt. 
Plebeia . (a). 1 
And Cybele's Prieſts, an Eunuch at their Head, 
About the Streets a mad Proceſſion led; : 
The venerable Gelding, large and high, 
V-looks the Herd of his inferior Fry, 
tis aukward Clergymen about him prance, 
And beat their Timbrels to their myſtick Dance. 


: 5 2 Mr. Dryden. 
The Epalones, at their firſt Creation, W (5) aſſures us were 
My three: Soon after they were increas'd to ſeven; whence 


a 


*# +4 
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1 Of the Religion of Part 1M 
they are commonly call'd Septemviri Epulonum, or barely g 
temviri, or the Septemviratus; and ſome report that Julius Ceſar 
by adding three more, chang d them to a Decemvirate: tho' ji, 
certain they kept their old Name. They had their Name from 

a Cuſtom which obtain'd among the Romans, in time of py 
lick Danger, of making a ſumptuous Feaſt in their Temples u 
which they did, as it were, invite the Deities themſelves. Por 
their Statues were brought on rich Beds, with their Palvingi; 
too, or Pillows, and plac'd at the moſt honourable Part of the 

Table as the principal Gueſts. Theſe Kegalio's they call'd Epul 
or Lectiſternia; the Care of which belong'd to the pala 
This Prieſthood is by Pliny Junior ſet on an equal Foot wit 

that of the Augurs; when, upon a Vacancy in each Order, he 
ſupplicates his Maſter Trajan to be admitted to either. The 
whole Epiſtle ought to be ſet down for an Example of Modeh 


and Wit. i OI : 
| PLINIUS TRAFANO. 
Cum ſciam, Domine, ad teſtimonium laudemque morum mer, 
| pertinere tam boni principis judicio exornari, rogo, dignitaii, u 
quam me provexit indulgeutia tua, vel auguratum, vel ſeptemvim 
tum, quia vacant, adjicere digneris : ut jure ſacerdotii precari dn 
pro te publice poſſim, quos nunc precor pietate privata. 


(CH = SS, - 77 KW NN N Z Js 
| Of the ROMAN Sacriſices. 


F* HE Word Sacrificium more properly fignifies the Thin 
ofter'd, than the Action of Offering. The two commo 
Words to expreſs the former, were Victima and Hoſtia; whid 
tho? they are very often confounded, yet by the firſt Word are piq; 
perly meant the greater Sort of Sacrifices, by the other the leſs. 
I o' every Deity had ſome peculiar Rites and Inſtitutions, al 
_ conſequently different Sorts of Sacrifices, in which the great 
Part of the publick Worſhip then conſiſted ; yet there were {on 
ftanding Rules and Ceremonies to be obſerv'd in all. , 
The Prieſt (and ſometimes the Perſon that gave the Vidim; 
went before in a white Garment free from Spots and Figurcy 
For Cicero tells us, that White is the moſt acceptable Colo 
to the Gods; I ſuppoſe, becauſe it ſeems to denote Puritj an 
Innocence. | Til 
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The Beaſt to be ſacrific'd, if *twas of the larger Sort, us'd to 
mik d on the Horns with Gold; if of the leſſer Sort, it was 
wn'd with the Leaves of that Tree which the Deity was 
ought moſt to delight in, for whom the Sacrifice was deſign'd. 


ite Fillets, about their Head. l heed 241 

Before the Proceſſion went a publick Crier, proclaiming Hoc 
«to the People, to give them Notice that they ſhould forbear 
orking, and attend to the Solemnity. The Pipers and Harp- 
; too were the F ore-runners of the Show; and what time they 


herd in the Solemnity with a Prayer to all the Gods; mention- 
Janus and Veſta always firſt and laſt, as if through them they 
d Acceſs to the reſt. During the Prayer, ſome publick Officer 
25 to command the ſtricteſt Silence, for which the common 
wrefion was, Favete Linguis, a Phraſe us'd by Horace (a), 


hinder the hearing of any unlucky Noiſe. After his Prayer, 
Pr the Sacrifice with what they call'd Immolatio 
ough, by & 

got Sacrificing,) the throwing ſome ſort of Corn and Frank- 
cenſe, together with the Mola, i. e. Bran or Meal mix'd with 
Ait, upon the Head of the Beaſt. In the next place, he ſprink- 
Wine between the Horns; a Cuſtom very often taken No- 
e of by the Poets; So Virgil: _ 


Iſa tenens dextra pateram pulcherrima Dido 
Candentis vaccæ media inter cornua fundit (d). 

Oer the white Heifer's Horns the beauteous Queen 
; Holds the rich Plate, and pours the Wine between. 


And Ovid more expreſsly: 


Rode caper vitem, tamen hinc cum ſlabis ad aras, 
In tua quod fundi cornua poſſit, erit (e). 
Go wanton Goat, about the Vineyard browze 
On the young Shoozs, and ſtop the riſing Juice; 
u'll leave enough to pour between your Horns, 
hen for your ſake the hallow'd Altar burns. 


_—_— 


Nb. 3, 04, 1, (b) Sar. 12. (e) Lib. 2. Elgg. 1. (H ed. 4. v. 60. (e) Fat. i. 
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ind beſides theſe, they wore the Infulæ and Vittæ, a ſort of 


uld ſpare from their Inſtruments, was ſpent in aſſiſting the 
rier to admoniſh the People. The Sacrifice being brought to 
de Altar, the Prieſt took hold of the Altar with one Hand, and 


abend! (b), Tibullus (c), &c. And the Piper play'dall the while 


ynecdoche, the Word is often taken for the whole 
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But before hepour'd the Wine on the Beaſt, he put the u 
to his own Mouth, and juſt touch'd it with his Lips, givim e 
to thoſe that ſtood near him to do the like. © This they tem or 
C 
In the next Place, he pluck'd off ſome of the rougheſt Hu tir 
growing between the Horns of the Beaſt, and threw them iny 


the Fire, as the prima Libamina. *' 
Et ſummas catiens media inter cornua ſetas d 
Ignibus imponit ſacris, libamina prima (a). ! * 
The briſtling Hairs that on the Forehead grew, =” 


As the firſt Offering on the Fire ſhe threw. 


And now turning himſelf to the Eaſt, he only made a ſon ¶ n 
crooked Line with his Knife from the Forehead to the Tu 
and then deliver'd the Beaſt to the publick Servants to kill. vl” 
find theſe inferiour Officers under the ſeveral Names of Py 
Agones, Cultrarii, and Victimarii: Their Buſineſs, beſides e 
killing of the Beaſt, was to take off his Skin, to bowel him, a 
to waſh the whole Body. Then the Arzſpex his Duty came 
place, to ſearch the Entrails for good and bad Omens. Whe 
this was over, the Prieſts had nothing elſe to do, but to lay wh 
Parts they thought fitteſt for the Gods upon the Altar, and en 
go and regale themſelves upon the reſt. See Alex. ab All 
OSS. OH; or Legend beth. 
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C H A P. K. Gery 
Of the Roman Tar. : 


W E meet with three Accounts in Uſe at ſeveral times amm 
the Romans; which owe their Original to Romulus, Nu H 
and Julius Caſar. Romulus divided his Year into ten Month 
which Plutarch would perſuade us had no certain or en 
Term, but conſiſted ſome of rwenty Days, ſome of thittf * 0 a 
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| 4 ſome of more (a). But he is generally allow'd to have ſet- 
ed the Number of Days with a great deal more Equality, al- 
Jotting to March, _ Luintilis, and October, One and thirty 
Days: To April, Fune, Sextilis, November and December 
thirty, making up in all, three Hundred and four Days (6). 


Scilicet arma magis quam ſydera, Romule, noras! 


Scaliger indeed is very angry that People ſhould think the Ro- 
mas had ever any other Account than by twelve Months (c): 
But tis probable that the Teſlimonies of Varro, Macrobius, Cen- 
nut, Ovid, &c. will over-rule the bare Words of Licinius 
acer, and the Counterfeit Feneſtella, which are all he produces. 
las to the Names of Romulus's Months, the firſt to be ſure was 
onſecrated to Mars, the Father of the State. The next too 
may be fetch'd from Venus, the other Guardian Parent of the 
mant, if we admit of the Alluſion between the Word Aprilis, 
und Aged ien her Name in Greek : Tho' 'tis generally deriv'd 
zom Aperio to open, becauſe this is the chief Part of the Spring, 
which the Buds and Flowers open and diſcloſe themſelves (4). 
May he nam d fo from Maia the Mother of Mercury, according 
o Platarch (e); tho Macrobrus makes the Maia, to whom May 
25 dedicated, the ſame as Rhea, Ops, or the Earth, and different 
om Mercurys Mother (). Ovid brings it a Sexibas, i. e. 4 
ayribus (g). June either comes from Juventus, becauſe this 
dle youthful and gay Part of the Year (); or elſe tis a 
Contraction of Iunouius, and dedicated to the Goddeſs Juuo (i). 
The other Months he denominated as they ſtood in Order : So 
Owntilis is no more than the fifth Month, Seætilis than the 
firth ; and ſo on: But theſe two afterwards chang'd their Names 
b July and Auguſt, in Honour of Julius Ceſar, and his Succeſ- 
br Azguſtus. As Nero had afterwards call'd April Neronius (t); 
0 Plutarch tells us, that Domitian too, in Imitation of them, 
zue the two Months immediately following, the Names of 
bermanicus and Domitianus; but he being flain, they recover'd 
lier old Denominations (0). | 
Nama was a little better acquainted with the Celeſtial Motions - 
tan his Predeceſſor; and therefore undertaking to reform the Ka- 
kadar, in the firſt Place he added the two Months of Jaunary 


(a) Plat. in Num. (b) Macrob. Saturn. I. 1. cap. 12. Cenſor, de die Natal. c. 20, 
c. (c) De Emendas. Tempor, l. 2. (d) Plut. in Nam. Macreb. Sat. I. 1. c. 12. 
Jin Num, (f) Sat. I. 1. cap. 12. (g) Faſt. 1. v. 47. (6) Plaut. in Num. 

0 Macrob, ubi ſupra, (kJ) Suct. in Ner. e. 55, (/) Plat. in Nam. 
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and February ; the firſt of which he dedicated to the God Ja | 


the other took its Name from Februo, to purify, becauſe the 
Feaſts of Purification were celebrated in that Month (a), I 
compoſe theſe two Months, he put fifty Days to the old three 

hundred and four, to make them anſwer the Courſe of the Moon: 
and then took ſix more from the ſix Months that had even Day 
adding one odd Day more than he ought to have done, merel 
cout ot Superſtition, and to make the Number fortunate. Hoy. 
ever, he could get but eight and twenty Days for Februy: 
and therefore that Month was always counted unlucky jt 
Beſides this, he obſerv'd the Difference between the Solar and 
the Lunar Courſe to be eleven Days; and to the remedy the Tp. 
equality, he doubled thoſe Days after every two Years, add. 


ing an Interſtitial Month to follow February, which Plutarg 


Calls in one Place Mercidinus (c and in another Mercidonins (4, 
But the Care of this Intercalation being left to the Prieſts, they 
clapp'd in, or left out, the Month whenever they pleas'd, as they 
fancy'd lucky, or unlucky, and ſo made ſuch mad Work, tha 
the Feltivals and ſolemn Days for Sacrifice were remov'd, by 
little and little, till at laſt they came to be kept at a Seaſon quite 
contrary to what they had been formerly (e. ñ 
Fulius Ceſar was the firſt that undertook to remedy this Di- 


order; and to this Purpoſe he calFd in the beſt Philoſophers and 
Mathematicians of his time, to ſettle the Point. In order to 
bring Matters right, he was forc'd to make one confus'd Yearof f 
fifteen Months, or four hundred forty five Days; but to pte- 


ſerve a due Regulation for the future, he took away the Inter- 


calary Months; and adding ten Days to Numa's three hun- 


dred fifty five, equall'd them to the Courſe of the Sun, except 


fix odd Hours. The ten Days he diſtributed among thoſe} 


ſeven Months that had before but Nine-and-twenty ; and asfor 
the ſix Hours, he order'd them to be let alone till they made up 


a whole Day; and this every fourth Vear he put in the ſame 
Place where the Month us'd to be inſerted before (5); and that 
was juſt five Days before the End of February, or next befoe 
the ſixth of the Calends of March. For this Reaſon the ſuper- 
numerary Day had the Name of Dies Biſſextus; and thencetic} 


Leap-Year came to be call'd Annus Biſſextilis. 


But the Prieſts, who had been the Authors of the old Cont: 
ſion, committed as great a Blunder in the New Computation 


3 


— 


| (s) nid. (6) Cenſorin. de die Natal. cap. 20. (e) In Num. (a) In J 


Ceſ „(e) In Ful. cæſ. ( cenſorin. cap. 20. 
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interpoſing the Leap-Day at the Beginning of every fourth 
Wo tend of the End . till Auguſtus e brought it into 
| the right Courſe again (a {2 in which it has continu'd ever ſince, 
and is follow'd by a great Part of Europe at this Day. 

Yet becauſe there wanted eleven Minutes in the fix odd 
Hours of Julius's Year, the Æguinoxes and Solſtices lofing ſome- 
thing continually, were found, about the Year 1582, to have 
run back ten whole Days: For which Reaſon, Pope Gregoryat 
that time undertook a new Reformation of the Kalendar, cut- 
ting off ten Days to bring them to their proper Places. This 
Account they call the Gregorian or New Style, which is obſerv'd 
100 in many Parts of Europe. : 


\ 


0 Macrob. Sat. lib, I, cap. 14. gueton. in Auguſt. cap. 31. 


CH AP. X. 
The Diſtinction of the Ro MAN Days. 


(WHEN Nama divided the Year into twelve Months, he 
made a Diſtinction too in the Days, ranking them in theſe 
three Orders: Dies Feſti, Profeſti, and Interciſi. 

The firſt Sort was conſecrated to the Gods : 
The ſecond allotted for the civil Buſineſs of Men: 
The third divided between ſacred and ordinary Employments. 
The Dies Feſti were ſet a-part for the Celebration of theſe four 
dolemnities, Sacrificia, Epulæ, Ludi, and Feria. 5 

Sacrificia, were no more than publick Sacrifices to the Gods. 
be ale, were a ſort of Banquets celebrated to the Honour of 
the Deities. | | „ 1 
Ladi, were publick 8 inſtituted with the ſame Deſign. 
Ferie, were either Publick or private. VV : 
The Publick were of four Sorts: Stativæ, Conceptivæ, Im- 
pratrve, and Nundine. 1 
Ferie Stativæ, were publick Feaſts kept by the whole City, 
Kording to the ſet time appointed in the Kalendar for their 
Oblervation; as the Agonalia, Carmentalia, Lupercalia, &c. 


Ferie, 
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Feriæ Conceptive, were ſuch as the Magiſtrates, or Prie 
appointed annually to be celebrated upon what Days they pleas d 
as the Latinæ, Paganalia, Compitalia, &c. 1 
Feriæ Imperative, were ſuch as the Conſuls, Prætors, or D. 
Qators, inftituted by vertue of their own Authority, and com- 
manded to be obſery'd upon ſolemn Occations, as the gaining cf 
a Victory, and the like. 1 | 
 Niundine, were Days ſet a- part for the Concourſe of the Peo. 
ple out of the Country and neighbouring Towns, to expoſe ther 
Commodities to Sale, the ſame as our greater Markets or Fairs 
They had the Name of Nundinæ, becauſe they were kept eyer 
ninth Day, as Ovid informs us, (a). It mult be remember'd, 
that tho' the Nandinæ at firſt were of the Number of the Feria 
yet they were afterwards by a Law declar'd to be Dies Fafj: 
that the Country People might not be hinder'd in their Work 
but might at the ſame time perform their Buſineſs of Make 
2nd Sale, and alſo have their Controverſies and Cauſes decide 
by the Pretor ; whereas otherwiſe they muſt have been forc'd to 
come to Town again upon the uſual Court- Days. 
Feriæ Private, were Holy-Days obſerv' d by particular Perſons 
or F — upon ſeveral Accounts; as Birth- Days, Funerals, an 
the like. 1 6 8 12 
Thus much for the Dies Fefli, 5 
The Profeſti, were Faſti, Comitiales, Comperendini, Stati, and 
Præliareßs. 5 V5 3 | 
Dies Faſti, were the ſame as our Court-Days ; upon whichit I 
was lawful for the Prætor to fit in Judgment, and conſequently 
Fari tria verba, to ſay thoſe three ſolemn Words, Do, Dico, Ai 
dico, Lſit here to give Laws, declare Right, adjudge Loſſes. Al 
other Days (except the interciſi) were call'd Nefaſt: ; becauſe 
*twas not lawful to ſay thoſe three Words upon them; that 1s, | 
the Courts were not open. But we may obſerve from a Phrle 
of Horace (b), that Dies nefaſtus ſignifies an unlucky Day, 2 
well as a Non- Court Day. 
Dies Comitiales, were ſuch Days as the Comitia, or public 
Aſſemblies of the People, were held upon: Or, as Ovid ile 
them, 


u popalum jus eſt includere ſeptis (c). 


{ Days when the People are ſhut up to Vote. 


r "_ 


1 


(a) Faſt, . verſ, 34. (6) Lib. 2. Od. 13. (e Faſt. I, verſ. 53. Dis 


| 88 1 
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Dies Comperendini, were Days when Perſons that had been 
ſed might give Bail; properly, Days of Adjournment. 
Dies Stati, were Days appointed for the Deciſion of any 
Cauſe betwern a Roman and a Foreigner. | 
Dies Præliares, were ſuch Days upon which they thought it 
lawful to ingage in any Action of Hoſtility: For during the 
time of ſome particular Feaſts, as the Saturnalia, the Latinæ, 


and that which they call'd Cam Mundus patet, conſecrated to 


Dis and Proſerpina, they reckon'd it a Piece of Impiety to raiſe, 
march, or exerciſe their Men, or to encounter with the Ene- 
my, unleſs firſt attack'd. | 2 1 
lk we make a Diviſion of the Roman Days into Fortunate 


and Unfortunate; Dies Proſtriduani, or the next Day after the 


Kalends, Nones, or Ides, were always reckon'd of the latter 
Sort; and therefore had the Names of Diet Arri, 

A. Gellius gives us the Reaſon of this Obſervation from Ver- 

rius Haccus, becauſe they had taken Notice for ſeveral Ages, 
| that thoſe Days had provid unlucky to the State in the Loſs of 
| Battels, Towns, and other Caſualties (a). 

He tells us in the ſame Place, that the Day before the Fourth 
of the Kalends, Nones, or Ides, was always reckon'd unfortu- 
mate; but he does not know for what Reaſon, unleſs that he finds 
the great Overthrow at Cannæ to have happen'd on ſuch a Day. 


(4) Noa, Attic, lib, 5. cap. 17. 8 
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„„ 
Of the Kalends, Nones, and Ides. 


THE Way the Romans us'd to reckon the Days of their 
Months was by the Kalends, Nones, and Ides. Romulus 


begun his Months always upon the firſt Day of the new Moon, 


and was follow'd in this by the Authors of the other Accounts, 


io avoid the altering of the immoveable Feaſts. Therefore 


* 


trery new Moon, one of the inferior Prieſts us'd to aſſemble 


the People in the Capitol, and call over as many Days as there 


were between that and the Nones: And fo from the old Word 
Calo, or the Greek a, to call, the firſt of theſe Days had the 
ane of Kalende. But we mult 8 that this Cuſtom 


of 
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of calling the Days continued no longer than the Year 


* of 

City 450, when C. Flavius, the Curule Ædile, order'd the Fil 
or Kalendar, to be ſet up in publick Places, that every Body ſti 
might know the Difference of Times, and the Return of tie WM "" 
Feſtivals (a). TOE: in 
The Nones were ſo call'd becauſe they reckon'd nine Das 6 
from them to the Ide. in 

The Ides were generally about the Middle of the Month IS 
and then we may derive the Word from Iduare, an obſolete M 


Verb, ſignifying to divide. „„ 
The Kalends were always fix'd to the firſt Day of every 
Month, but the Nones and the Ides in four Months were on 
different Days than in the other eight. For March, May, Juh, | 
and October had fix Nones a- piece, the other only four. There. 
fore in the firſt, the Nones were the 7th, and the Ides the 15th; 
in the laſt, the Nones the 5th, and the Ides the 13th. 
In reckoning theſe, they always went backwards, thus, J4- 
nuary 1, was the firſt of the Kalends of Fanuary: December zi, 
Prid. Kal. Fan. Decemb. 3o. the third Kal. Jan, and fo on to the © 
13th; and that was Idus Decembris; and then the 12th Pri. 
 Jdauum Decemb. the 11th, 3 Iduum Becemb. and ſo to the 5th 
Day, and that was None Decemb. And then again the 4th Prid. | 
Norarum Decemb. the third 3 Nox. Decemb. the ſecond 4 Non. 
Decemb. and the firſt Kalendæ Decemb. „„ 


Me muſt obſerve, That when we meet with Kalendas, N.. 
nas, or Idus in the Accuſative Caſe, the Prepoſition ante is al- 
ways underſtood : As zertio Kalendas, Idus or Nana, is the 
ſame as tertis die ante Kal. Non. or Idun. 


(a) Liv. lib, 5. cap. 46, &c. 
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CHAP. XII. 


The moſt remarkable Feſtivals of the Ro MA Ns, 6 thy 

ſtand in the Kalendar. | 

TP HE Kalends, or the firſt Day of January was noted for | 
the entring of the Magiſtrates on their Office; and for the 


_ wiſhing of good Fortune, and ſending Prefents to one another 
among Friends (a). N 3 


(s) Ovid, Faſt, 1. N V 
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The Ninth (or Pe, Id.) was the Feaſt of the Agonalia, in- 
titted by Numa Pompilius, in Honour of Janus, and attended 
wün the 4 ves, the ſolemn Exerciſes and Combats; whence, 


in Ovid's judgment (a), it took its Name. | 
| The Eleventh (or tert. Id.) was the Feaſt of the Carmentalia, 


n Memory of Carmenta, Evander's Mother. i 
February the Fifteenth, or the Fifteenth of the Kalends of 


| March, was the Feaſt of the Lupercalia, when the Luperci made 


their wild Proceſſion (5) which has been deſcrib'd before. 

February the Eleventh, or the Third of the Ides, was the Fe- 
zalia, or Feaſt in Honour of the Ghoſts; when People carried 
ſome little ſort of Offering to the Graves of their deceas'd 
Friends. Ovid gives us ſo handſome an Account of it, that we 
muſt not paſs it b): 


Eft honor & tumulis, animas placare paternas (c), 
Parvaque in exſtructas munera ferre pyras : 
Parra petunt manes : pietas pro divite grata eſt 
Munere; nou avidos Styx habet ima Deos. 
Tegula porrectis ſatis eſt velata coronis, 
Es ſparſe frages, paruaque mica ſalis. 
"Tombs have their Honours too: Our Parents crave 
Some ſlender Preſent to adorn their Grave. 2 
Stender the Preſent which the Ghoſts we owe; 
"Thoſe Powers obſerve not what we give, but how; 8 
No greedy Souls diſturb the happy Seats below. 
They only ask a Tile with Garlands crown'd, 
And Fruit and Salt to ſcatter on the Ground. 


The Day after the Feralia, was the Chariſtia, or Feſtival of 
Love, when all the Relations in every Family met together and 
had a Feaſt. e . 3 

On the 22d or 23d, (according to the different Length of this 
Month) were the Terminalia, ſacred to Terminus, the Guardian 
of Loundaries and Land-marks; on which they now offer'd to 
him Cakes and Fruits, and ſometimes Sheep and Swine, not- 
withſtanding the ancient Prohibition of bloody Sacrifices in this 
Caſe: The Reaſon of which Prohibition Plutarch (d) ſuppoſes to 


1 — 


— — 


FL is lib, 1. (+) Ovid, Faſt. 2. v. 267, &c. (e) 1bid, v. 533, &C. 


have 


have been, leſt they ſhould violate the Tokens of Peace ad 
eement, by ſtaining them with Blood. 
The Kalends of March was the Matronalia, a Feaſt kept h 
the Roman Matrons to the Honour of Mars; to whom the 
thought themſelves oblig'd for the Happineſs. of bearing of good 
Children; a Favour which he firſt conferr'd on his own Mi. 
ſtreſs, Rhea (a). „ 
This Feaſt was the Subject of Horace's Ode, 


Martiis celebs quid agam Calendis, Kc. LY 
On the ſame Day began the ſolemn Feaſt of the Sali, ad 


their Proceſſion with the Ancylia, which have been ſpoken of 


before. | Ty | 
The Ides of March was the Feaſt of Anna Perenna; in Ho- 
nour either of the Siſter of Dido, who fled into Italy to Ae; 


or of one Anna an old Gentlewoman, that in a great Dearth | 


at Rome, for ſome time furniſhed the common People with Corn 
out of her own Store. The Celebration of this Day conſiſted 
in Drinking and Feaſting largely among Friends. The common 
People met for this Purpoſe in the Fields near the Tiber, and, 
building themſelves Booths and Arbours, kept the Day with all 
manner of Sports and Jollity ; wiſhing one another to liye a 
many Years as they drunk Cups (G. 5 


© The ſame Day was by a Decree of Senate order'd to be calld | 
Parricidium, for the Murder of Julias Ceſar, which happen'd 


on it (c). Appian, in his ſecond Book, tells us of a very diffe- 
rent Law that Dolabella the Conful would have preferr'd upon 
this Occaſion; and that was, to have the Day call'd ever after, 


Natalis Urbis (the Birth-day of the City;) as if their Liberty | 


had reviv'd upon the Death of Ceſar. © 

March the 19th, or the 14th of the Kalends of April, begun 
the Quinquatrus or Quinquatria, the Feaſt of Minerva, conti. 
nuing five Days. *T'was during this Solemnity, that the Boys 
and Girls us'd to pray to the Goddeſs for Wiſdom and Learn- 


ing, of which ſhe had the Patronage: To which Cuſtom J. 


vexal alludes : 


\ Eloquium & famam Demoſthenis aut Ciceronis 
Incipit optare, & totis Quinquatribus optat (d). 


— 
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_— 


cap 88. (4) Sat, 10, 


(a) Ovid, Faſt. 3. v. 233. (5) lh, v. 523; Ke. (e) Seren. in Jul, | 
Os To |} 
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i To rival Tul or Demoſthenes, 

Begins to wi in the — Days, 
And wiſhes all the Fea | 4 


1 8 
T _ = a 


or Preſent, term'd Minerval. 

April the 19th, or the 13th of the Kalends of May, was the 
Cerealia, or Feaſt of Ceres, in which Solemnity the chief A Cors 
were the Women. No Perſon that mourn'd was allow'd to 
bear a Part in this Service; and therefore *tis very remarkable, 
| that upon the Defeat at Canne, there was ſuch an univerſal 
| forc'd to be omitted (a). 8 . | 
April the 21ſt, or the 11th of the Kalends of May, was the 
| Paltlia, or Feaſt of Pales, Goddeſs of Shepherds. This is ſome- 
times call'd Parilia, a pariendo, becauſe Prayers were now made 
for the Fruitfulneſs of the Sheep. Ovid tells us a very tedious 
| Courſe of Superſtitition that the Shepherds run through upon 
this Day. They always contriv'd to have a great Feaſt at Night; 
ad when moſt of them were pretty merry, they concluded ali 
with dancing over the Fires that they made in the Field with 
heaps of Stubble (5). 4h 5 


which the City was built (c). 
Robipalia, a Feaſt of the Goddeſs Robigo, or the God Robigus, 


Corn and Fruit (d). 


* 


erb d (F). | LTH, 
In the remaining Part of the Year, we meet with no Feſti- 
"a of extraordinary Note, except the Poplifugium and the 
daturnalia. | Sas 58 N > 
| The Original of the famous None Caprotine, or Poplifugium, 
b doubly related by Plutarch, according to the two common 
Opinions. Firſt, becauſe Romulus diſappear'd on that Day, when 
n Aſſembly being held in the Palzs Capree, or Goats-marſh, 


publick Sports were celebrated that will be hereaftec de- 


(0 Liv. lib, 22, (6) Ovid. Faſt. 4. v. 721, &c. (c) 1bid. v. 806. (4) Ibid. 
. 991, (e) 1bid, v. 943. (F) Cee Book V. cap. 7. . 
N on 


At the ſame time the Vouths carried their Maſters their F ee, 


Grief in the City, that the Anniverſary Feaſt of Ceres was 


The ſame Day was call'd Urbis Natalis, being the Day on 
April the 25th; or the 5th of the Kalends of May, was the 
who took Care to keep off the Mildew and Blaſting from the 


April 27th, or the 5th of the Kalends of May, was the 
Hliralia, or Feaſt of Flora, Goddeſs of Flowers (e, when the 
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96 Of the Religion, Se. ban! 
on a ſudden happen'd a moſt wonderful Tempeſt, Accompag 


with terrible Thunder, and other unuſual Diſorders in the fi 
The common People fled all away to ſecure wei King 


after the Tempeſt was over, could never find their King 0. 
Or elſe from Capriſicus a wild Fig- Tree, becauſe in the bg 
lic. War, a Roman Virgin, who was Priſonet in the Enenite 
Camp, taking the Opportunity when ſhe ſaw them one Night 
in a Diſorder, got up into a wild Fig- Tree, and holding o: 
lighted Torch toward the City, gave the Romans a Signil ty 
fall on; which they did with ſuch good Succeſs as to obtain 2 
conſiderable Victory (b). Fur TR} 
The Original of the Satarnalia, as to the Time, is unknown, 
Macrobias aſſuring us, that it was celebrated in 1zaly long he. 
fore the Building of Rome ( $13 the Story of Saturn, in who 
Honour it was kept, every Body is acquainted with. Ay tg 
the manner of the Solemnity, beſides the Sacrifices and oth 
Parts of Publick Worſhip, there were ſeveral leſſer Obſervations 
worth our Notice. As firſt, the 1 allow'd to Se. 
vants to be free and merry with their Maſters, ſo often il. 
luded to in Authors. Tis probable this was done in Memory 

of the Liberty enjzoy'd in the Golden Age under Saturn, before 
the Names of Servant and Maſter were known to the World 

Beſides this, they ſent Preſents to one another among Friends! 
No War was to be proclaimed, and no Offender executed; 

The Schools kept a Vacation, and nothing but Mirth and Free 
dom was to be met with in the City. They kept at firſt only 

one Day, the 14th of the Kalends of January: But the Num- 

ber was afterwards increas'd to three; four, five; and ſome fy, 

ſeven Days (d). | e 


: — 
. 2 * 


* 
o 


* (a) Plutarch. in Romul, (b) Plutarch. in Romul. & in Camill. (c) Mach; 
Saturn, lib, 1. Cap. 7. (4) Lipſ. Saturnal. lib, 1, cap. 3. | 
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ile Civil Government of the Ro MAAõG. 
e 
Of the General Diviſion of the People. 


Es 0 MUL US, as ſoon as his City was toletably Well 
F filld with Inhabitants, made a Diſtinction of the 


—— 


; > the better fort the Name of Patres; or Patri- 
5 £114 and the reſt the common Title of Plebeii: 


e recommended to the Patriciaus fome of the Pleberans to pro- 


wter Clientet. The Patrons were always their Clieuts Coun- 
lors in difficult Cafes, their Advocates. in Judgments; in 
oj; 
e Other (ide, the Clients faithfully ferv'd their Patrons; not 
ny paying them all imaginable Reſpect and Deference, but if 
Vecaſion requir'd, affiſting them with Money towards the de- 
wing of any extraordinary Charges: But afterwards, wherft 
le State grew rich and great, tho all other good Offices con- 
I'd between them, yet 'twas thought a diſhonourable thing 
It the better Sort to take ar:y Money of their Inferiors (a): 


— 


1 * 


ls) Fide Dionyſ, lib; 2, Liv. lib. 1. Plutarch. in Ronules 
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| People according to Honour and Quality; giving 


To bind the two Degrees more firmly together; 


x and countenance; the former being fty!'d Patroni, and the 


bort, their Adviſers and Overſeers in all Affairs whatever. Or 
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The Diviſion of the People into the three diſtin& Order: ge 
Senators, Knights, and Commons, took its Riſe about the timegs 
Tarquin's Expulfion. The Senators were ſuch Perſons as had been 
promoted to ſit in the ſupreme Council of State, either out of the 
Nobility or Commons. If out of the latter Order, they had the 
Honour of a Gold Ring, but not of a Horſe kept at the publick 
Charge; as Manutius hath nicely obſerv'd. The Knight were 
ſuch Perſons as were allow'd a Gold Ring and a Horſe at the 
Publick Charge. The Commons were all the reſt of the People 
beſides theſe two Orders, including not only the inferior Po. 
pulacy, but ſuch of the Nobility too as had not yet been eleded 
Senators, and ſuch of the Gentry as had not a compleat Knight 
Eſtate: For Perſons were admitted into the two higher Ranks 
accotding to their l ortunes; one that was worth eight hundred} 
Seſtertia, was capable of being choſe Senator; one that ha 
four hundred, might be taken into the Equeſtrian Order, Ai. 
guſtus afterwards alter'd the Senatorian Eſtate to twelve hun. 
dred Seſterces; but the Egqueſtrian continu'd the ſame. 

The three common terms by which the Knights are menti- 
on'din Roman Authors, are Eques, Equeſtris ordinis, and Equeſtr 
loco natus. Of which the two former are, in all reſpeds, the 
very ſame. But the latter is properly applied to thoſe Equites 
whoſe Fathers were indeed of the ſame Order, but had neyer 
reach'd the Senatorian Dignity. For if their Fathers had been 
Senators, they would have been ſaid to have been born of the 
| Senatorian, and not of the Equeſtrian Rank 0 „* 

When we find the Optimates and the Populares oppos din Au: 
thors, we muſt ſuppoſe the former to have been thoſe Perſons 
of what Rank ſoever, who ſtood up for the Dignity of the chiet 
Magiſtrates, and the rigorous Grandeur of the State; and wh 
car'd not if the inferior Members ſuffer'd for the Advancement 
the commanding Powers. The latter we mult take likewil 
for thoſe Perſons of what Rank ſocver, who»courted the Foul 
of the Commons, by encouraging them to ſue for greater Fr 
vileges, and to bring things nearer-to a Level. For it wouk 
be unreaſonable to make the ſame Diſtinction betwixttheſe Far 
ties, as Sigonius and others lay down, „That the Populares | 
« thoſe who endeavour'd by their Words and Actions to ut 
© tiate themſelves with the Multitude; and the Optimatesti0l 
„ who ſo behay'd themſelves in all Affairs, as to make i 


_—_ 


(s) Fid. P. Manns, de Civ, Rem. P. 5. 4 ( 
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| « Conduct approv'd by every good Man.” This Explication 
zorees much better with the Sound of the Words, than with the 
One of the Things. For at this Rate, the Optimates and the 
Populares will be only other Terms for the Virtuous and the Vici- 
ous;andit wou'd be equally hard in fuch large Diviſions of Men, to 
acknowledge one fide to have been wholly Honeſt, and to affirm 
heother to have been entirely Wicked. Iknow that this Opinion 
; built on the Authority of Cicero; but if we look on him, not 
only as a prejudic d Perſon, but as an Orator too, we ſhajl not 
wonder, that in diftingniſhing the two Parties, he gave ſo in- 
2mous a Mark to the Enemies fide, and ſo honourable a one to 
his own. Otherwiſe, the Murderers of Ceſar, (who were the 
(timates,) maſt paſs for Men of the higheſt Probity ; and the 
Followers of Auguſtus, (who were of the oppoſite Faction) muſt 
ſem in general a pack of profligate Knaves. It would there- 
fore be a much more moderate Judgment, to found the Diffe- 
rence rather on Policy, than on Morality; rather on the Prin- 
ciples of Government, than of Religion and private Duty. 
There's another common Diviſion of the People into Nobiles, 
Novi, and Icnobiles, taken from the right of uſing Pictures, or 
Statues; an Honour only allow'd to ſuch whoſe Anceſtors or 
themſelves had bore ſome Curule Office, that is, had been Cu- 
rule Ædile, Cenſor, Prætor, or Conſul. He that had the Pictures 
or Statues of his Anceſtors, was term'd Nobilis; he that had on- 
ly bis own, Novus; he that had neither, {g0b:/zs. So that Jus 
imaginis was much the fame thing among them, as the Right of 
Bearing a Coat of Arms among us: And their Novas Homo is 
equivalent to our upſtart Gentleman. | 
For a great while none but the Patricii were the Nobiles, becauſe 
no Perſon, unleſs of that ſuperior Rank, could bear any Carale 
Office. Hence in many Places of Lzvy, Saluſt, and other Authors, 
we find Nob:{:zas uſed for the Patrician Order, and fo oppos'd to 
Plbs. But in After-times, when the Commons obtain'd a-right 
of enjoying thoſe Curule Honours, they by the fame Means pro- 
ard the Title of Nobiles, and left it to their Poſterity (a). 
duch Perſons as were free of the City, are generally diſtinguiſhed 
nto Ingenui, Liberti, and Libertini. The Ingenui were ſuch as 
dad been born free, and of Parents that bad been always free. 
he Libertini were the Children of ſuch as had been made free. 
Liberti, ſuch as had been actually made free themſelves. 


© TIE 


— 


8 — — 


(69 Vide digen. de Fur. Civ, Rom, lib. 2. cap. 20. | 
| G 2 The 
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ful Service, had left him free in his laſt Will: Of which 
thy Perſons had thruft themſelves into the Senate, without x. 
of Senatores Orcini (a). 


voant's Head, ſaid to the Prætor, Hunc hominem liberum eſſe wh; 


manu emittere. Then the Prætor laying a Rod upon his Head, 


Conſent and Approbation of his Maſter, got his Name to be 


as the two already mention'd were iber teſtamento, and liver 


The two common Ways of conferring Freedom, were 
Teſtament, and by Manumiſfion. A Slave was ſaid to be fi 
by Teſtament, when his Maſter, in conſideration of his fait. 


8 we meet with abundance of Examples in every H. 
ſtorian. 5 
Theſe kind of Liberti had the Title of Orcini, becauſe ther 
Maſters were gone to Orcus. In alluſion to which Cuſtom, when 
after the Murder of Julius Ceſar, a great Number of unwor. 


ny juſt Pretenſions, they were merrily diſtinguiſhed by the term 


The Ceremony of Manamiſien was thus perform'd: The 
Slave was brought before the Conſul, and in After-times before 
the Prætor, by his Maſter, who laying his Hand upon his Ser. 


and with that, let him go out of his Hand, which they termd 


call'd Vindicta, ſaid, Dico eum liberum eſſe more Quiritum. Hence 
Perſius, 
Vindictd poſtquam mens a Prætore receſſi. 


After this the Lictor tak ing the Rod out of the Prætor's Hand, 
ſtruck the Servant ſeveral Blows on the Head, Face, and Back; 
and nothing now remain'd but P:les donari, to receive a Capin 
token of Liberty, and to have his Nameenter'd in the Common WW *” 


Roll of Freemen, with the Reaſon of his obtaining that Favour. Wl ®* 


T bere was a third way of beſtowing Freedom, which we do Wt 
not ſo often meet with in Authors; it was whenaSlave, by the ge; 


inſerted in the Cenſor's Roll: Such a Man was call'd [ber cenſi; 


manumiſſune. 


a. . ** 2 . * 2 33. 2 V. * > y < 4 — 


— 


(e) Sucton. in Oftav, cap. 35. 
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CHAP. 1. 
Of the SENATE. 


| THE Chief Council of State, and, as it were, the Body of 

T Magiſtrates, was the Senate; which as it has been generally 
reckon'd the Foundation and Support of the Roman Greatneſs, 
ſo it was one of the earlieſt Conſtitutions inthe Republick : For 
Remulas firſt choſe out a hundred Perſons of the beſt Repute for 
Birth, Wiſdom, and Integrity of Manners, to aſſiſt him in the 
Management of Affairs, with the Name of Senatores, or Patres, 
3 Age and Gravity; (vel ætate, vel care ſimilitudiue Pa- 
nes appellabantur, ſays Saluſt:) a Title as honourable, and yet as 

lttle ſubject to Envy, as could poſſibly have been pitch'd upon 
After the Admiſſion of the Sabines into Rome, an equal Number 
of that Nation were join'd to the former Hundred (2). And 
Targuinius Priſcus, upon his firſt Acceſſion to the Crown, to in- 
cratiate himſelf with the Commons, order'd another Hundred 
to be ſelected out of that Body, for an Addition to the Senate (6), 
which before had been ever filPd with Perſons of the higher 
Ranks. Sy/la the Dictator made them up above Four Hundred; 
Julius Ceſar Nine Hundred; and in the time of the Second Tri- 
imdirate, they were above a Thouſand; no Diſtinction being 
made with Reſpe& to Merit or Quality. But this Diſorder was 
iterwardsreQtified by Auguſtus, and a Reformation made in the 
dexate, according to the old Conſtitution (g). 

The right of naming Senators belong'd at firſt to the Kings; 
atterwards the Conſuls choſe, and refertd them to the People for 
heit Approbation: But at laſt, the Cenſors engroſs'd the whole 
ririlege of conferring this Honour, He that ſtood firſt in the 
Cerſor's Roll, had the honourable Title of Princeps Senatus (d): 
let the chief Magiſtrates, as the Conſuls, Dictator, Sc. were 
aways his Superiours in the Houſe. 


Beſides the Eſtate of Eight Hundred, or after Auguſtus, of 
Twelve hundred Seſtertia, no Perſon was capable of this Dignity, 


but one that had already born ſome Magiſtracy in the Common 


1 


1 5 


(4) Dien ſ. lib. 2. (6) Idem,. lib. 3. (e) Sueten. in Aug t. cap. 35. (a) vid. 
A, Cell. lib. 3. cap, 18, | I | 


wealth. 
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wealth. And that there was a certain Age (even in latter time) 
requir'd,is plain from the frequent of Uſe Atas Senatoria in Au. 
thors. Dio Ca ſſius poſitively limits it to five and twenty ( 
which was the ſooneſt time any one could have diſcharg d the 
Qzeſtorſhip, the firſt Office of any conſiderable Note: Pe Wo 
meet with very many Perſons promoted to this Order, without 
any Conſideration had to their Years; as it uſually happen d in 
all other Honours whatever. Fi te ap 1 
As to the general Title of Patres Conſcripti given them in Au- 
thors, it was taken as a Mark of Diſtinction, proper to thoſe 
Senators who were added to Romulus's Hundred either by Tar. 
quinizs Priſcus, or by the People upon the Eſtabliſhment of thy 
Tommon- wealth: But in After- times, all the Number were 
promiſcuouſly ſtyl'd Patres, and Patres Conſcripti (b). 
We may take a farther View of the Senators, conlider'd al 
together as a Council or Body. = 3 5 
The Magiſtrates, who had the Power of aſſembling the Sens 
zors, were only the Dictator, the Conſuls, the Prætors, the Tribanes 
of the Commons, and the Iuterrex. Yet upon extraordinary Ac. 
counts, the ſame Privilege was allow'd to the Tribuni Miluun 
inveſted with Conſular Power, and to the Decemviri, created tor 
the regulating the Laws: and to the other Magiltrates choſen up- 
on ſome unuſual Occaſion. In the firſt times of the State, they 
were call'd together by a publick Crier ; but when the City grey 
larger, an Edict was publiſh'd to command their Meeting (c). 
The Places where they aſſembled were only ſuch as had been 
formerly confecrated by the Augurs, and moſt commonly within 
the City; only they made Uſe of the Temple of Bellona without! 
the Walls, for the giving Audience to foreign Ambaſſadors, 
and to ſuch Provincial Magiſtrates as were to be heard in open 
Senates before they entred the City; as when they petitions 
for a Triumph, and the like Caſes. Pliny too has a very re- 
markable Obſervation, that whenever the Augurs reported that 
an Ox had ſpoke, which we often meet with among the Ancient 
Pradigſes, the Senate were preſently to fit ſub Dio, or in the opel 
1 e NES: | 
A; for the time of their Sitting, we muſt have Recourſe to the] 
common Diſtinction of Senatzs legitimus, and Senarns indickus. 
The former was when the Senate met of Courſe, upon ſuch Days 
as the Laws or Cuſtom oblig'd them to. Theſe were the Ke 


— 4 


_ —— _— — —— 


(+) Liv. 52. (8) Vid. 2. Menur. de Senat. & C. Sign. de Antiq, Jur. C. 
6) P. Manut, de Senat. Rom, (4) Plin, Nai, Hlijt, lib, 8. eng- 48. lind f 
"3 
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undi, Nonet, and [des in every Month, till the time of Auguſtus 
bo confin'd them to the Kalerds and Ides. In the Months of 
September and October, by an Order of the ſame Emperour, the 
(yazors were diſcharg'd from their neceſſary Attendance; except 
{> many of them as made a Qzoram, a Number ſufficient, ky 
Law, to diſpatch Buſineſs : And therefore all that time they drew 
Lots for their Appearance, or Excuſe; as uetonius informs us (a). 
We may obſerve from the fame Author, that the Ides of Mares 
(call d Paricidium, from the Murder of Fulius Ceſar which hap- 
pen don it) was particularly excepted ; anda Decree paſs'd, that 
the Senate ſhould never meet on that Day for the future (%. 
Senatus Indictus, was à Senate call'd for the Diſpatch of any 
guũneſs upon any other Day; except the Dies Comitiales, when 
the Senators were oblig'd to be preſent at the Comitia. 
As ſoon as the Senate was ſet, the Conſul, or other ſupreme 
Magiſtrate, in the firſt Place perform'd ſome Divine Service, and 
then propos'd the Buſineſs to the Houſe: Both which Actions 
they call'd referre ad Senatum (c). 5 
When he had open'd the Cauſe, he went round in Order (be- 
zinning with the Princeps Senatus, and the Deſigu d Conſuls) and 
| ak'd every Body's Opinion; upon which, all that pleas'd, ſtood 
wp, and gave their Judgment upon the Point. OE 
'Tis very remarkable, that when any Senator was ask'd his Opi- 
mon, he had the Privilege of Speaking as long as he pleas'd, as well 
about other Concerns as about the Matter in hand : And therefore 
when any particular Member had a Deſign to hinder the paſſing 
of any Dire *twas a common Practice to protraCt his Speech, 
ill 'twas too late to make any Determination in the Houſe. 
When as many as thought fit had given their Judgments at 
large, the ſupreme Magiſtrate made aſhort Report of their ſeve- 
ral Opinions; and then in order to paſſing their Decree, order'd 
the Senators to divide, one Party to one ſide of the Houſe, andthe 
oppoſite to the other. The Number being now told, the major 
Fact determin'd the Cafe; and a Senatu.-Conſultum was accord- 
ngly wrote by the publick Notaries at the Feet of the Chief Magi- 
lrate, being ſubſcrib'd by the principal Members that promoted it. 
but in Caſes of little Concern, or ſuch as requir'd Expedition, 
tne Formality of asking Opinions, and debating the Buſineſs, was 
ad afide, and a Decree paſs'd upon the bare Diviſion of the 
bule, and the counting of the Numbers on both Sides. This 


1—-—— 


» 


(s) In Oda, cap. 35, (6) Idem iu Jul. Cæſ. cap. $8. (c) P. Manut. de Senat, Nom. 
15 G4 Was 


s/o er rt” a bt — 


was call'd Senatus-conſultum per diſceſionem fackum 3 the fon 


all the Buſineſs was done by the Senators themſelves, after thepy 


| Decree in Senate; as in Caſeof an Interceſſio, or Interpoſing. Th 
vas commonly put in Practice by the Tribunes of the Common 


Buſineſs to the Houſe: Or elſe when the Number requird h 


he thought proper, and either ſuppreſs or preſerve them: But 
then a La paſs d, that they ſhould be carried always for the fut 


Vet we find, that afterwards they were for the moſt Part pre- 
ſerv'd in the publick Treaſury (ee. 
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ſimply Senatus-conſultum (a). 125 
35 Capitolinus ſpeaks of a ſort of Senat us cunſulta, note 
ſetib'd by any other Author; which he calls Senatus-conſula n 
od and tells us they were made in reference to Aﬀeairg of gi 


ecrecy, without the Admittance of the very publick Servants; in 


finger an Oath of Secreſie, till their Deſign ſhou'd be effeded 0 
_ There were ſeveral things that might hinder the paſſing de 


who reckon'd it their Privilege; But it might be done too, wif 
any Magiſtrate of equal Authority with him that propog'd the 


Law for the paſſing of any Bill was not preſent : For that ther 
was ſuch a fix'd Number is very evident, though nothing 
Certainty can be determin'd any farther about it. 

In both theſe Caſes, the Opinion of the major Part of the h. 
pators was not calPd Senatus-conſultum, but Authoritas Senaty;: 
their Judgment, not their Command; and fignified little, une 
It was afterwards ratified, and turn'd into a Senatus. conſultun i 
uſually happen'd (c). Yet we muſt havea Care of taking Aub. 


ritas Senatusin this Senſe, every time we meet with it in Author WW 7 


For unleſs, at the ſame time, there be mention made of an In 


 Zerceſſio, it is generally to be underſtood, as another Term fore 


Se natui-conſultum; and ſo T1 ally frequently uſes it: ſometimes 0 
both the Names are join'd together; as the uſual Inſcription of 


the Decrees was in theſe Initial Letters; S. C. A. i.e. Senatur 


b > 2 


Conſulti-Autbhoritas. 

Heſides theſe two Impediments, a Decree of Senate cou d not 
pats after Sun-ſet, but was deferr'd till another Meeting. 
* All along, till the Year of the City 304, the written Decrees 
were in the Cuſtody of the Conſul, who might diſpoſe of thema 


ture tathe ZE4iles Plebis, to be laid pp in the Temple of Ceres (4); 


It may be farther obſerv'd, that beſides the proper Senat, 
any Magiſtrates might come into the Houſe during their Honout, 
D (a) P. Manut. de Sen. (b) Fal. Capit. in Gordian. (e) P. Manat. de Sen, (d) Liv. 
ib, 3. (e) Vide Cicer, Philip, 5, Seton. in Aufuſt. Tacit. Annal. 3. 


— 


and 
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ind they who had born any Carule Office, after its Expiration. 
hkutthen none of thoſe who came into the Houſe purely upon Ac- 

count of their Magiſtracy, were allow'd the Privilege of giving 
heir Judgments upon any Matter, or being number'd among the 
Perſons who had Votes. Yet they tacitly expreſs'd their Mind 
by going over to thoſe Senators whoſe Opinions they embrac'd ; 
and upon this Account they had the Name of Senatores Pedarii. 
' This gave Occaſion to the Joke of Laberius the Mimic, 


my Caput fine lingua pedaria ſententia eſt. 


There was an old Cuſtomitoo, in the Common-wealth, that 
the Sons of Senators might come into the Houle, and hear the 
Proceedings. This, after it had been abrogated by a Law, and 
Jong diſ-us'd, was at laſt reviv'd by Auguſtus, who in order to 
the bringing in the young Noblemen the ſooner to the Manage- 
ment ot Affairs, order'd that any Senator's Son, at the time of 
his putting on the Toga Virilis, ſhou'd have the Privilege of 
uling the Latus Clavas, and of coming into the Senate (a). 


(a) Sueton. in Auguſt, cap. 38. 


VVV . 
Of the general Divifions of the Magiſtrates ; and of the 
Candidates for Offices, 


NT OT to ſpeak of the different Forms of Government which 
T obtain'd among the Romans, or to decide the Caſe of Pre- 
eminency between them, we may, in the next Place, take a ſhort 
View of the chief Magiſtrates under them all. Of theſe we meet 
with many general Diviſions; as in reſpect of Time, Magiſtra- 
tus ordinarii, and extraordinarii; with reference to the Perſons, 
Taricii, Plebeii, and Mixti; from their Quality, Majores and 
More; from their manner of appearing in Publick, Curules, 
and Non Curules; and laſtly, from the Place of their Refidence, 
Urbaui, and Provinciales (a). If we would pitch upon the cleareſt 
and the moſt compendious Method, we muſt rank them according 
to the laſt Diſtinction, and deſcribe in order the moſt remark- 
able of the Civil Offices at Home and Abroad. But it will be 


(a) Lipfius de Magiſtrat, cap. 


expected, 
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expected, that we firſt give ſome Account of the Perſons that ſtoog 
Candidates for theſe Honours. They borrow'd the Name of on 
didati from the Toga Candida, in which they were habited « 
the time of their appearing for a Place. They wore this look 
Gown open and ungirded, without any cloſe Garment unde: 
Which ſome interpret as done with Defign to avoid any Suſpicion 
the People might have of Bribery and Corruption; But 5, 
zarch (a) thinks it was either to promote their Intereſt the betet 
by ſuing in ſuch an humble Habit; Or elſe that ſuch as had n. 
_ ceiv'd Wounds in the Service of their Country, might the mon 
calily demonltrate thoſe Tokens of their Courage and F delity 
a very powerful way of moving the Affections of the People. By 
he diſallows the Reaſon above mention'd, becauſe this Cuſtoy | 
prevail'd in Rome many Ages before Gifts and Preſents had any | 
Influence on the Publick Suffrages; a Miſchief to which heat. 
butes, in a great meaſure, the Ruin of the Common-yealth, 
They declar'd their Pretenſions generally about a Year befor 
the Election; all which time was ſpent in gaining and ſecurin 
of Friends. For this Purpoſe, they us'd all the Arts of Populariy, 
making their Circuits round the City very often ; whence the 
Phraſe, Ambire Magiſtratam, had its Riſe. In their Walks, they 
took the meaneſt Perſons by the Hand; and not only ug the 
more familiar Terms of Father, Brother, Friend, and the like; 
but call'd them too by their own proper Names. In this Service, | 
they had uſually a Nomenclator, or Monitor, to aſſiſt them, who 
whiſper'd every Body's Name in their Ears. For though Pls I 
tarch tells us of a Law which forbad any Candidate to make uſe 
of a Prompter; yet at the ſame time he obſerves, that Catothe 
Younger was the only Perſon who contorm'd to it, diſcharging 
the whole Buſineſs by the Help of his own Memory (6). 
They had Reaſon to be very nice and cautious in the whole 
Method of their Addreſs and Canvaſs; for an Affront, or pe- 
haps a Jeſt, put upon the moſt inconſiderable Fellow, who ws 


Matter of a Vote, might ſometimes be ſo far reſented by the ne 
Mob, as to turn the Election another way. There is a partici- WW |, 
lar Story told of Scipio Nafice, which may confirm this Remark : WW ti 
When he appear'd for the Place of Curule Adile, and was WW vi 
making his Circuit to encreaſe his Party, he lighted upon al bl 
honeſt plain Countryman, who was come to Town, to give Ve 
his Vote among the reſt, and finding, as he ſhook him by tix af 
Hand, that the Fleſh was very hard and callous, Pr*ythee, Friend, N 


— 


5 coriclan. (b) Plat, ix catone Vticenſ. (08 
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; he) duſt uſe to walk upon thy Hands? The Clown was ſo 
From being pleas'd with this Piece of Wit, that he complain'd 
f the Affront, and loſt the Gentleman the Honour which he 
for. 
* Perſons as openly favour'd their Deſigns, have been di- 
oguiſhed b the Names of Salutatores, Deduclores, and Secta- 
2 (a). The firlt ſort only paid their Compliments to them 
their Lodgings in the Morning; and then took their Leave. 
he ſecond waited upon them from thence, as far as to the Fo- 
41, The laſt compos'd their Retinue thro? the whole Circuit. 
ph has oblig'd us with a farther Remark, that not only the 
derſon who ſtood for an Office, but ſometimes too the moſt. 
onſderable Men of their Party, went about in the ſame formal 
anner, to beg Voices in their Behalf: And therefore when he'd 
tt us know his great Diligence in promoting the Intereſt of one 
f his Friends, he makes uſe of the ſame Phraſes, which are 
commonly apply'd to the Candidates themſelves; as, Ambire 
gms, Penſare amicos, Circumire ſtationes (b), &c. 
The Proceedings in the Elections will fall more properly u- 
&r the Account of the Aſſemblies where they were manag'd. 
() Reſin. lib, 7, cap. f. () Plin, Epiſt. liv. 2. ep. 9, 
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CHAF. IV. 
Of the CONSULS. 


quins, in the Year of the City 244. There are ſeveral De- 
fyations given of the Word; that of Cicero, a Conſulenao (a), is 
generally follow'd. Their Power was at firſt the fame as that 
of the Kings, only reſtrain'd by Plurality of Perſons, and Short- 
neſs of Time: Therefore Tzlly calls it Regum Imperium (H, and 
Regia Poteſtas (c). In War they commanded in chief over Ci- 


tens and Aſſociates ; nor were they leſs abſolute in Peace, ha- 


ring the Government of the Senate itſelf, which they aſſem- 
bled or diſmiſs'd at their Pleaſure. And tho” their Authority was 


very much impair'd, firſt by the Tribunes of the People, and 


atterwards upon the Eſtabliſhment of the Empire; yet they were 
lll imploy'd in conſulting the Senate, admnittring Juſtice, ma- 


1 * 


* 


(s) Cicere de leg. lib, 3. (6) Ibid. (c) Idem de Petifione conſulatus. 


HE Conſular Office began upon the Expulſion of the Tar- 


naging 
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ty; but in the Year of the City 387, the Commons obtain y 


as to have both Conſuls choſe out of their Order; but, generalh 
ſpeaking, one was a Nobleman, and the other a Commone 


been already obſerv'd. The common Age requir'd in the Cu. 
didates was forty-two Years. This Cicero himſelf acquaint u 


Year, came ten Years ſhort of the Conſular Age (7; ). But 
_ fametimes the People diſpens'd with the Law, and the Enye. 


Thetime of the Conſuls Government, before Julius Cæſar was 


ſtituting Conſuls at any time for a Month or more, according 
as he pleas d. Vet the Conſuls, who were admitted the firſt d 
 Fanuary, denominated the Year, and had the Title of 0rdin- 
rii; the others being ſtil'd Szffed: (b). 


and the Secaris, which, tho' Valerius Poplicola took away from 


he had the Precedency, according to the Valerian Law, who | 
was oldeſt; and he, according to the Julian Law, who had 
_ moſt Children. 


Kee, 


ing Publick Games, and the like; and had the Honoy, f 
l the Year by their own Names. TY 
Az the firſt Inſtitution this Honour was confin'd to the Noni 


Privilege of having one of their own Body always an Aſſoche 
in this Office. Sometimes indeed the Populacy were ſo poweril 
) 


No Perſon was allow'd to ſue for this Office, unleſs he wx 
preſent at the Election, and in a private Station; which gy, 
Occaſion to the Civil Wars between Pompey and Ceſar; à hy 


with, if we allow a little Scope to his way of Speaking, whe 
he ſays, that Alexander the Great, dying in the thirty-thi 


rors took very little Notice of the Reſtraint. 


always a compleat Year: But he brought up a Cuſtom of ſub- 


The chief Ornaments and Marks of their Authority were 
the White Robe edg'd with Purple, call'd Prætexta; which in 
After-times they chang'd for the Toga Palmata, or Pi&a, be- 
tore proper only to ſuch Perſons as had been honour'd with 
a Triumph; and the twelve Lictors, who went before one of 
them one Month, and the other the next, carrying the Faſce; 


the Faſces, yet it was ſoon after added again. 
Their Authority was equal; only in ſome ſmaller Matters, 


— 


—_ 
— 


() Vid. Ciceron, Philip. 3. (b) Vide Dio, lib. 43. Sucton, in Julio, Cap. 16 
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CHAP. V. . 
Of the Dictator and his Maſter of Horſe. 


HE Office of Dicłator was of very early Original: For 
the Latines entring into a Confederacy againſt Rome to ſup- 
pott Tarquiz's Cauſe after his Expulſion, the Senate were under 
great Apprehenſions of Danger, by reaſon of the Difficulty they 
ound in procuring Levies to oppoſe them: While the poorer 
Commons, who had been forc'd to run themſelves into Debt with 
the Patricians, abſolutely refus'd to liſt themſelves, unleſs an 
Order of Senate might paſs for a general Remiſſion. Now the 
power of Life and Death being lately taken from the Conſuls 
by the Valerian Law, and Liberty given for an Appeal from 
them to the People, they could not compel any Body to take 
w Arms. Upon this Account, they found it neceſlary to create 
a Magiſtrate, who for ſix Months ſhould rule with abſotute 
Authority even above the Laws themſelves. The firſt Perſon 
pch'd upon for this Honour was Titus Largius Flavus, about 
J. L. C. 253, or 255 (a). „ ä 
This ſupreme Officer was call'd Dictator, either becauſe he was 
Di2us, named of the Conſul; or elſe, from his dictating and 
commanding what ſhould be done (4). 1 ho' we ſometimes meet 
with the naming of a D:&ator upon a ſmaller Account, as the 
holding the Comitia for the Election of Conſuls, the Celebration 
of publick Games, the fixing the Nail upon Jove's Temple 
(Which they call'd clauum pangere, and which was us'd in the 
times of primitive Ignorance, to reckon the Number of the Years, 
ad in the times of latter Superſtition, for the averting or driving 
May Peſtilences and Seditions) and the like; yet the true — | 
Mroper Dictator was he, who had been inveſted with this Ho- 
tour upon the Occaſion of dangerous War, Sedition, or any ſuch 

mergency as requir'd a ſudden and abfolute Command (c). 
And therefore he was not choſen with the uſual Formalities, but 
ly named in the Night, viv4 voce, by the Conſul (), and con- 
md by the Divination from Birds (e). The time aſſign'd for 
lie Duration of the Office was never lengthned, except out of 

00 Diomſ. Antiq. lib, 5. Liv. lib, 2. (b) 164. (e) Liyſ de Magiftraz. 
(17, (4) lib. 4. (e) cicere de Leg. lib, 3. 
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he was never to ſtir out of Italy, for fear he ſhould take Acyy, 


left the whole Government intruſted in his Hands (g). 
This Office had the repute to be the only Safeguard of thi 


meer neceſſity: And as for the perpetual Di&atorſhips of Sli 
and Julius C.eſar,they are confeſsd to have been notorious Vi. 
lations of the Laws of their Country. There were two oe 
Confinements which the Dictator was oblig'd to obſerve. F I 


tage of the Diſtance of the Place, to attempt any thing aging 5 
the common Liberty (a). Beſides this, he was always to march * 
on Foot; only upon Account of a tedious or ſudden Expedition it 
he formally ask'd leave of the People to ride (5). But letting 4 
aſide theſe Reſtraints, his Power was moſt abſolute. He mit A ful 
proclaim War, levy Forces, lead them out, or disband then irih 
without any Conſultation had with the Senate: He could pu ge 
as he pleas'd; and from his Judgment lay no Appeal (e); u 
leaſt not till in latter Times. To make the Authority of his Cha WW ( 


more awful, he had always twenty-four Bundles of Rods, an 
as many Axes, carried before him in Publick, if we will believe 
Plutarch (d) and Polybins (e). Tho' Livy attributes the firk 
Riſe of this Cuſtom to Sy (F). Nor was he only inveſted wich 
the joint Authority of both the Conſuls; (whence the Grecia 
call'd him Arovra]& or Double Conſul;) but during his Admi- 
niſtration, all other Magiſtrates ceas'd, except the Tribunes, and 


Common- wealth in times of Danger, four hundred Years toge- 


ther: Till Syllz and Ceſar having converted it into a Tyran, 
and rendred the very Name odious, upon the Murder of te 0 
latter, a Decree paſs'd in the Senate, to forbid the Uſe of it Wil ® 
upon any Account whatever for the future (+). 3 of 
The firſt thing the Di&azor did, was to chuſe a Magiſter Eu. ' 
tum, or Maſter of the Horſe, (he himſelf being in ancient Time, WW © 
by a more general Name term'd Magiſter Populi,) who was tobe ” 
his Lieutenant-general in the Army, but could act nothing with- th 
out his expreſs Order. Yet in the War with Hannibal, whe Wl * 
the flow proceeding of Fabius Maximus created a Suſpicion in Wl N 
the Commons, they voted, that, Minutius, his Maſter of the t 
Horſe, ſhould have an equal Authority with Fabius himſelf, ali * 
be, as it were, another D:Fazor (i). The like was afterwards Wi 
1 in the ſame War upon the Defeat at Cannæ, when tie 
Dictator, M. Junius, being with the Army, Fabius Buteo Wis! t 


(a) Die Hit. lib. 36, (6) Plat. in Fab. Max. 7 (c) Dionyſ. Antiq. lib, ; | 
(4) In Fab. Max. (e) Hiſt, lib. 3. (F) Epitom. lib. 89. (2) Plut. in Fab. Mar. 


(6) Die, lib. 44. App ian. lib. 3. (i) Plutarch. in Fab. Max, Poh bins — 1 ol 
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hoſe a ſecond Dictator at Rome, to create new Senators for 
iche ſupplying of their Places who had been kill'd in the Bat- 
tel: Though as ſoon as ever the Ceremony was over, he im- 
mediately laid down his Command, and acted as a private Per- 
427. 

4 was another Expedient us'd in Caſes of extreme Emer- 
ency, much like this Cuſtom of creating a Dictator; and that 
vas, to inveſt the Conſuls, and ſometimes the other chief Ma- 
gitrates, as the Pretors, Tribunes, c. with an abſolute and 
uncontroulable Power. This was perform'd by that ſhort yet 
full Decree of Senate, Dent operam Conſules, &c. ne quid De- 
winenti capiat Reſpublica. Let the Conſuls, &c. take . thas 
the Common-wealth ſuffer no Damage. 1 


| {4) Plaereb. Ib 4d. 


N 


C HAP. VI. 
Of the PRATORS. 


THE Original of this Office, inſtituted in the Year of the 
City 389, is owing to two Occaſions: Partly becauſe the 
Conſuls being very often wholly taken up with foreign Wars, 
found the want of ſome Perſon to as miniſter Juſtice in the City; 
and partly becauſe the Nobility, having loſt their Appropriation 
of the Conſulſhip, were ambitious of procuring to themſelves 
ſome new Honour in its Room (a). At the firſt, only one was 
created, taking his Name 4 preexndo; and for the ſame Reaſon 
moſt of the old Latius call'd their Commanders Pretores: And 
the Conſult are ſuppos'd to have us'd that Title at their firſt Inſti- 
tution. A. L. C. 5or another Preter was added; and then one of 
them applied himſelf wholly to the preſerving of Juſtice among 
the Citizens, with the Name of Prætor Urbanus, while the other 
pointed Judges in all Matters relating to Foreigners. But up- 
on the taking in of Sicily and Sardinia, A. U. C. 520, two more 
Pretors were created to affiſt the Conſuls in the Government of 
the Provinces ; and as many more upon the entire Conqueſt of 
Hain, A. U. C. 551. Syila increas'd the Number to eight; Ju- 
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(4) Vide Liv, lib, 7, circa Principe | 
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they fell as low again as three. 


dertook the Cognizance of private Cauſes, and the other Pre. 
rors that of @rimes. The latter therefore were ſometimes cal! 


—— —— — — — 


dle upon himſelf, and made it a Part of the Regal Duty. Up 


and continu'd in their Care, 'till their Dominions grew fo large 


ſors: Their Office was to continue five Years, becauſe, ever} 
fifth Year the general Survey of the People us'd to be perform d: 
But when they grew to be the moſt conſiderable Perſons in the 
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lius Ceſar firſt to ten, and then to ſixteen; the ſecond Ti 
viri, after an extravagant manner, to ſixty-four. 


After this, ſometimes we meet with twelve Pr etors, ſome. 
times ſixteen or eighteen; but in the Declenfion of the Empiy 


When the Number of the Prætors was thus encreas'd, and the 
Quzeſtiones, or Enquiries into Crimes, made perpetual, and not 
committed to Officers choſen upon ſuch Occafions, the Pray 
Urbanus (and, as Lipſius thinks, the Prætor Peregrinus,) ul. 


Queſitores, quia querebant de Crimine; the firſt barely jut dice. 
bat. Here we mult obſerve the Difference between jus dico: 
and judicare; the former relates to the Prætor, and ſignifies ng 
more than the allowing an Action, and granting Judices f6r 
determining the Controverſy ; the other is the proper Office of 
the Fadices allow'd by the Prætor, and denotes the actual heu- 

ing and deciding of a Cauſe (a). Wa 


| ( P, Manut. de legibus, p. $26: 


S 
Of the CEN S O. RS. 


T HE Cenſus, or Survey of the Roman Citizens and their E. 
ſtates (from da to rate, or value) was introduc'd by Ser- 


vius Tullius, the ſixth King, but without the Aſſignment of any 
particular Officer to manage it: And therefore he took the trou- 


on the Expulſion of the Tarquins, the Buſineſs fell to the Conſuli 
as to give them no Leiſure for its Performance. Upon this Ac- 
count, it was wholly omitted ſeventeen Years together, til 


A. C. C. 311, when they found the Neceſſity of a new Mag: 
ſtracy for that Employment, and thereupon created two Cen- 


State, for fear they ſhould abuſe their Authority; A. U. C. 4 


x? 
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Lan paſs'd, by which their Place was confin'd to a Year and a 
dak: and therefore, for the future, tho? they were elected every 
lere Years, yet they continu'd to hold the Honour no longer 
dan the time prefix d by that Law. 
After the ſecond Panic War, they were always created out 
of ſuch Perſons as had been Conſuls, though it ſometimes hap- 
end otherwiſe before. I heir Station was reckon'd more Honou- 
ble than the Conſulſhip, though their Authority, in Matters 
of State, was not ſo conſiderable. And the Badges of the two 
Offices were the ſame, only that the Ceuſors were not allow'd 
the Lickors to walk before them, as the Conſuls had. 1 115 
Lipſus divides the Duty of the Cezſors into two Heads; the 
Survey of the People, and the Cenſure of Manners. As to 
theformer, they took an exact Account of the Eſtates and Goods 
of every Perſon, and accordingly divided the People into theis 
proper Claſſes and Centuries. Beſides this, they took Care of the 
publick T axes, and made Laws in Reference to them. They 
were Inſpectors of the Publick Buildings and Ways, and de- 
fray'd the Charges of ſuch Sacrifices as were made upon the 
amnion-Account.: SOL a 
With reſpe& to the latter Part of their Office, they had the 
Power to puniſh an Immorality in any Perſon, of what Order 
ſoeyer. The Senators they might expel the Houſe, 
which was done by omitting ſuch a Perſon when 
they call'd over the Names. The Equzizes they 
puniſh'd by rating away the Horſe allow'd them Equum adimere 
at the publick Charge. The Commons they 1 
might either remove from a higher Tribe to a Tria movere. 
els honourable; or quite d:ſable them to give 1» Caritum Ta- 
tier Votes in the Aſſemblies; or ſet a Fine up- bulas referre, 
on them to be paid to the Treaſury. And ſome- & «rarium_ 
times when a Senator, or Eques, had been guilty Fre. 
df any notorious Irregularity, he ſuffer'd two of theſe Puniſh- 
ments, or all three at once. „E 
The greateſt Part of the Cenſor's publick Buſineſs was per- 
md every fifth Year ; when, after the Survey of the People, 
ad Inquiſition into their Manners, taken anciently in the Forum, 
ad afterwards in the Villa Publica, the Cenſors made a ſolemn 
Lyſtration, or expiatory Sacrifice, in the Name of all the Peo- 
ple. The Sacrifice confiſted of a Sow, a Sheep, and a Bull, 
Mence it took the Name of Suovetaurilia. The Ceremony of 
rtorming it they call'd La/tram condere; and upon this Account 
pace of Five Years came to be ſignified by the Word Crow. 
| | PS 18 


Cenaty ejicere. 
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'Tis very retnarkable, that if one of the Cenſor; died, m. 


Body was ſubſtituted in his Room *till the next Lyſtray ang 
his Partner was oblig'd to quit his Office; becauſe the Den 


of a Cenſor happen d juſt before the ſacking of Rome by ty fc 
Cauls, and was ever after accounted highly ominous and m. 
fortunate (a). | Hors g 
This Office continu'd no longer than to the time of 4 . 
Emperors, who perform'd the ſame Duty at their Pleaſute 
And the Flavian Family, i. e. Veſpaſian and his Sons, took, 
Pride (as Mr. Walker (H) obſerves) to be call'd Cenſors, and 1 85 
this among their other Titles upon their Coins. Decius the Em. : 
peror entred on a Deſign of reſtoring the Honour to a Particuly 5 
Magiſtrate, as heretofore, but without any Succeſs (c.) 1 
(a) Vide Liv. lib. 4. c. 9. Plut, Probl. 59. (6) of Coins and Medal, of 
*(c) Vide Trebell. Poll. in Decio, e tt 
SSD SEM NG 9 0 
: CHAP. VII. * 
5 of the QURÆRST ORS. 
- HE Original of the Quæſtors (d querendo from vetting i : 
T the Revenues of the State) Dioafur (a) and Li 0 : 


_ about A. U. C. 269. Plutarch indeed, with ſome ſmall 
Difference, refers their Inftitution to the Time of Valerius Pol. 
cola, when he allotted the Temple of Saturn for the Tres 
fury (to which Uſe it always ſerv'd afterwards,) and grantel 
the People the Liberty of chuſing two young Men for the 
Treaſurers (c). This was the whole Number at the Beginning; 


But afterwards, two others were created, A. U. C. 332, tote 1; 
Care of the Payment of the Armies Abroad, of the ſelling Plan-: th 
der and Booty, c. For which purpoſe they generally accom- th 
panied the Conſuls in their Expeditions ; and upon this Account p 
were diſtinguiſhed from the other Quæſtors, by the Name of BW © 
Peregrini, and gave them Occaſion fo aſſume the Title of Ur- Wl q 
Bani. This Number continu'd 'till the entire Conquelt of la); u 
and then it was again doubled, A. U. C. 439. The Four tht} 
were now added, had their Reſidence with the Proconſult ad » 
Propretors in the Provinces, where they employ'd themlelves 11 Bl | 
regulating the Taxes and Cuſtoms due from thence to the Stur t 


” e POET I on — 
——UP 


(s) Lib. 8, (6) Lib. 3. (6) Plas, in Poplicol. Hl 


Sls the Dictator, as Tacitus informs us (a), created twenty Quæ- 
rr to fill up the Senate; and Dio (4) mentions the creating of 
forty by Julius Ceſar upon the ſame Deſign. Wd 

The chief Offices of the mag were the receiving, lodging; 
and carrying out Ambaſſadors, and the keeping the Decrees 
of Senate appointed by them Auguſtus bf , which before had 
ven under the Care of the Ædiles and Tribunes. 

From hence came the two Offices of Quæſtor Principis, ot Au- 
guſts, call'd ſometimes C andidatus Principis, deſcrib'd by Briſſo- 
us (4), and reſembling the Office of Secretary of our State; 
and Queſtor Palatii, inſtituted by Conſtantine the Great; an- 
fmering in moſt reſpects to the Place of the Lord Chancellor 
amonglt us. Perhaps we ought not here to make a Diſtinction 
of Offices; the ore: Candidati being honour'd by Conſtau- 
ue with the new Title of Quæſtores Palatii, and admitted to 
greater Truſt, and more important Buſineſs (e). 585 

The Quæſtorſpip was the firſt Office any Perſon could bear in 
the Common-vrealth, and might be undertaken at the Age of 
wenty-four or twenty-five Years. 
(a) Annal. lib. r. (6) Lib. 43. (e) Dio; lib. 54. (d) Select. Ant1quitat , 
lid, 1. cap. 16. (e) Vid. Notit. Dignitat. Imp. Orient. c. 73. | | | 


Fa had 
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1 CHAP. . 

: Of the Tribunes of the People. 

Els Office owes its Original to a Quarrel between the 
: Nobility and Commons, about A. U. C. 260; when the 
eg litter making a Defection, could not be reduc'd into Order, till 
I iy had obtain'd the Privilege of chuſing ſome Magiſtrates. out of 
"oy dei own Body, for the Defence of their Liberties, and to inter- 
u poſe in all Grievances and Impoſitions offer'd by their Superi- 
1 * (a). At firſt only two were elected; but three more were 
dich added; and about A. U. C. 297, the Number was made 
Jy ten, which continu'd ever after. 

a Their Authority was extraordinary: For, though at firſt" they 


pretended only to be a ſort of ProteQors of the Commons, and 


Redreſſers of publick Grievances, yet aftetwards they uſurp'd 


My fe Power of doing almoſt whatever they pleas'd, having the 


, — ? 


4.3 — 
— * 


(0) Vide Dionyſ, lib, 6, Liv. lib. 2. Ce. 
NK whole 
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whole Populacy to back and ſecure them: And therefore the | 
aſſembled the People, preferr'd Laws, made Decrees, and er 
cuted them upon the Magiſtrates themſelves; and ſometine 
commanded the very Conſuls to be carried to Priſon: And *u 
without queſtion, the Authors of far greater Animoſities betws, 
the Nobles and Commons, than they were at firſt created to 
appeaſe. ? 5 
That which gain'd them the greateſt Security, was their Reput 

of being Sacroſancti, which they confirm'd by a Law: So thy 
ttwas reckon'd the higheſt Act of Impiety to offer them the lei 
Injury, or ſo much as to interrupt them when they were ſpeakin 

Their interpoſing in Matters determin'd by the Senate, or othe 
Magiſtrates, was call'd Iuterceſſio, and was perform'd by ſtand. 
ing up, and pronouncing only one Word, YE70. 
As for the Enſigns of their Office, they had no Prætexta, Li. 
QAors, nor Curule Chair; and only a ſort of a Beadle, whom they 
call'd Viator, went before them. 


NN 
— 


Of the E DIL ES. 


JH E Commons had no ſooner prevail'd with the Senate to 

confirm the Office of Tribune, but they obtain'd tarther 
the Privilege to chuſe Yearly, out of their own Body, twomore 
Officers, to aſſiſt thoſe Magiſtrates in the Diſcharge of ſome pa 
ticw/ar Services (a), the chief of which was the Care of publick 
| Edifices, whence they borrow'd their Name. Roſinws, for Diltin-1 
ction's ſake, calls them Ædiles Plebis. Beſides the Duty ment. 
on'd above, they had ſeveral other Employments of leſſer Note; 
as to attend on the Tribunes of the People, and to judge ſome 18 


— ee — — 


(a) Vid, Dionyſe Iip. $. 


ferior 
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vrior Cauſes by their Deputation, to rectify the Weights and 
Meaſures, probibit unlawful Games, and the like. | 

J. U. C. 389, two more Æadiles were elected out of the Nobi- 
lty, to inſpect the Publick Games (a). They were call'd Ædiles 
Curules, becauſe they had the Honour of uſing the Sella Curulis; 
te Name of which 1 deriv'd à curru (b), becauſe they 
ſit upon it as they rode in their Chariots; but Lipfius fancies it 
wes its Name as well as its Invention to the Curetes, a People 
of the Sabine. Po Ho 

The Curule Mdiles, befides their proper Office, were to take 
Care of the Building and Raparation of Temples, Theatres, 
Baths, and other noble Structures; and were appointed Judges 
in all Caſes relating to the ſelling or exchanging of Eſtates, 

Julius Ceſar, A. C. C. 710, added two more Adiles out of the 
Nobility, with the Title of Adiles Cereales, from Ceres, becauſe 
their Buſineſs was to inſpect the publick Stores of Corn and other 
Proviſions; to ſuperviſe all the Commodities expos'd in the 
Markets, and to puniſh Delinquents in all Matters concerning 
Buying and Selling (c). is 


(s) Liv, lib. 6. & 7. (6) Vide Agell. lib. z. cap. 18. (e) Vide Dio, lib. 43. 
& Pompon, lib, 2. F. de Orig. juris. Ts - | Py 
55 PS 2 5 5 
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GHAP.-XT. 
Of tbe DECEMVIRI. 


About the Vear of Rome 291, the People thinking themſelves 

highly wrong'd, that, tho? they had freed themſelves from 
the Government of the Kings, yet ſtill the whole Deciſion of 
Equity and Juſtice ſhould lie in the Breaſt of the Supreme Ma- 
pirates, without any written Statute to direct them; propos'd 
o the. Jezate by their Tribunes, that ſtanding Laws might be 
made which the City ſhou'd uſe for ever. The Buſineſs hung 


- 

. luſpence ſeveral Years; at laſt it was concluded to ſend Am- 
. 6 to Athens, and other Grecian Cities, to make Colle- 
ti! ns out of the beſt of their Conſtitutions, for the Service of 


* Country in the new Defign. Upon the Return of the 
F the Tribunes claiming the Promiſe of the Senate, 
— - OW them a new Magiſtracy for the putting the Project in 
r on, it was agreed, that ten Men out of the chief Sena- 

3 tors 
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tors ſhou'd be elected: That their Power ſhow'd be equal tothe 
of the Kings, or Conſuls, for a whole Year: And, that in the 
mean time, all other Offices ſhou'd ceaſe. The Decemviri hg. 
ving now taken the Government upon them, agreed that oll 
one of them ſhou'd at one time enjoy the Faſces and other Cn 
z#lar Ornaments, ſhou'd aſſemble the Senate, confirm Decrees 
and act in all ReſpeQs as ſupreme Magiſtrate. To this Honour 
they were to ſucceed by turns, *till the Year was out; and theref 
were oblig'd to differ very little in their Habits from privxe 
Perſons, to give the People the leſs Suſpicion of Tyranny and 
abſolute Government. | „ 

Alt length having drawn up a Model out of ſuch Lays as hat 
been brought from Greece, and the Cuſtoms of their own Coun 
try, they expos'd it to the publick View in ten Tables, Libett 
being given for any Perſon to make Exceptions Upon thege 
neral Approbation of the Citizens, a Decree paſs'd for the Rat 
fication of the New Laws, which was perform'd inthe Preſence 
of the Prieſts and Azgurs, in a moſt ſolemn and religiony 
r C | 
Ihe Year being expir'd, a farther Continuance of this Office 
was voted neceflary, becauſe ſomething ſeem'd yet to be want 
ing for the perfecting of the Deſign. The Decemviri, who hal 
_ procur'd themſelves the Honour in the New Election, quickly 
abus'd their Authority; and under Pretence of reforming tht 
 Common-wealth, FT themſelves the greateſt Violators qq 


Juſtice and Honeſty.\; Two more Tables indeed they added tt 
the firſt, and ſo ſeem'd to have anſwer'd the Intent of their ln 
ſtitution: Yet they not only kept their Office the remaining Pat 
of that Year, but uſurp'd it again the next, without any regard 
to the Approbation of the Senate, or People. And though thech 
was ſome ſtir made in the City for putting a ſtop to their Tyra 
ny; yet they maintain'd their abſolute Power, till an Action d 
their chief Leader Appius gave a final Ruin to their Authonty 
For he, falling deſperately in Love with Virginia, the Daughte 
of a Plebeiau, and proſecuting his Paſſion by ſuch unlawful 
Means, as to cauſe the killing of her by her own Father (tt 
Story of which is told at large by 50 gave an Occaſion d 
a Mutiny in the Army, and a general Diſlike thro' the Whole 
City; ſo that *twas agreed in the Senate, to let the ſame For 
of. Government return, which was in Force at the Creation % 
the Decemviri (a). „ A 


1 
re 


r 


) Vide Liv. lib. 3. Dien, lib. 8. + | 
(s) ide a 1 . 2 CHAP. 
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CHAP. XII. 
Fribuni Militum Conſulari Poſtate. 


U N the Concluſion of the Decemvirate, the firſt Conſuli 
that were elected, appearing highly inclin'd to favour the 
Commons, gave them ſuch an Opportunity of gettting an Head 
iu the State, that within three Years afterwards, they had the 
Confidence to petition for the Privilege of being made capable 
of the Conſulſhip, which had been hitherto denicd them. The 
fifeſt of the Patricians violently oppos'd this Requeſt, as a 
fir Means to ruin their Honour and Authority, and to bring 
all Perſons, of whatever Quality, upon the ſame Level. But 
War caſually breaking out at the ſame time in the Confe- 
lerate Countries, which the Romans were oblig'd to aſſiſt, the 
Cimſuls, by reaſon of the Diſſentions upon this Account in the 
City, cou'd not with all their Diligence procure any Levies 
to be made, becauſe the Tribunes of the Commons oppos'd all 
their Orders, and wou'd let no Soldiers be Litted, till their 
Petition had been canvaſs'd in the Senate. In this Exigency, 
the Fathers were call'd together ; and after the Buſineſs had 
teen a long time debated with great Heat and Tumult, at 
lt pitch'd upon this Expedient : That three Magiſtrates ſhou'd 
be elected out of each Order, who being inveſted with the whole 
Lorſular Power, at the End of the Year, it ſhou'd be in the 
Liberty of the Senate and People to have that Office, or Con- 
us for the following Year. : 
Both Parties readily embrac'd this Propoſal, and accordingly 
proceeded to an Election; where, though the whole Delign of 
ls Stir had been purely to increaſe the Honour of the Com- 
mons, yet when the Matter came to be put to the Vote, they 
choſe none of that Order to the new Magiſtracy, but con- 
fer d the Honour on three of the moſt eminent Patriciaus, 
17 ” Title of Tribuni Militum Conſular: Poteſtate, about 
4. C. C. 310. 5 = ; E 
The firſt Tribunes having held their Dignity no longer than 
Henty Days, were oblig'd to quit it, by reaſon that the Azgars 
lad diſcover'd ſome Flaw in their Election; and ſo the Govern- 
nent return'd to its former Courſe, the Supreme Command 


H 4 reſting 
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reſting in the Hands of the Conſuls (a). Afterwards t 

Poe en choſe, and ſome Years paſs'd by, having al 155 8 
three to fix, and afterwards to eight, and the Plebeiay; Wh 
admitted to a Share in the Honour; till about A. U 5 
they were entirely laid aſide. 1 23G 


( Liv. lib. 4. Dionyſ. lib. 11. 


— 
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Civil O ficers of leſs Note, or of leſs frequent Occurrne 
in Authors, together with the publick Servants, 


HERE are ſeveral Officers behind, who deſerve little mote 
h than to be nam'd; ſome by reaſon of their low Station in 
the Common-wealth, others becauſe they are very ſeldom men- 
_ tion'd in our ordinary Claſſicks. Among whom we may take 
Notice of theſe that follow. Ts 
 Imterrex, the Supreme Ma 2 8 55 who govern'd between the 
Death of one King, and the Election of another. This Offce 
was taken by Turns by the Senators, continuing in the, Hands 
every Man five Days (a), or, if we believe Plutarch (), only 
twelve Hours at a time. We ſometimes meet with an Interrex 


under the Conſular Government, created to hold Aſſemblies, 0e 
when the ordinary Magiſtrates were either abſent, or diſabled . - 
to act by reaſon of their undue Election. 0 
Tribunus, or Præfectus Celerum; the Captain of Romul te 
Life-Guard, which conſiſted of three hundred of the ſtouteſi . 
young Men, and of the beſt Families in the City, under the Name | 
of Celeres, or Light-Horſe. After the Expulſion of the Kings 60 
the Magifter Eguitum held the ſame Place and Comm de 
under the Dictators, and the Præfectns Prætorio under e ©: 
Emperors. e | 
Prafectus Urbis; a ſort of Mayor of the City, created by Au- N 
guſtus, by the Advice of his Favourite Mæcenas, upon whom 2 | 
| firſt he conferr'd the new Honour (c). He was to precede al 
other City Magiſtrates, having Power to receive Appeals from 1 
the inferior Courts, and to decide almoſt all Cauſes within the 
( 


() Dienyſe I. 2. Liv, I. 1. (6) In N (e) Dio, I. 32. Tacit. E 
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Limits of Rome, or an hundred Miles round. Before this, there 
was ſometimes a Præfectas Urbis created, when the Kings, or 
eater Officers, Were abſent from the City, to adminiſter Ju- 
Fce in their Room (a). EE CE 
Prefectus Frarii : An Officer choſe out of ſuch Perſons as 
1d diſcharg'd the Office of Prætor, by Auguſtus, to ſuperviſe and 
ceonlate the publick Fund, which he rais'd tor the Maintenance 
The Army (5). This Project was reviv'd by ſeveral of his 
cceſſors. 9 0 
ef: Bus Preterio : Created by the ſame Emperor, to com- 
mand the Prezorian Cohorts, or his Life-Guard, who borrowed | 
heir Name from the Prætorium, or General's I'ent,all Command- 
ders in Chief being anciently ſtyl'd Prætores. His Office anſwer'd 
exadtly to that of the Magi/ter Equitum under the old Didtators; 
only his Authority was of greater Extent, being generally the 
higheſt Perſon in Favour with the Army. And therefore when 
| the Soldiers once came to make their own Emperors, the com- 
mon Man they pitch'd upon was the Præfectus Pretorio. 
Præfectus Frumenti, and Præfectus Vigilum : Both owing their 
lnſtitution to the ſame Auguſtus. The firſt was to inſpect and 
| regulate the Diſtribution of Corn, which us'd to be often made 
among the common F eople. The other commanded in Chief all 
the Soldiers appointed for a conſtant Watch to the City, being a 
Cobort to every two Regions. His Buſineſs was to take Cognizance 
of Thieves, Incendaries, idle Vagrants, and the like; and had the 
Power to puniſh all petty Miſdemeanors, which were tiiought 
too trivial to come under the Care of the Præfectus Urbic. 
In many of theſe inferior Magiſtracies, ſeveral Pcrions were 
join'd in Commiſſion together; and then they took their Name 
from the Number of Men that compos'd them. Of this Sort 
we meet with the 5 : 
Triumviri, or Treſviri Capitales : The Keepers of the publick 
Goal; they had the Power to puniſh Malefactors, like our Ma- 
ſtersof the Houſes of Correction, for which Service they kept 
epht Lickors under them; as may be gather'd from Plautuse 


Quid faciam nunc fi Treſviri me in carcerem compegerint? 
nde cras e promptaaria celld depromar ad flagrum : 
ltaquaſs incudem me miſerum ofto homines validi cedent (c). 


| Triumviri No@urni : mention'd by Livy (d) and Tacitus (e), 
nſtituted for the Prevention of Fires in the Night 


11 


0%) 1bid, (b) Dio. I. 55. (e) In . (a) Lib. 9. (. e lib. 5. 
| e NY = Trium- 
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Triumviri Monetales : The Maſters of the Mint: Somet 
their Name was wrote Triumviri A. A. . F. F. ſtandin * 
Auro, Arg ento, Aire, Flando, Feriendo. gs * 

Nunuatuor Viri Viaram curaudarum; Perſons deputed by F 
Cenſor to ſuperviſe the publick Ways. | , 
entumviri, and Decemviri Litibus judicandit: The firſt wer 

2 Body of Men choſe, three out of every Tribe, for the Jy g 
ing of ſuch Matters as the Prætors committed to their Dec 
which are reckon'd up by Cicero in his Firſt Book de Oran 
The Decemviri ſeem to have been the principal Members of the 
Centumvirate, and to have prefided under the Pretor in the Ju. 
diciæ Centumviralia. Theſe were ſome of the firſt Steps to Pre. 

- ferment, for Perſons of Parts and Induſtry ; as was alſo the /;. | 
gimtiviratus, mention'd by Cicero, Tacitus, and Dio; which, | 
perhaps, was no more than a ſele& Part of the Centumvpi. 
The proper Sign of Authority, when theſe Judges acted, waz 
the ſetting up a Spear in the Forum. 3 


ſion; 


Sen trepidos ad jura decem citat haſta virorum, 
Sen firmare jubet centeno judice canſam. Lucm. 


The Learned Grævius obſerves, that a Spear was the common 
Badge and Entign of Power amongſt the Ancients, and therefore 
iven to the Gods, in their Statues, and to Kings and Princes till 
it was ſucceeded by the Scepter (a). A Spear was likewiſe ſet 
up at the Collections of the Taxes by the Cenſors; and at all Au- 
ctious, Publick or Private, to ſignifie that they were done by a | 
Lawful Commiſſion : Whence the Phraſe, Szb haſta vendi. 
There are other Officers of as little Note behind, who had no 
fx'd Authority, but were conſtituted upon ſome particular Oc- } 
caſions: Such as the ke 6 
Duumviri Perduellionis, five Capitales, Officers created forthe | 
Judging of Traytors. They were firſt introduc'd by Tallus Hu. 
ftilizs ; continu'd as often as Neceflity requir'd, under the ret | 
of the Kings, and ſometimes under the Conſular Government, 
at its firſt Inſtitution. But after they had been laid down man) 
Years, as unneceſſary, Cicero, in the latter times of their Com- 
mon- wealth, complains of their Revival by Labieuus, Tribune 
of the Commons (C)). „„ 
Quæſtores, or Quæſtores Parricidii, vel Rerum Ca italium; Ma- 
giſtrates choſen by the People to give Judgment in apital Cauſes j 


(a) Prefat. II. Tom, Theſaur, Antig. Rem, (0) Cicero, Orat, pro C. Rgbirid N 
Perduellionis Reo. | | 1 
after 
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ter the Conſuls were deny'd that Privilege, and before the 
[weſtiones were made perpetual. „ So 

The publick Servants of the Magiſtrates had the common 
Name of Apparitores, from the Word Appareo, becauſe they 
ins den ready to execute their Malters Orders. Of theſe 


the moſt remarkable were the 
"Yribe; a ſort of publick Notaries, wko took an Account of 
il the Proceedings in the Courts: In ſome meaſure too they 
nfyer'd to our Attornies, inaſmuch as they drew up the Papers 
ind Writings which were produc'd before the Judges; Notarius 
ind Actuarius ſignifying much the ſame Office. 
Accenfi and Præcones, the publick Cryers, who were to call 
Witneſſes, ſignify the Adjournment of the Court, and the like. 
The former had the Name from Accieo, and the other from 
Preciev. The Precoxes ſeem to have had more Buſineſs aſ- 
fon'd them than the Accenſi; as, the proclaiming Things in the 
| Street ; the aſſiſting at publick Sales, to declare how much eve- 
xy one bids; whereas the Accenſi more nearly attended on the 
Magiſtrates : And at the Bench of Juſtice, gave Notice, every 
three Hours, what it was a-clock. _ 5 
lickores: The Serjeants, or Beadles, who carried the Faſces 
before the ſupreme Magiſtrates ; as the Iuterreges, Dictators, 
Cinſuls and Pretors. Beſides this, they were the publick Exe- 
cutioners in Scourging and Beheading. „„ 1 
The Lictors were taken out of the common People, where- 
as the Accenſi generally belong'd to the Body of the Libertini, 
and ſometimes to that of the Liberti (a), 135 7 
The Viatores were little different from the former, only that 
they went before the Officers of leſs Dignity, and particularly 
before the Tribunes of the Commons. 3 
In ancient Times they were us'd to call the plain Senators out 
of the Country, whence Tally in his Cato Major derives their 
Name; as if they were to ply about the Roads and Parks, and 
to pick up an Aſſembly of Rural Fathers, who perhaps were 
then imployed in driving, or keeping their own Sheep. £ 
We muſt not forget the Carzifex, or common Hangman, 
Fhoſe Buſineſs lay only in Crucifixions. Cicero has a very 
good Obſeryation concerning him; That by reaſon of the O- 
douſheſs of his Office, he was particularly forbid by the Laws 
0 have his Dwelling-houſe within the City (6). . 


— 


(a) Vid, Ligen. de Antiq. Far, civ. Ne. lib. 2. Cap, 15. | (%) Cicero pro 
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S 
Of the Provincial Magiſtrates; and firſt of th 

| PRoCONSULS. 8 


THE Chief of the Provincial Officers were the Proconſul. 
Whether the Word ought to be written Proconſul, and 
 declin'd, or Proconſule, and undeclin'd, . 


Grammatici certant, & adbuc ſub judice lis eſt. 


We may divide theſe Magiſtrates into four Sorts; 
Firſt, Such as being Conil, had their Office prolong' d be. 
yond the Time prefix'd by Law. | ! 
Secondly, Such as were inveſted with this Honour, either 
for the Government of the Provinces, or the Command in 
War, who before were only in a private Station. 
Thirdly, Such as immediately upon the Expiration of their 
Conſulſpip, went Proconſuls into the Provinces, in the Time of 
the Common-wealth. 88 ths 
Fourthly, Such Governors as in the Times of the Empire, 
were ſent into thoſe Provinces which fell to the Share of the | 
3... 1 1 5 
Proconſuls of the two former Sorts we meet with very rare- 
Il, only Livy gives us an Example of each (a). 8 
| The third Kind more properly enjoy d the Name and Digni- 
ty, and therefore deſerve to be deſcribed at large, with reference 
to m Creation, Adminiſtration, and Return from their Com- 
mand. : 


= 
They were not appointed by the People, but when at the WM or 
Comitia Centuriata new Conſuls were deſign'd for the follow- Wi by 
ing Year; one of the preſent Coxſuls propos'd to the Senate WM be 
what Province they would declare Conſular, and what Prei- 
r:an, to be divided among the deſign d Conſuls and Pretori. WRT 
According to their Determination, the de/ign'd Conſuls, or Cor y 
Hels elect, preſently agreed what Provinces to enter upon at the I 
Expiration of their Office in the City, the Buſineſs being gene- Wi 1 
rally decided by caſting Lots. | OO 
5 | | | — ( 

i (#) Liv. lib. 8. cap. 26. b 


Afterwards, 
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wards, in the Time of their Conſulſpip, they formally got 

* the People to undertake the Military Command, which 
1d not be otherwiſe obtain'd. Beſides this, they procut'd a 
vere of Senate, to determine the Extent of their Provinces, 
e Number of their Forces, the Pay that ſhould beallow'dthem, 
«ith all other Neceſſaries for their Journey and Settlement. 
By the paſſing of this Decree, they were ſaid Ornari Provin- 
i; and Cicero uſes in the ſame Senſe Ornari Apparitoribus, 
ibis, &c. who made a Part of the Proconſul's Retinue, . 
Nothing now remained, but at the End of the Year to-ſet 
briard for their new Government. But we muſt obſerve, 
tat tho” the Senate had given them Leave to depart, yet the 
ſnbunes of the Commons had Power to ſtop their Journey; and 
herefore decauſe Craſſus went Proconſul into Parthia, contrary 
ode expreſs Order of the Tribune, he was generally believed to 
ke loſt the Roman Army, and his own Life, as a Judgment 
on him for deſpiſing the Authority of that Officer, whom they 
aways counted Sacroſanctus MP Is 

At their firſt Entrance on their Province, they ſpent ſome 
Time in Conference with their immediate Predeceſſors, to be 
nform'd in the State of Things, tho? their Adminiſtration be- 
gun the very Day of their Arrival. VC 

Their Authority, both Civil and Military, was very extraor- 
dnary. The Winter they generally ſpent in the Execution of 
the firſt, and the Summer in the Diſcharge of the latte. 
They decided Caſes of Equity and Juſtice, either privately in 
their Prætorium or Palace; where they received Petitioners, 
heard Complaints, granted Writs under their Seal, and the like; 
or elſe publickly in the Common-Hall, with the uſual Cere- 
monies and Formalities obſerv'd in Courts of Judicature, the 
Froceſſes being in all Reſpects the ſame as thoſe at Rome. 

Beſides this, by vertue of their Edicts, they had the Power of 
ordering all Things relating to the I ribunes, Taxes, Contri- 
butions, and Proviſions of Corn and Money, and whatever elſe 
belong d to the chief Adminiſtration of Affairs. 8 

Their Return from the Command was very remarkable: 
They either met their Succeſſor at his Arrival, and immediate- 
I deliver'd into his Hands the Charge of the Army, being ob- 
id to leave the Province in thirty Days; or elſe they came 
Way before- hand, and left a Deputy in their Room to perform 

| tte Solemnity of a Reſignation, having firſt made up their Ac- 
counts and left them in Writing in the two chief Cities of their 
kreral Provinces, 


1 Upon 


ple, and reſerv'd the other for himſelf. After which Tinel 
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Upon their Arrival at Rome, if they had no Thought q 
Triumph, they preſently diſmiſs'd their Train, and entreg h 
City as private Perſons. If they aſpit'd to that Honour, t, 
ſtill retain'd the Faſces, and other Procouſalar Otnament, y; 
gave the Senate (aſſembled for this Purpoſe in the Tem 
of Bellona,) a Relation of their Actions and Exploits, 2 
petition'd for a Triumph. But in both Caſes, they were obige 
to give in their Accompts into the Publick Treaſury wi, N 
%%% 35-5 57 4:0 

Tho' the Procoxſuls order'd Matters as they pleas'd during 
their Honour; yet at their Return, a very ſtrict Account W ess 
made into the whole Courſe of their Government; and woes 
the Diſcovery of any ill dealing, twas uſual to prefer Bills un 
gainſt them, and bring them to a formal Tryal. The Crin 
moſt commonly objected againſt them were Crimen Peculati 
relating to the ill Uſe of the Publick Money, and the Deficien 
cy of their Accompts : Majeſtatis, of Treachery and Perfidionſ 
neſs againſt the e or Repetundaram, of 0 
preſſion or Extortion exercis'd upon the Inhabitants of the Pro of 7 
vinces, whom, as their Allies and Confederates, the Rana 
were oblig d to patronize and defend. - 
| Anguſtas, when, at the Deſire of the Senate and People, ti 
aſſum'd the ſole Government of the Empire, among other Conf 
ſtitutions at the Beginning of his Reign, divided the Province 
into two Parts, one of which he gave.wholly over to the Peg 


>; 


only the Governors ſent into the firſt Diviſion bore the Nang 
of Proconſuli; tho? they were deny'd the whole Military Power] 
and ſo fell ſhort of the old Proconſult. 1g Be 
To theſe four Sorts of Proconſals, we may add two mote 
from Alexander of Naples: 5 
Firit, Such as the Senate created Proconſuls without a Pr 
vince, purely for the Command of the Army, and the Care of 
the Military Diſcipline: And, ſecondly, ſuch deſign'd Conſul 
as entred on their Proconſular Office, before they were admitted 
to the Conſulſhip. | 1 


CHAP: 


) 
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P 
CH AP. XV. 
(f the Provincial Prætors and Proprætors; of the 
Legati, Quæſtors, and Proquzſtors. 


IN the firſt Times of the Common-wealth, the Provinces were 
| govern'd by Pretors ; and as the Dominions of the State were 
dung d, the Number of thoſe way aber was accordingly in- 
25d; yet even in thoſe Times, if they continu'd in the Com- 
"and of the Province beyond the Time prefix'd for the Conti- 
ance of their Prætorſpip, they took upon them the Names of 
Mpretors, tho? they ſtill Kept the ſame Authority as before. 
About A. U. C. 604, the deſigu d Prætors began to divide the 
pretorian, or leſſer Provinees, by Lot, in the lame Manner as 
ke Conſuls did the Conſular; and, when at the End of the Year 
key repair'd to their reſpective Governments, aſſum'd the Title 
of Propreetors. As their Creation was the ſame as that of the 
Proconſuls ; ſo their Entrance upon their Office, and the whole 
ourſe of their Adminiſtration, was exactly anſwerable to theirs; 
ly that they were allow'd but fix Lictors, with an equal Num- 
ter of Faſces, whereas the Proconſuls had twelve of each. _ 

Now tho' before the Time of Auguſtus, the Propretors, by 
raſon of their preſiding over the Provinces of leſſer Note and 
Importance, were always reckon'd inferior to the Proconſals ; 
jet upon his Diviſion of the Provinces, the Governors of thoſe 
which fell to his Share, bearing the Name of Proprætors, got 
the Preference of the Proconſul, in reſpect of Power and Au- 
thority ; being inveſted with the Military Command, and con- 
lnuing in their Office as jong of the Emperor pleas'd. 

The chief Afliſtants of the Proconſuls and the Propretors, were 
Ide Legati and the Provincial Qzeſtors. The former being dit- 

ferent in Number, according to the Quality of the Governor 
mom they accompany'd, ferv'd for the judging of Inferior Cau- 
l and the Management of all ſmaller Concerns, remitting every 
ling of Moment to the Care of the Governor, or Preſident. 
bit tho? inſtituted at firſt for Counſel only, (like the Deparres-of 
le beate, attending the Dutch Armies, ) yet they were afterwards 
Wmitted to Command: And therefore will be deſcribed as Ge- 
wal Vfficers, when we come to ſpeak of Military Affairs (a). 

e) Vide Lib. IV. cap. & | 


Beſids 


* 
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Beſides the Legati, there went with every Proconſul or þ 
pretor, one Oueſtar, or more, whole whole Buſineſs was fo | 
cern'd in managing the Publick Accompts, taking Care of h 
Supplies of Money, Corn, and other Neceflaries and Conra 
niencies for the Maintenance of the Roman Army. 

We ſeldom meet with Proguæſtors in Authors, they beingon 
ſuch as perform'd the Office of Quæſtors in the Provinces, wit 
out the Deputation of the Senate, which was requiſite ty N 
Conſtitution of the proper Qeftors. This happen d either wie 
A 8 died in his Office, or went to Rome without being ſy 
ceeded by another Quæſtor: For in both theſe Caſes, the G 
vernor of the Province appointed another in his Room, to dif 
charge the ſame Duties under the Name of Proquæſtor. 

Of the like Nature with the Qaæſtor, were the Procaratore;(, 
ſaris, often mention'd by Tacitus and Suetonius; Officers frnt 
by the Emperors into every Province, to receive and regulateths 
publick Revenue, and to diſpoſe of it at the Emperor's Command 
Such a Magiſtrate was Pontius Pilate in Ne: and tho the 
judging of Capital Cauſes did not properly belong to his Office 
85 becauſe the Fews were always look'd upon as a rebellion 
ation, and apt to revolt upon the leaſt Occaſion ; and becauſe 
the Preſident of Syria was forc'd to attend on other Parts 0 
his Province: therefore for the better keeping the Fews in O- 
der, the Procurator of Judæa was inveſted with all the Auto- 


rity proper to the Proconſul, even with the Power of Life and 

Death, as the learned Biſhop Pearſon obſerves (a). Cor 
() Biſhop Pearſon on the Creed, Art. 4. 5 8 
ee 
885 TR 5 1 8 the 
CHAP. XVI. Ge 
Of the COMITIA. 1 
HE Comitia, according to Sigonins's Definition, wer 0 
1 General Aſſemblies of the People lawfully call'd by ſome Ma- 1 
ie for the Enjoinment or Prohibition of any Thing by thei « 

ates (a). | e 
The proper Comitia were of three Sorts; Curiata, Centuriua l 


and Tributa ; with reference to the three grand Diviſions of 


the City and People into Carie, Centaries, and Tribes: For by] 


— E 


(a) Sigon. de Ang. Fur, Civ. Remanorum, lib, 1. cap. 17. 5 Com. ö 
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nitiaCalata, which we ſometimes meet with in Authors, in 
aer times were meant all the Comitia in general; the Word 
Cats, from xa>to Or Calo, being their common Epithet; tho? 
as at lall reſtrain'd to two Sorts of Aſſemblies, thoſe for the 
reation of Prielts, and thoſe tor the Inſpection and Regulation 
lat Wills and Teſtaments (a), e | 
The Comitia Curiata owe their Original to the Diviſion which 
14s made of the People into thirty Cariæ; ten beiiig con- 
Lind under every Tribe. They anſwer'd, in moſt reſpects to 
he Pariſhes in our Cities, being not only ſeparated by proper 
Bounds and Limits, but diſtinguiſh'd too by their different Places 
ſt part for the Celebration of Divine Service, which was per- 
orm'd by particular Prieſts (one to every Czr:a,) with the 
Name of Curiones. | " | 

Dionyſius Halicarnaſſens expreſsly affirms, that each Curia was. 
pin ſubdivided into Decuriæ, and theſe leſſer Bodies govern'd 
Why Decuriones. And upon the Strength of his Authority, moſt 
Compilers of the Roman Cuſtoms, give the fame Account with- 
out any Scruple. But *tis the Opinion of the Learned Grev:- 
1 (5) that ſince Dionyſius is not ſeconded in this Fart of his 
Relation, by any ancient Writer, we onght to think it was a 
Miſtake in that great Man; and that by Forgetfulneſs he attri- 
buted ſuch a Diviſion to the Criæ as belong'd properly to the 
Tarme in the Army. F ual rn ie op 
Before the Inſtitution of the Comitia Ceuturiata, all the grand 
Concerns of the State were tranſacted in the Aſſembly of the 
Curia; as, the Election of Kings, and other chief Officers, 
the making and abrogating of Laws, and the judging of ca- 
pital Cauſes. After the Expulſion of the Kings, when the Com- 
mons had obtain'd the Privilege to have Tribunes and Mailes, 
they elected them for ſome time at theſe Aſſemblies : But that 
Ceremony being at length transferr'd to the Comitia Tributa, 
the Cariæ were never conven'd to give their Votes, except now 
ad then upon Account of making ſome particular Law, rela- 
ung to Adoptions, Wills, and Teſtaments, or the Creation of 
Officers for an Expedition; or for the Electing of ſome of the 
Prieſts, as the Flamines, and the Curio Maximus, or Superin- 
tendant of the Curiones, who themſelves were choſe by every 
particular Caria, 5 | 5 
The Power of calling theſe Aſſemblies, belong'd at firſt only 
0 the Kings; but upon the Eſtabliſhment of the Democracy, the 


LO 


) 4. Geli, lib, x 5, cap. 27, (6) Pref. ad 1 2 Theſ. Antiqu. Rom. 
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ſame Privilege was allow'd to moſt of the chief Magiſtrate, | , 
and ſometimes to the Pontiſices. | e 

The Perſons who had the Liberty of Voting here, were ſuch ae 
Roman Citizens as belong'd to the Curiæ; or ſuch as agua the 
liv'd in the City, and conform'd to the Cuſtoms and Rites c no 
their proper Curia; all thoſe being excluded who dwelt without dy. 
the Bounds of the City, retaining the Ceremonies of their own Wl for 
Country, tho' they had been honourx'd with the Jus Civitatis, q (Cc 
admitted free Citizens of Rome 5 £6 8 in 

The Place where the Cariæ met was the. C omitium, a part of 11 
the Forum deſcrib'd before (. 3 

No ſet time was allotted for the holding of theſe or any of ha 
the other Comitia, but only as Buſineſs requir'd. Al 


'The People being met together, and confirm'd by the Report 
of good Omens from the Azgars (which was neceſſary in all tte 
Aſlemblies,). the Rogatio, or Buſineſs to be propos'd to them, 
was publickly Read. After this (if none of the Magiſtrate 
interpos'd,) upon the Order of him that preſided in the Comitia, 
the People divided into their proper Curia's, and conſulted of the 
Matter; and then the Czr:a's being call'd out, as it happen'd by 

Lot, gave their Votes, Man by Man, in ancient 
Tabells, Times viva voce, and afterwards by Tablets; the 
maoſt Votes in every Czr:2 going for the Voice of 
the whole Curia, and the moſt Czr: for the general Conſent 

of the People (c). . . | ie 

In the time of Cicero, the Comitia Curiata were fo much 
out of Faſhion, that they were form'd only by thirty Lidors 
repreſenting the thirty Cariæ; whence in his ſecond Oration 
againſt Kullus, he calls them Comitia adambrata. 

The Comitia Centuriata were inſtituted by Servius Tullms, 
who obliging every one to give a true Account of what they 
were worth, according to thoſe Accounts divided the People in- 
to tix Ranks, or Claſſes, which he ſubdivided into 193 Cents 
ries. The firſt Ciaſſis containing the Equizes and richeſt Citizens, 
conſiſted of ninety eight Cextaries. The ſecond, taking in the 
Tradeſmen and Mechanicks, made up two and twenty Cem 

_ Zaries, The third, the ſame Number. The fourth, twenty. 
The fifth, thirty. And the laſt, filled up with the poorer Sort, 
had but one Century (4). 5 
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(a) Sigon, de Antiq. jur. Provinc, lib, 3. cap. 1. (6) Ses Part II. Book |, 
And] 


cap. 5+ (e) Reſins lib. 7. cap, 7. (4) See Dion) ſ. lib. 4. 
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And this, tho it had the ſame Name with the reſt, yet was 
ſeldom regarded, or allow'd any Power in public Matters. 
Hence tis a common thing with the Roman Authors, when 
they ſpeak of the Claſſes, to reckon no more than five, the ſixth 
not being worth their Notice. This laſt Claſis was divided into 
o Parts, or Orders, the Proletarii, and the Capite Cenſi. The 
former, as their N ame implies, were deſign'd purely to ſtock the 
Common-wealth with Men, fince they could ſupply it with fo 
tle Money. And the latter, who paid the lowelt Tax of all, were 
rather counted and marſhall'd by their Heads, than their Eſtates (a). 

Perſons of the firſt Rank, by reaſon of their Pre-eminence, 
had the Name of Claſſici; whence came the Phraſe of Claſfice 
Authores, for the moſt approv'd Writers. All others, of what 
Claſis ſoever, were ſaid to be znfra Claſſem (6). 

The Aſſembly of the People by Centaries was held for the 
clecting of Conſuls, Cenſors, and Pretors; as alſo for the judging 
of Perlons accus'd of what they call'd Crimen Perduellionis, or 
Adtions by which the Party had ſhow'd himſelf an Enemy to 
the State; and for the Confirmation of all ſuch Laws as were 
propos'd by the chief Magiltrates, and which had the Privi- 
lege of calling theſe Aſſemblies. N . a 

The Place appointed for their Meeting was the Campus Mar- 
tus; becauſe in the primitive Times of the Common-wea'th, 
when they were under continual Apprehenſions of Enemies, the 
People, to prevent any ſudden Aſlault, went arm'd, in martial 
Order, to hold thefe Aſſemblies ; and were for that Reaſon forbid 
by the Laws to meet in the City, becauſe an Army was upon no 
Account to be marſhald within the Walls: Vet in latter Ages, 
'twas thought ſufficient to place a Body of Soldiers as a Guard 
in the Fanricalam, Where an Imperial Standard was erected, the 
takingdown of which, denoted the Concluſion of the Comitia. 

Tho? the time of theſe Comitia for other Matters was unde- 
termin'd; yet the Magiſtrates, after the Year of the City 601, 
when they began to enter on their Place on the Kalends of Fa- 
mary, were conſtantly deſigad about the End of Fly, and the 
beginning of Auguſt. _ 

All the time between their Election and Confirmation, they 
continu'd as private Perſons, that Inquiſition might be made into 
the Election, and the other Candidates might have time to en- 
ter Objections, if they met with any Suſpicion of foul Dealing. 


12 


(s) A. Gull, lib. 7, cap. 13, (0) Vid: A. Gell, lib. 16. e. 
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Yet at the Election of the Cexſors, this Cuſtom did net hol. 
but as ſoon as they were pronounc'd elected, they were imme 
diately inveſted with the e (a). n 
By the luſtitution of theſe Comitia, Servius Tullius ſecret! 
convey'd the whole Power from the Commons : For the Center; 
of the firſt and richeſt Claſs being call'd out firſt, who war 
three more in Number than all the reſt put together, if they al 
agreed, as generally they did, the Buſineſs was already decided 
and the other Claſſes were needleſs and inſignificant. Howe 
the three laſt ſcarce ever came to Vote (6). Oh 
Ihe Commons, in the time of the Free State, to rectifie thi 
Diſadvantage, obtain'd, that before they proceeded to Voting 


| ? 
any Matter at theſe Comitia, that Century ſhou'd give their Sf. 
frages firſt, upon whom it fell by Lot, with the Name of Cent. 11 
turia Prerogativa; the reſt being to follow according to the Order 5 
of their Claſſes. After the Conſtitution of the five and im lx 
Tribes, into which the Claſſes and their Centuries were divided ; 
in the firſt place, the Tribes caſt Lots, which ſhou'd be the Pre 7 
rogative- Tribe; and then the Centuries of the Tribe, for the o. 1 
nour of being the Prerogative-Century. All the other Tribes and 50 
Centuries had the Appellation of Jure vocatæ, becauſe they were 
_ call'd out according to their proper Places. — 4 
The Prerogative-Century being choſe by Lot, the chief Mag. N vi 
Er. ſtrate ſitting in a * Tent in the Middle of the WM, 5 
®* Tabernaculum. Campus Martius, order'd that Century to come WW ter 
3 out and give their Voices; upon which they pl 
preſently ſeparated from the reſt of the Multitude, and came in. fer 
to an enclos'd Apartment, which they term'd Sepza, or 00:4, WM ha 
» paſſing over the Pontes, or narrow Boards, laid there for the WW 50 
Occaſion; on which Account, de Pante deſici is to be deny die I. 
Privilege of Voting, and Perſons thus dealt with, are call'd He. t 
Ponrant.. : 2 „ th 
At the hither End of the Poztes, ſtood the Diribitores (a fort WM 10 
of Under-Officexs, called ſo from dividing or marſhalling the tt 
Pebple) and deliver'd to every Man, in the E: 
Tabells, lection of Magiſtrates, as many Tablets as there Wl P. 
| appear'd Candidates, one of whoſe Names Wa m 
written upon every Tablet. | 15 VVV th 
A fit Number of great Cheſts were ſet ready in the Se, 
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By the Cheſts were placed ſome of the publick Servants, who 
uking out the Tablets of every Century, for every Tablet made 
\Prick, or a Point, in another Tablet which they kept by them. 
Thus the Buſineſs being decided by moſt Points, gave Occaſion 
the Phraſe of Orne tulit punctum (a), and the like. 

The fame Method was obſerv'd in the judiciary Proceſſes at 
ele Comitia, and in the Confirmation of Laws; except that in 
wth theſe Caſes only two Tablets were offer'd to every Perſon, 
moneof which was written UV. R. and on the other A. in Capi- 
al Letters; the two firſt ſtanding for Uz! Rogas, or, Be it as yon 
fre, relating to the Magiſtrate who propos'd the Queſtion ; and 
the laſt for Aztiquo, or, I forbid it. No ohne For 
is remarkable, that tho' in the Election of Magiſtrates, and 
in the Ratification of Laws, the Votes of that Century, whoſe © 
Tablets were equally divided, ſignified nothing; yet in Tryals 
of Life and Death, if the Tablets pro and con were the ſame in 
Number, the Perſon was actually acquitted (5). LT 

The Diviſion of the People into Tribes, was an Invention of 
Romalas, after he had admitted the Sabines into Rome; and tho? he 
conſtituted at that time only three, yet as the State encreas'd in 
Power, and the City in Number of Inhabitants, they roſe by De- 
frees to five and thirty. For a long time after this Inſti- 
jution, a Tribe ſignified no more than ſuch a Space of Ground 
withits Inhabitants. But at laſt the Matter was quite alter'd, and 
1 Tribe was no longer Pars Urbis but Civitatis; not a Quar- 
ter of the City, but a Company of Citizens living where they 
pleas'd. This Change was chiefly occaſion'd by the Original Dit- 
ference between the Tribes in point of Honour. For Romulus 
having committed all Sordid and Mechanic Arts to the Care of 
Strangers, Slaves, and Libertines, and reſerv'd the more honeſt 
Labour of Agriculture to the Free-men and Citizens, who by 
ns active Courſe of Life might be prepar'd for Martial Service; 


lle Tribus Ruſticæ were for this Reaſon eſteem'd more honoura- 


able than the Urbane : And now all Perſons being deſirous of get 
ung into the more creditable Diviſion, and there being ſeveral 
Ways of accompliſhing their Wiſhes, as by Adoption, by the 
Power of the Ceuſors and the like; that Raſtic Tribe which had 
molt worthy Names in its Roll, had the Preference to all others, 
tho” of the ſame general Denomination. Hence all of the fame 


| freat Family, bringing themſelves by Degrees inta the ſame 


{ribe, gave the Name of their Family to the Tribe they ha- 


(s) Her, de Arte Poet, (b) Dienyſ. lib. 7. 
e nour'd; 
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nour'd; whereas at firſt, the Generality of the Tribes did na 7 
borrow their Names from Perſons but from Places (a). eith 
The firſt Aſſembly of the Tribes we meet with, is abont m bee 
Year of Rome 263, conven'd by 1 Sicinius, Tribune of the 7 
Commons, upon Account of the I ryal of Coriolanut. Soon i 
after the Tribunes of the Commons were order'd to be ele&e; de 
here; and at laſt all the inferior Magiſtrates and the Collegiate 1 
Pricits. The ſame Comitia ſery'd for the enacting of Laws e. M. 
lating to War and Peace, and all others propos'd by the Tribune int 
and Plebeian Officers, tho? they had not properly the Nameo WM * 
Leges, bat Pl-biſcita. They were generally conven'd by the tba 
Tribunes of the Commons; but the ſame Privilege was allows dt 
to all the chief Magiltrates. SIE "WY nc 
| They were confin'd to no Place, and therefore ſometimes we | 
find them held in the Comitium, ſometimes in the Campus Mars tte 
zius, and now and then in the Capitol _ 
The Proceedings were, in moſt reſpects, anſwerable to thoſe fer 
already deſcrib'd in the Account of the other Comitia, andthere-| 
fore need not be inſiſted on; only we may further obſerve of the WM v 
Comitia in general, that when any Candidate was found to have be 
moſt Tablets for a Magiſtracy, he was declar'd to be 4e/i2v4 WM i 
or elected by the Preſident of the Aſſembly : And this they WW 
term'd renunciari Conſul, Prætor, or the like: And that thelal Wl C: 
fort of the Comitia only could be held without the Conſent and 
Approbation of the Senate, which was neceſlary to the cow *! 
enen ti: : 
(a) See Mr. Walker of Coins, p. 126, () Dionyſ. lib. 9. 0 
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CAP. XVII. 


Of the Roman Judgments; and firſt of Private 
es, | 


A Judgment, according to Ariſtotle's Definition, is no mort, 
9 than Keiors 78 Finals x; d Sins, the Decifion of Right aud 
: 70g. 5 | 5 
6 The whole Subject of the Roman Judgments is admirablj ei- 
plain'd by Sigonins in his three Books de Fudiciis, from Mom 
ine following Account is for the molt part extracted. | 
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udoments, or Determinations of a proper Judge, were made 
eher by a competent Number of ſelect Judges, or by the whole 
People in a General Aſſembly. 555 5 
udoments made by one or more ſelect Judges, may be divi- 
qed into publick and private, the firſt relating to Controverſies, 
the ſecond to Crimes. „ 0 5 
The former will be ſufficiently deſcrib'd, if we conſider the 
Matter, or Subject, of theſe Fudgments, the Perſons concern'd 
in them, and the Manner of Proceeding. 5 
The Matter of private F4dgmenrs takes in all ſorts of Cauſes 
that can happen between Man and Man; which being fo vaſtly 
extended, and belonging more immediately to the Civil Law, 
need not here be inſiſted on. a 
The Perſons concern'd were the Parties, the Aſſiſtants, and 
the Judges. 5 3 
The Parties were the Actor and Reus, the Plaintiff and De- 
fendant. FF 
The Aſſiſtants were the Procuratores, and the Advocati, of 
whom, tho? they are often confounded, yet the firſt were pro- 
perly ſuch Lawyers as aſſiſted the Plaintiff in proving, or the De- 
fendant in CO himſelf from the Matter of Fact: The other, 
who were like wiſe call'd Patroni, were to defend their Client's 
Cauſe in Matters of Law (a. N 
Both theſe were ſelected out of the ableſt Lawyers, and had 
their Names entred in the Matriculationu- Boot of the Forum. 
This was one Condition requiſite to give them the Liberty of 
Pleading ; the other was the being retain'd by one Party, or the 
receiving a Fee, which they term'd Mandatum (2). * 
The ba beſides the Prætor, or ſupreme Magiſtrate, who 
prelided in the Court, and allow'd and confirm'd them, were 
of three ſorts; Arbitri, Recuperatores, and Centumviri Litibus 
andi fo Ea a oo WE | 
Arbitri, whom they call'd ſimply Judices, were appointed to 
determine in ſome private Cauſes of no great Conſequence, 
and of very eaſie Deciſion. „ 
Recuperatores were afſign'd to decide the Controverſies about 
. or recovering Things which had been loſt or taken a- 
ay. 5 i Ss ; 
But the uſual Judges in private Cauſes, were the Centumviri; 
three of which were taken out of every Tribe, ſo that their 
Number was five more than their Name imported; and at length 


— ä — 


— 


0%) Zonch, Element. Furiſprud. p. 5. Sect. 3. (b) Ibid, _ : 
4 increas'd 
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increas'd to an hundred and eighty. *Tis probable that th 

Arbitri and Recuperatores were alſign'd out of this Body b 

the Pretor. GE 5 3 

Ihe manner of carrying on the private Suits was of this N: 

ture. The Difference failing to be made up between Friend 

the injur'd Perſon proceeded in jus reum uocare, tofummon 

cite the offending Party to the Court; who was oblig'd immed 

ately to go with him, or elſe to give Bond for his Appearance: 

- according to the common Maxim, In jus vocatus aut eat, ay 

„ bo 

.» Both Parties being met before the Prætor, or other ſupreme 

Magiſtrate preſiding in the Court, the Plaintiff propos'd the Adi. 

on to the Defendant, in which he deſign'd to ſue him : T his they 

| term d Edere Actionem, being pertorm'd commonly by writing) 

| in a Tablet, and offering it to Defendant, that he might fee 

whether he had beſt compound, or ſtand the Suit. 

In the next place came the Poſtulatio Actiouis, or thePlainifts 

deſiring Leave of the Prætor to proſecute the Defendant in 

ſuch an Action: This being granted, the Plain: iff vadabatur reuy, 

oblig'd him to give Sureties for his Appearance on ſuch a Diy 

in the Court; and this was all that was done in publick, before 

the prefix'd Day for the Tryal. 

In the mean time, the Difference us'd very often to be made 

| | up, either Tranſactione, or Pads, by letting the Cauſe fall as di- 

BH bious and uncertain; or by Compoſition tor ſo much Damage 
to beaſcertain'd by an equal Number of Friends. 

On the Day appointed for Hearing, the Prezor order'd the 
ſeveral Bills to be read, and the Parties to be ſummon'd by an 
Accenſus or Beadle. Upon the Default of either Party, the De- 
faulter loſt his Cauſe. The appearing of both they term'd / 
| ſtetiſſe; and then the Plaintiff e fr Litem ſive Actionem 
| intendere, to prefer the Suit; which was perform'd in a ſet Form 
| of Words, varying according to the Difference of the Actions. | 

Alter this, the Plaintiff deſir'd Judgment of the Pretor ; that is, ] 
to be allow'd a Fadex, or Arbiter, or elſe the Recaperatores ot 

Ceutumviri, tor the hearing and deciding the Buſineſs; but none 

of theſe could be defir'd, unleſs both Parties agreed. The Pretor 

when he aſſign'd them their Judges, at the ſame time, defin | 
the Number of Witneſſes, to hinder the protracting of the Suit; 
and then the Parties proceeded to give Caution, that the Judg- 
ment, whatever it was, ſhould ſtand and be perform'd on both ſides. 
The Judges always took a folemn Oath to be impartial ; and 


the Parties ſwore they did not go to Law with adetign to abuſe 
one 


=>, 
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eanother: This they call'd Juramentum Calumniæ. Then be- 
« the Diſceptatio Canſe, or diſputing the Caſe, manag'd by 
the Lawyers on both ſlides; with the fliſtance of Witnefles, 
Writings and the like; the Uſe of which, is ſo admirably taught 
in their Books of Oratory. de £ 
In giving Sentence, the major Part of the Judges was requir'd 
to overthrow the Defendant. If the Number was equally divided 
the Defendant was actually clear'd; and if half condemn'd him 
in one Sum to be paid, and half in another, the leaſt Sum al- 
ways ſtood good (a). | F 
The Conſequence of the Sentence was either in integram re- 
ſitutio, Aadictio, Fudicium Calumniæ, or Judicium 1757 3 
The firſt was, when upon Petition of the Party who was over- 
thrown, the Prætor gave him Leave to have the Suit come on a- 
gain, and allow'd him another full Hearing, "OP 
Aadictio was, when the Parity who had been caſt in ſucha Sum, 
unleſs he gave Surety to pay it in a little time, was brought 
the Plaintiff before the Prætor, who deliver'd him into us 
lpoſal, to be committed to Priſon, or otherwiſe ſecur'd, till 
Satisfaction was made. . e DOT Pre 
Judicium Calumniæ, was an Action brought againſt the Plain- 
tif for falſe Accuſation. on TOM) 2 
Judicium falſi, was an Action which lay againſt the Judges for 
Corruption and unjuſt Proceedings. © pres Wes 


(s) Zonch, Element, p. 5, Sect. 10, 


CHAP. XVIII. 
Of Publck FU DGMENTS. 


FOR the Knowledge of Publick Judgments, we may take 
Notice of the Crimes, of the Puniſhments, of the Qzefitors 
ad Judges, of the Method of Proceeding, and of the Conſe- 
quences of the Tryal. 8 ve 880 
The Crimes, or the Matter of the publick Judgments, were 
ſuch Actions as tended either mediately, or immediately, to the 
tejudice of the State, and were forbid by the Laws. As if any 
Ferſon had derogated from the Honour and Majeſty of the Com- 
mon- wealth; had embezell'd or put to il! Uſes the publick Mo- 
ey, or auy Treaſure conſecrated to Religion; or had corrupted 
e N the 
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the Peoples Votes in an Election; or had extorted Contributio 
from the Allies; or receiv'd Money in any Judgment; or 0 
us'd any violent Compulſion to a Member of the Cum! 
wealth : Theſe they term'd Crimina Majeſtatis, peculatil, 1 
tus, repetundarum, and vis publica. Or if any Perſon had kill 
another with a Weapon, or effected the ſame with Poyſon; g 
laid violent Hands on his Parents; or had forg'd a Wil : 0 
counterfeited the publick Coin; or had corrupted another Mary 
Wife; or had bought, bound, or conceal'd a Servant without 
the Knowledge of his Maſter : Whence theſe Crimes took 
= Names of, inter ſicarios, veneſicii, parricidii, falſi, adulteri; 
plagii. 1 
7 Befides thefe, any private Cauſe, by vertue of a new Lay 
might be made of publick Cognizance. w 
As to the Puniſhments, they may be allow'd a Chapter by 
themſelves hereafter. Fea 
Laue Inquiſition of criminal Matters belong'd at firſt to the 
Kings, and after the Abrogation of the Government, for ſome 
time, to the Conſuls : But being taken from them by the Valeria 
Law, it was conferr'd, as Occaſions happen'd, upon Officers del 
puted by the People, with the Title of Qęſitores Parricidii, But 
about the Year of the City 604, this Power was madeperpetual 
and appropriated to the Pretors, by vertue of an Order of the! 
People at their annual Election; the Inquifition of ſuch and fich 
Crimes being committed to ſuch and ſuch Prætors: Vet upon 
extraordinary Occaſions, the People could appoint other Cu 
Toret, if they thought convenient. 5 
Next to the Quæſitor, was the udex Quæſtionis; call'dalloby] 
Aſconius, Princeps Judicum, who, tho' he is ſometimes confounded] 
with the Prætor, yet was properly a Perſon of Note, deputed by] 
the Prætor, to manage the Tryal, of which the former Magi 
ſtrate perform'd only the main Buſineſs. 
Aſter him were the Judices ſelecti, who were ſummon'dbytieh 
Prætor to give their Verdict in criminal Matters, in the lame} 
manner as Our Juries. What alterations were made in different 
I imes as to the Orders of the People whence the Judices were 
to be taken, will be obſerv'd when we ſpeak of the particuary 
Laws on this Head (a). No Perſon could regularly be admitted 
into the Number, unleſs five and twenty Years of Age (%. 
As to the Method of the Proceedings, the firſt Action, which | 
they term'd in jus vocatio, was much the ſame in publick a5 


- 3 


(a) Cap. 36. (6b) Vid. Gray, Præfat. ad Vol. I. Antiq. Rom. ok f 
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ate Cauſes: But then, as the Poſtulatio of the Plaintiff con- 
b 1in defiring Leave of the Prætor to enter a Suit againſt the 
pendant: ſo here the Accuſer deſird Permiſſion to enter the 
Tone of the Offender, with the Crime which he obje&ed to 
Sy in a Form of Words, according to the Nature of the 
Crime, and then otter'd to the Prætor, being writ in a Tablet; 
#zpprov'd by the Pretor, the accus'd Party's Nature was en- 
tered in the Roll of Criminals; both Perſons having taken the 
0b of Calumny already ſpoken of. 7 27 | 
At the Entrance of the Name, the Prætor appointed a ſet Day 
© the Tryal : And from that I ime the accus'd Perſon chang'd 
tis Habit, going ih Black till the I ryal was over, and uſing in his 
Dreſs and Carriage all tokens of Sorrow and Concern. 
Upon the appointed Day, the Court being met, and both 
Parties appearing, the firſt thing that was done, was the ſorti- 
to Judicum, or impannelling the Jury; perform'd commonly 
by the Fudex Quæſtionis, who took by Lot ſuch a Number out 
of the Body of the Judices ſelecti, as the particular Law on 


king given to both Parties to reject (or, as we call it, to chal- 
lenge) any that they pleas'd, the Prætor, or Fadex Quæſtionis, 
ſubſtituting others in their Place... 
The Jury being thus choſen, was ei 
vants of the Court; and when the proper Number appear'd, 
they were ſworn, and then took their Places in the Subſellia, 
and heard the Tryal. 3 . 5 

In this we may reckon four Parts, Accuſatio, Defenſio, Lau- 
dato, and Latio ſententiæ. „ 5 
Accuſatio is defin'd, Perpetua ratio ad crimina inferenda atque 
agenda artificioſe compoſita; A continued Oration artificially com- 
pu d for the making out, and heightening the Crimes alledg d: For 


| did not only conſiſt in giving a plain Narration of the Matter of 


Fatt, and confirming it by Witneſſes and other Evidences ; but 
in bringing of other Arguments too, drawn from the Nature of 
the Thing, from the Character of the accus'd Perſon, and his for- 
mer Courſe of Life, from the Circumſtances of the Fact, and ſeve- 
rl other Topicks, which the Orators teach us to enlarge upon: 
Nor was the Accuſer limited in reſpect of Time, being allow'd 
commonly as many Days as hepleas'd, to make good his Charge. 
Defenſio belong'd to the Lawyers or Advocates retain'd by the 

Accus d Party, who in like manner wereallow'd to ſpeak as man 
Vays as they pleas'd, towards the clearing of their Client. The 
ES three 


. , This they call'd Nomints delatio; being perform'd firſt vi- 


which the Accuſation was founded, had determin'd ; Liberty 


ted by the publick Ser- 
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three common Methods they took, were Fact. negatio 


kt in Caſes of Murder. 
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wominis fads, or probatio jure facium : either plainly to 19 


Matter of Fact, and endeavour to evince the contrary; or elſe to 


acknowledge the Fact, and yet to deny that it fell under theN 
ture of the Crime objected: Or, laſtly, to prove the Fa& lawful 
The firſt way of Defence was generally us'd when the Perſon! 


| flood indicted of what they calPd Crimen repetunaarun, and 


Crimes ambitus; the next in the Crimen Majeſtatis; and the 


Cicero has given us an excellent Example in every kind. Of 
the firſt in his Orations for Fonteius, Hlacens, Murena, and 


Planciut: Of the ſecond in that for Cornelius; and of the tin! 


in his admirable Defence of Milo. 

Lanaatio was a Cuſtom like that in our Tryals, of bringing 
in Perſons of Credit to give their Teſtimony of the accused 
Perſon's good Behaviour, and Integrity of Life. The lea 
Number of theſe Lazdatores us d to be ten. 

In the Latio Sententie, or pronouncing Sentence, they pro. 
ceeded thus: After the Orators on both ſides had ſaid all they 
defign'd, the Cryer gave Notice of it accordingly; and then the | 
Pretor ſent out the Jury to conſult (-ittebat Fudices in nh. 


bum) delivering to every one three Tablets cover'd with Wa, 
one of Abſolution, another of Condemnation, and a third of An. 

Pliation, or Adjournment of the Tryal; the firſt being mark'd | 
with A; the ſecond with C; the other with N. L. or n liquet. 


In the Place where the Jury withdrew, was ſet a proper 
Number of Urns, or Boxes, into which they threw what Tablet 


they pleas'd; the accps'd Perſon proſtrating himſelf all this white 


at their Feet, to move their Compaſſion. 


The Tablets being drawn, and the greateſt Number known, | 


the Prætor pronounc'd Sentence accordingly.' The Form of 
Condemnation was uſually Videtur feciſſe, or Non jure videtir 
feciſſe : Of Abſolution, Non videtur feciſſe: Of Ampliation, | 


Amplius cognoſcendum; or rather the bare Word AMPLI US: } 
This Aſcouius teaches us; Mos veterum hic fuerat, ut | abſol | 
vendus quis eſſet, ſtatim abſolveretur ; ſi damnandus, ſtatim dam. 
naretur; ſi cauſa non eſſet idonea ad damnationem, abſolui tamen 


non poſſet, AMP LIUS pronunciaretur. Sometimes he men- 


tion d the Puniſhment, and ſometimes left it out, as being de- 
termin'd by the Law, on which the Indictment was grounded. 

The Conſequences of the Tryal in criminal Matters, May | 
be reduc'd to theſe four Heads, Aftimatio litis, Auimadverſ, 
Judicium calumaie, and Fudicium prevaricarionis. 3 


Aflimatio litis, or the Rating of the Damages, was in Uſe 
only in Caſes of Bribery, and abule of the publick Money. 

{rimaduerſio, was no more than the putting the Sentence in 
Execution, which was left to the Care of the Prætor. 

But in caſe the Party was abſolved, there lay two Actions 


giinſt the Accuſer ; one of Calumny, the common Puniſh- 
ment of which Was Fromtes inuſtio, burning in the Fore-head- 


urging the Crime home, feem'd rather to hide or extenuate the 
Coilt : Hence the Civilians define a Prevaricator, to be Oze 
that betrays his Cauſe #0 the Adverſary, and turns on the Crimi- 
ul's Side, whom he onght to proſecute. e ES 


CHAP. XIX. 
Judgments of the whole People. 


THE People were ſometimes the Judges, both in private 


Authors. 


afterwards at the Ceuturiata and Tributa; the Proceedings in 
all which Aſſemblies have been already ſhewn : What we may 
further obſerve is this: When any Magiſtrate deſign'd to im- 
peach a Perſon of a Crime before the whole People, he aſcend- 
ed the Roſtra, and calling the People together by a Crier, fig- 
nified to them, That upon ſuch a Day, he intended to ok 


dureties for his Appearance on the Day prefix'd, and in De- 
fult of Bail, was commanded to Priſon. 


other Magiſtrate of equal Authority interpos'd, or a ſuffictent 
Excuſe was offer'd, was oblig'd to appear, or might be puniſh'd 


pear'd, the Accuſer began his Charge, and carried it on every 
ther Day, for ſix Days together; at the end of the Indi&ment 
Tk mention- 


4nd the other of Prevarication, when the Accuſer, inſtead of 


and publick Cauſes ; though of the firſt, we have only 
one Example in Livy; the other we frequently meet with in 


Theſe Judgments were made firſt at the Comitia Curiata, and 


ſuch a Perſon of ſuch a Crime: This they term'd Reo diem at. 
dere: The ſuſpected Party was oblig'd immediately to give 


On the appointed Day, the Magiſtrate again aſcended the 
Riſtra, and cited the Party by the Cryer; who, unleſs ſome 


at the Pleaſure of the Magiſtrate who accus'd him. If he ap- 


ES IE 29s ES, 
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mentioning the particular Puniſhment ſpecified in the La ff 
ſuch an Offence. This Intimation they term'd 7n9uij;io 1 
ſame was immediately after expreſs'd in Writing, and 4, 
took the Name of Rogazto, in reſpect of the People, who wa! 
to be ask'd or conſulted about it; and [rrogazto, in gehegt 
the Criminal, as it imported the Mulct or Puniſhment aj 3 
him by the Accuſer. This Rogatio was publickly expog'g 0 
Nundinæ or Market-Days together, for the Information of | I 
People. On the third Market-Day, the Accuſer again aſcend 
ed the Roſtra; and, the People being call'd together, undertof 
the fourth Turn of his Charge, and having concluded, gf 
the other Party leave to enter upon his Defence, either in kig 
own Perſon, or by his Advocates. 9 J 
At the ſame time as the Accuſer finiſh'd his fourth Chaps 
he gave Notice what Day he'd have the Comitia meet to recevf 
the Bill; the Comitia Tributa to conſider of Mulds, and tl 
Centuriata for Capital Puniſhments. — 
But in the mean time, there were ſeveral Ways by which 
the accus'd Party might be reliev'd; as firſt, if the Tribunes of 
the Commons interpos'd in his Behalf; or if he excus'd himſelf 
by voluntary Exile, Sickneſs, or upon Account of providing 
for a Funeral; or if he prevail'd with the Accuſer to relinguif 
his Charge, and let the Cauſe fall; or if upon the Day appoint 
ed for the Comitia, the Augurs diſcover'd any ill Omens, ang 
ſo forbad the Aſſembly. EO | 
If none of theſe happen'd, the Comitia met, and proceeded af 
has been already deſcrib'd; and as for the Auimadverſio or puty 
ting Sentence in Execution, this was perform'd in the fam 
manner as in the Prætorian Judgments. 
The Forms of Judgments which have been thus deſcribd$ 
muſt be ſuppos'd to have prevail'd chiefly in the Time of ths 
free State: For as the Kings before, ſo the Emperors after. 
wards, were themſelves. Judges in what Cauſes, and aiter what 
manner they pleas'd, as Szezonras particularly intorms us of al4 
molt all the twelve Ceſars. *T was this gave Occaſion to th 
Riſe of the Mandatores and Delatores, a ſort of Wretches to be 
met with in every Part of Hiſtory. The Bulineſs of the former 
was to mark down ſuch Perſons as upon Inquiſition they pre- 
tended to have found guilty of any Miſdemeanour; and the] 
latter were employ'din accuſing and proiecuting them upon tief 
' Other's Order. This miſchievous T ribe, as they were county 
nanc'd and rewarded by ill Princes, fo were they extremely de, 
teſted by the good Emperours. Titus proſecuted all that . 1 
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nd upon the moſt diligent Search, with Death or perpe- 
| fihment (a): And Pliny reckons it among the greateſt 
pile Of Trajan, that he had clear'd the City from the perjur'd 
pe of Informers ( 6). 


n * 


0) Sueten. in Tit. cap. 8. (0) Plin. in Panegyric. 
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l Of the Roman Puniſhments. 

J 


HE accurate Sigonius has divided the Puniſhments into eight 
Forts, Damnum, Vincala, Verbero, Talio, Ignominia, Exi- 
lum, Servitus, Mors. | CL 

Damnum was à pecuniary Mulct or Fine ſet upon the Of- 
{knder, according to the Quality of the Crime. 

Pmcala ſignifies the guilty Perſon's being condemn'd to Im- 
riſonment and Fetters ; of which they had many forts, as Ma- 
we, Pedice, Nerv, Boiæ, and the like. The publick Priſon 
n Rome was built by Aucus Martius, hard by the Forum {a) : 
To which a new Part was added by Servius Tullius, called 
thence Tullianum: Salnſt deſcribes the Tallianam as an Apart- 
ment under Ground (%), into which they put the moſt noto- 
tous Criminals. The higher Part, rais'd by Ancus Martius, 
hs commonly the Name of the Kobur; from the oaken Planks 
which compos'd it. For the keeping of the Priſon, beſides the 
Jriumviri, was appointed a ſort of Goaler, whom Valerius 
Maximus calls Cuſtos Carceris (c), and Plizy Commeutarienſis (a). 

Verbera, or Stripes, were inflicted either with Rods [Virgæ] 
or with Battoons [Faſtes :] The firſt commonly preceded ca- 
ptal Puniſhments properly fo calPd: The other was moſt in 
Uſe in the Camp, and belong'd to the Military Diſcipline. 

Talio was a Puniſhment by which the guilty Perſon ſuffer'd ex- 
ay after the ſame manner as he had offended; as in Caſes, of 

Miming, and the like. Yet A. Gellius informs us, that the Cri- 
Mn! was allow'd the Liberty of compounding with the Perſon 


rarer 


rr 


— 


(4) Liv, lib, I, Q In Bello Catilinar, (c) Lib, 5. (4) Lib, 7. cap. 58. 


fending Perſon underwent, either by vertue of the P 
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he had injur'd; ſo that he needed not ſuffer the Tatio, unteg fel 
voluntarily choſe it (a). ie ED 8 


 Tomominia was no more than a publick Shame which the of. 


rætorg 
Edict; or more commonly by Order of the Cenſor: The 
Puniſhment, beſides the Scandal took away from the Party on 
whom twas inflifted, the Privilege of bearing auy Office, and 
almoſt all other Liberties of a Roman Citizen. : 
Exilium was not a Puniſhment immediately, but by conſe. 
quence; for the Phraſe us'd in the Sentence and Laws, was Ane 
Inis Inter dictio, the forbidding the Uſe of Water and Fire 
which being neceſſary for Life, the condemn'd Perſon was ob. 

lig'd to leave his Country. Yet in the Times of the latter Em. 
perors, we find i to have been a poſitive Puniſhment, as appears 
from the Civil Law. Relegatio may be reckon'd under this Head 
tho? it were ſomething different from the former ; this being the 
ſending a Criminal to ſuch a Place, or for ſuch a Time, or pet. 
haps for ever, by which the Party was not depriv'd of the Pri- 
vilege of a Citizen of Rome, as he was in the firſt ſort of B- 
niſhment, which they properly call'd Exilium. Suetonius ſpeaks | 
of a new ſort of Relegatio invented by the Emperor Claudi; 
by which he order'd ſuſpected Perſons not to ſtir three Miles 
from the City (5). Beſides this Relegatio they had two other | 
kinds of Baniſhment, which they term'd Deportatio, and Proſcri- 
tia; tho nothing is more common than to have them confound: } 
ed in moſt Authors. Deportatio, or Tranſportation, differ d in 
theſe Reſpects from Relegatio; that whereas the Relegati were 
condemn'd either to change their Country for a ſet Time, or for 
ever, and loſt neither their Eſtate and Goods, nor the Privilege 
of Citizens: On the contrary, the Deportati were baniſh'd always } 
for ever, and loſt both their Eſtates and Privileges, being counted 
dead in the Law (c). And as for the Proſcripti, they aredefin'dby 
the Lawyers to be ſuch Perſons whoſe Names were fix'd up in Je- 

blets at the Forum, to the end that they might be brought to Fuſhce: 
a Reward being propos d to thoſe that took them, and a Puniſhment 
70 thoſe that conceal'd them (d). Sylla was the firſt Inventor of 
this Practice, and gave himſelf the greateſt Example of it that 
we meet with, praſcribing 2000 Knights and Senators at once 6 
> is plain, that this was not a poſitive Baniſhment, but a for- 


— Foe 


— 


(«) Vide A. Gell. lib, 11. cap. 1. (7) Suet, in claud. cap. 33. (6) Calvin. | 
Lexicon. Furidic. in voc. Deportati & Relegat. (4) Ibid, in voce Proſeripti. | 
(e) Florus, lib. 2. cap. 28. | 5 


5 


cing | 
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ring perſons to make Uſe of that Security; ſo that we may 
gcy it of like Nature with our Outlawry. 5 
Sroitus was a Puniſhment, by which the Criminal's Perſon 
«well as Goods, Was publickly expos'd to ſale by Auction: 
tis rarely happen'd to the Citizens, but was an uſual Way of 
ating Captives taken in War, and therefore will be deſcrib'd 
0 nder the Head of Capital Puniſhments, the Romans reckon'd” 
eme Baniſhment; becauſe thoſe who underwent tat 
nten&, were in a civil Senſe dead. But becauſe this Mors. 
puniſhment has been already deſcrib'd, we are only now 

take Notice of ſuch as reach'd the Offender's Life. | 

The chief of theſe were Percuſſio ſecuri, Strangulatio, Præci- 
atio de robore, Dejectio e rupe Tarpeid, in crucem actio, and 
Projectio in profluentem. 1 - | | 
The firſt was the ſame as Beheading with us. | 
The ſecond was perform'd in the Priſon, as it is now in 
Turkey. oe oh 1 | BT 
The third and fourth were a throwing the Criminal headlong, 
ether from that Part of the Priſon calPd Robur; or from the 
het Part of the Tarpeian Mountain. " 

The fifth Puniſhment, namely Crucifixion, was ſeldom inflict- 
el on any but Slaves, or the meaneſt of the Commons; yet 
ve find ſome Examples of a different Practice; and Suetonius 
particularly relates of the Emperor Galba, that having condemn- 
ed a Roman Citizen to ſuffer this Puniſhment for poyſoning his 
Ward, the Gentleman, as he was carrying to Execution, made 
aprievous Complaint that a Citizen of Rome ſhou*d undergo ſuch 
afervile Death; alledging the Laws to the contrary : The Em- 
peror hearing his Plea, promis'd to alleviate the Shame of his 
dentence, and order'd a Croſs much larger, and more neat than 
Ordinary to be erected, and to be waſh'd over with white Paint, 
that the Gentleman who ſtood ſo much on his Quality, might 
ue the Honour to be hang'd in State. (a). : 

The Croſs and the Furca are commonly taken for the ſame 
lng in Authors; tho', properly ſpeaking, there was a great 
Vitterence between them. The Furca is divided by Lipſius Into 
Iomminioſa and Pwxalis: The former Plutarch deſcribes to be 
lat Piece of Wood which ſupports the Thill of a Waggon: He 
dds, that was one of the greateſt Penances for a Servant who 
tad offended, to take this upon his Shoulders, and carry it about 


[OO © ——_ 


— 


—__ 


9 


(4) Sutton, in Galba, cap. 9, | 4 | Tag 
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the Neighbourhood; for whoever was ſeen with this i 
Burden, had no longer any Credit or Truſt among thoſe yi 
knew it, but was call'd Furcifer, by way of Ignominy and 
proach (a). Furca pœnalis was a piece of Wood, much ot 
ſame Shape as the former, which was faſten'd about the conyi 
ed Perſon's Neck, he being generally either ſcourg'd to Dea 
under it, or lifted up by it upon the Croſs. Lake makes 
the ſame with the Patibulum, and fancies, that for all theN; 
it might be not be aforked Piece of Timber, but rather aſt 
Beam, to which the Criminal's Arms, being ſtretched out, we 
tied, and which being hoiſted up at the Place of Executio 
ſerv'd for the tranſverſe Part of the Croſs. 8 
Projectio in profluentem was a Puniſhment proper to the Cin 
of Parricide (or the Murder of any near Relation): The Perſe 
convicted of this unnatural Guilt, was immediately hooded, 
unworthy of the common Light: In the next Place, he was wil 
ped with Rods, and then ſew'd up in a Sack, and thrownintoth 
| Sea; or, in inland Countries, into the next Lake or River. Afeſ 
wards, for an Addition to the Puniſhment, a Serpent us'd to bep 
into the Sack with the Criminal; and by degrees, in latter Time 
an Ape, a Dog, and a Cock. The Sack which held the Malefad 
was term'd Culeus; and hence the Puniſhment it ſelf is oftenſip 
nified by the ſame Name. The reaſon of the Addition oft 
living Creatures is thought to have been, that the condemn 
Perſons might be tormented with ſuch troubleſome Compan 
and that their Carcaſſes might want both Burial and Reſt. J 
venal expreſsly alludes to this Cuſtom in his Eighth Satyr: 


Libera fi dentur populo ſuffragia, quis tam 
Perditus, ut dubitet Senecam 8 Neroni, 
Cujus ſupplicio non debuit una parari 

Simia, non ſerpens anus, non Culens unns ? 


Had we the Freedom to expreſs our Mind, 
There's not a Wretch ſo much to Vice inclin'd, 
But will own Seneca did far excell 1 
His Pupil, by whoſe Tyranny he fell, 
To expiate whoſe complicated Guilt, 
With ſome Proportion to the Blood he ſpilt, 
Rome ſhould more Serpents, Apes, and Sacks provide | 
Than one, for the compendious Parricide. | Mr. Stepne) 


——— 


——— 


(s) Vide Plutarch. in Corielan. 16, Theq 
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Theſame Poet in another Place intimates, that this Sack was 
ade of Leather es 8 
Tally, in his Defence of Sex:zs Roſcius, who ſtood arraign'd 
\ Parricide, has given an admirable Account of this Puniſh- 
nt, with the reaſon on which it was grounded; particularly, 
+ the Malefactor was thrown into the Sea, ſew'd up in a 
ic, for fear he ſhould pollute that Element, which was reck- 
4 the common Purifier of all Things: With many the like 
ious Reflections F 
heſdes the Puniſtiments mention'd by Sigonius, who ſeems to 
der the Roman People as in a free State, we meet with abun- 
nee of others, either invented or reviv'd in the times of the 
wetors, and eſpecially in latter Ages: Among theſe, we may 
e Notice of three, as the moſt confiderable, ad Ludos, ad 
[talla, ad Beſtias. x : * 

The Lawyers divide Ladus, when they take it for a Puniſh» 
ent, into Venatorius and Gladiatorius (a). By the former, the 
mitted Perſons (commonly Slaves) were oblig'd to engage 
ih the wild Beaſts, in the Amphitheatre; by the latter, they 
e to perform the Part of Gladiators, and ſatisfy Juſtice by 
iling one another. | 


io 1d Metalla, or a condemning to work in the Mines, Szides 
aud have to be invented by Tarquinius Superbus (H). Whatever 
aon he had for his Aſſertion, *tis certain we rarely find it 


tion d *till the times of the later Emperors; and particularly 
the Hiſtories of the Perſecutions of the CHriſtians, who were 
llly ſent in great Numbers to this laborious and flaviſh Em- 


(ment, with the Name of Metallici. 5 

The throwing of Perſons to wild Beaſts, was never put in Exe- 
ion, but upon the vileſt and moſt deſpicable Malefactors in 
mes of the higheſt Nature. This too was the common Doom 
the Primitive Chriſtians ; and 'tis to the Accounts of their Suffer- 
we are beholden for the Knowledge of it. It may be ob- 
nd, that the Phraſe, Ad Beſtias dari (c), affects as well ſuch 
minals as were condemn'd to fight with the Beaſts, as thoſe 
o were deliver'd to them to be devour'd: And the former of 
ele were properly term'd Beſtiarii (d). OTE 
There's {till one Puniſhment behind, worth our Obſeryation, 
Which ſeems to have been proper to Incendiaries, and that was 
"rapping up the Criminal in a ſort of Coat, daub'd over with 


(HN Calvin, Lexicon, Juridic. (6) In voce Bd rige. (e) Calvin, in voc. ad 
fl "ri, (4) lbid, in Beſtiarii. 8 | . . | 
995 K 2 Pitch, 
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any certain Standard of Juſtice and Equity. But when the Ci 
grew tolerably populous, and was divided by Romulus into tli 
Curiæ, he began to prefer Laws at the Aſſembly of thoſe Cin 


. depended only on Cuſtom, and the Judgment off 


a 


Pitch, and then ſetting it on Fire. Thus when N þ 
Rome, to ſatisfy his Guriolity with the Proſpe&, Wanne bun 
lay the Odium on the Chriſtians, as a ſort of Men n 
teſted; and ſeizing on all he could diſcover, orders them 10 
lighted up in this manner, to ſerve for Tapers in the Dark: * 
Was a much more cruel Jeſt than the former, that occaſion 0 
Juvenal alludes to this Cuſtom in his Eighth Satyr. * 


Auſi quod liceat tunica puuire moleſtd. 


Fo recompenſe whoſe barbarous Intent, 
Pitch d Shirts wou'd prove a legal Puniſhment, 


e 
Of the Roman Laws Þ general. 


N the 1 of the Roman State, we are aſſur d allthi 
were manag' d by the ſole Authority of the King, with 


which were confirm'd, and univerſally receiv'd. The like 
Qice was follow'd by Numa, and ſeveral other Kings; all whe 
Conſtitutions being collected in one Body, by Sextus Papini 
who liv'd in the time of Tarquin the Proud, took from him tl 
Name of Jus Papirianum. 

But all theſe were abrogated ſoon after the Expulſion of tl 
Royal Family, and the judicial Proceedings for many Years 


ourt. At laſt, to redreſs this Inconvenience, Commiſſione 
were ſent into Greece, to make a Collection of the beſt Laws ii 
the Service of their Country; and, at their return, the Dece 
viri were created to regulate the Buſineſs, who reduc d themi 
to twelve Tables, as has been already ſhewn. The Excellent 


of which Inſtitution, as it is ſufficiently ſet forth by moſt Autho 
ſo is it eſpecially beholden to the high Eucomium of Cicero, Wit 


he declares it as his poſitive Judgment and Opinion, 111 4 F 
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as of the Twelve Tables are juſtly to be preferr'd to whole Li- 
of the Philophers (a). neee 
They were divided into three Parts, of which the fitſt related 
\ the Concerns of Religion; the ſecond to the Right of the 
wick; and the laſt to private Perſons. 
Theſe Laws being eſtabliſh'd, it neceſſarily follow'd, that 
ne ſhould be Diſputations and Controverſies in the Courts, 
ge the Interpretation was to be founded on the Authority of 
e Learned. This Interpretation they call'd Jus Civile, tho? 
preſent we underſtand by that Phraſe, the whole Syſtem of 
e Roman LawS. SS 2 . 5 
Beſides, out of all theſe Laws the Learned Men of that Time 
mpos'd a Scheme of Forms and Caſes, by which the Proceſſes 
the Courts were directed. Theſe were term'd Actiones Legis, 
We may add to theſe, the Laws preferr'd at the Publick Aſ- 
blies of the People; and the Plebiſcita, made without the 
lathority of the Senate, at the Comitia Tributa, which were 
llow'd to be of equal Force with other Conſtitutions, tho? they 
ere not honour'd with the Title of Leges. EY 
And then the Seaalus-conſulta, and Edits of the ſupreme Ma- 
ſtrates, particularly of the Prætors, made up two more Sorts 
f Laws, the laſt of which they call'd Jas Honorarium. 
And, laſtly, when the Government was intruſted in the Hands 
fa fingle Perſon, whatever he ordain'd, had the Authority of 
Law, with the Name of Principalis Conſtitutio. 
Moſt of theſe daily increafing, gave ſo much Scope to the 
awyers for the compiling of Reports and other Labours, thatin 
e Reign of Fuſtinian, there were extant two thouſand diſtinct 
ſolumes on this Subject. The Body of the Law being thus 
Town unweildy, and render'd almolt uſeleſs by its exceſſive 
ult, that excellent Emperor enter'd on a Deſign to bring it 
ito juſt Dimenſions; which was happily accompliſh'd in the 
altituting thoſe four Tomes of the Civil Law, which are now 
aan, and have contributed, in a great meaſure, to the Regu- 
Wy; of all the States in Chriſtendom : So that the old Fancy of 
he A925, about the Eternity of their Command, is not fo 
no vculous as at firſt Sight it appears; ſince by their admirable. 
tions, they are ſtil] like to govern for ever. 7 


: . 


0 
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4) Cicers de oratore, lib. 1. 
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Of the Laws in particular; and fir, Of thiſ u 


them almoſt uſeleſs, fince they are ſo ſeldom mention'd by 
Claſſicks. Thoſe which we generally meet with, are ſuch 


took their Names; theſe, by reaſon of their frequent Occurtet 


common Heads laid down by thoſe Authors, who have hithe 
manag'd this Subject; beginning with ſuch as concern'd thept 


that no Perſon ſhou'd conſecrate any Temple, or Altar, wi 


pences of Funerals (c). 


bunes of the Commons, A. 385, commanding, that inſtead] 
the Duumoviri ſacris faciundis, a Decemvirate ſhou'd be creat 


. 2 * 
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CHAP. XXI. 


ting to RELIGION, 


; A? for the Laws of the Twelve Tables, and other more: 
1 cient Inſtitutions, as it would require no ordinary Stock 
Criticiſm barely to explain their Words; ſo is the Knowledge 


were preferr'd by ſome particular Magiſtrate, from whom th 


inthe beſt Writers, deſerve a ſhort Explication, accordingto 


lick Worſhip, and the Ceremonies of Religion. 
Sulpicia Sempronia Lex, the Author P. Sulpicius Saverrio, 1 
P. Sempronins Sophus, in their Conſulſhip, A. 449, ordaini 


out the Order of the Senate, and the major Part of the 

bunes (a), f e 
Papiria Lex, the Author L. Papirius, Tribune of the Cd 
mons; e eee that no Perſon ſhou'd have the Lib 
of conſecrating any Edifice, Place, or Thing, without the Le 
of the Commons (%). 8 
Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Sulla, defining the] 


* 


Sextia Licinia Lex, the Authors L. Seætius and Licinius, N 


part out of the Patricians, and part out of the Commons ( 
' Ogalnia Lex, the Authors C. and Cx. Ogalnii, Tribunes ol 
Commons, A. 453, commanding, that whereas there Were ul 
but four Pontifices, and four Augurs, five more ſhou'd be a0 
out of the Commons to each Order (e). 4 


** 


— — 
th... — "FT 
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(a) Liv. lib. 9. %) Cicero in Orat. tro Lomo ſua, () Plur. in lis (4 *1 
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Manlia Lex, the Author P, Manlias, Tribune of the Com- 
ns, 4. 557, enacted for the Revival of the Treſviri Epulones, 
tration of Names (]). 

Chia Lex, the Author P. Clodius in his Tribuneſhip, A. 69, 
heling the Prieſt of Cybe le (or the Great Mother, who came 
m Peſinum) 5 his Office,! and conferring it on Brotigarus a 

br ec1an . | 6 | | | 

75 Lex, . the manner of chuſing the Veſtal Vir- 
ins (6%, as has been already deſcrib'd. 8 

ne Puniſhment of thoſe holy Recluſes is grounded on the 


* LAWS of N Hma. EG 3 N 
ia Lex, prefer'd by C. Licinius Craſſus, Tribune of the 
Commons, 4. 608, for the transferring the Right of chuſing 
ec, from the College to the People (4); but it did not 
s (e). - 


Domitia Lex, the Author Cx. Domitins Abenobarbas, Tribune 
# the Commons, A. 650, actually transferring the ſaid Right 
othe People (f). * 
Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Sulla, Dictator and 
mul with Q. Metellus, A. 677, abrogating the former Law of 
mitivs, and reſtoring the Privilege there mention'd to the 
College * 7 
15 Lr the Author T. Atius Labienus, Tribune of the 
mmons, A. 690, repealing the Cornelian Law, and reſtoring 
J%%6q . ao, 5 
{ntonia Lex, the Author M. Antony in his Conſulſhip with 
las Ceſar, A. 700, abrogating the Arian Law, and reſtoring 
he Cornelian (i). Paulus Manutius has conjectur'd from ſeveral 
ſeaſons, that this Law of Antony was afterwards repeal'd, and 
tie Right of chuſing Prieſts entruſted in the Hands of the People, 
To this Head is commonly referr'd the Law about the Ex- 
aption from Military Service, or de Vacatione, in which there 
Na very remarkable Clauſe, N,. Bellum Gallicum exoriatur: 
Unleſs in Caſe of a Gallick Inſurrectiun. In which Caſe, no 
Ferſons, not the Prieſts themſelves, were excus'd; the Romans 
mrehending more Danger from the Gazls than from any other 
Nation, becauſe they had once taken their City (&). 


As alſo the three Laws about the Shows ; 


3 0 (is, de Orat. lib, 3. (b) 1dem. Orat. pro Seſt. & de haruſp. Reſponſ. (c) A. 

1 bellen. (4) cie. de Amicitid. (e) Idem. (f) Smet, in Ner. Partercul. lib, 2. Cic. 
in Fs. . C) Aſconius in Divination, () Dio, lib. 37, (i) Dis, lib. 44. () 

% Marcell, Cie, pro Fenteio & Philip. 2. ee 
4 7 K 4 Lie 176 
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| Licinia Lex, the Author P. Licizins Varus, Ci ty-Pre 
A. 545, ſettling the Day for the Celebration of the Lag; Hoi 
nares, Which before was uncertain { a). = | 
Koſcia Lex Theatralis, the Author L. Roſcius Otho, Trib 
of the Commons, A. 685, ordaining, that none ſhould fitin ti 
Firſt tourteen Seats of the Theatre, unleſs they were won 
four hundred Seſterz:zums, which was then reckon'd the Cat 
Equeſtris (b). | F 
Auguſtus Cæſar, after ſeveral of the Equeſtrian Families jy 
impair'd their Eſtates in the Civil Wars, interpreted this Lay 
as to take in all thoſe whoſe Anceſtors ever had polle(s4ty 
Sum there ſpecified. Mt oe nes DET 


— 


1 


(.) Liv. lib. 27. Alex. Neapolitan. & c. 000 ic. Philipp. 2. Aſcon. in Coll 
Juven. Sat. 3. & 14. Horat, Epod. 4. Epiſt. 1. 
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CHAP. XXII. 


Laws relating to the Rights and Privileges if | 
8 Ro MAN Citizens. 
J/ALERTA Lex de Provocatione, the Author P. Valerius P. 
plicola, ſole Conſul upon the Death of his Colleague Br 
tus, A. 243, giving Liberty to appeal from any Magiſtrate t. 
the People, and ordering that no Magiſtrate ſhou'd puniſh a Rt 
man Citizen in caſe of ſuch an Appeal (4). 1 
Valeria Horatio Lex, the Authors L. Valerius and M. Hora 
zs, Conſuls, A. 304, reviving the former Law, which had lol 
its Force under the Decemvirate (b), , | 
Valeria Lex Tertia, the Author M. Valerius Corvinus in hi 
Conſulſnip with Q. Apaleizzs Panſa, A. 453, no more that 
Confirmation of the firſt Valerian Law (c). 
Porcia Lex, the Author M. Porcias, Tribune of the Commony 
in the ſame Year as the former; commanding, that no Mag 
ſtrate ſhou'd execute, or puniſh with Rods, a Citizen of Nome 
but upon the Sentence of Condemnation, ſhou'd give him Fey 
- miſſion to go into Exile (:: 


8 


(a) Liv, lib, 9. Plut. in Potlicol, ore, (5) Liv, lib. 3. (c) Liv, lib. 10. (4 ; 
Liv. lib, 10. Cic, pro Rabirio, Salu/t, in Catilinar, Sueton, in Ver. KG, [ I 
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gemproniæ Leges, the Author C. Sempronias Gracchas, Tribune 

rthe Commons, A. 630, commanding, that no capital Judg- 
, ent ſhou'd paſs upon a Citizen, without the Authority of 
he People, and making ſeveral other Regulations in this 
affair (a). 8 


he Commons, A. 688, commanding, that all Strangers ſhould 
be expell'd Rome (C). e 


former Law, and forbidding, that any Strangers ſhould be al- 
low'd the Privilege of Citizens (c). : 


: . 87 
| that if any Latin accus'd a Roman Senator, ſo that he was 


2 Citizen of Rome (d). 

Licinia Mutia Lex, the Authors L. Licinius Craſſus, and 
0. Matins Scevola, in their Conſulſhip. A. 658, ordering all 
the Inhabitants of Italy to be enroll'd in the. Liſt of Citizens, in 
their own proper Cities (e). „ „ 
Livia Lex de Sociis: In the Year of the City 662, M. Livius 
Druſus propos'd a Law to make all the Iraliaus free Denizons 


der'd in his Houſe, the Author unknown (/. ns 
Varia Lex: Upon the Death of Drzſzs, the Knights prevail'd 

with his Colleague Q. Varius Hybrida, to bring in a Bill for the 

proſecuting all ſuch Perſons as ſnou'd be diſcover'd to have 


the City {8 x | 5 | Tz 
Julia Lex de Civitate: The next Year, upon the Revolt of 
ſeveral States in Italy (which they callꝰd the Social Mar) L. Iulius 
Ceœſar, the Conſul, made a Law, that all thoſe People, who had 
continu'd firm to the Roman Intereſt, ſhou'd have the Privilege 


that War, all the Italian People were admitted into the Roll of 
Free Denizons, and divided into eight new Tribes (i). 
Sylvan & Carbonis Lex, the Authors Sylvanus and Carbo, 
Tribunes of the Commons, in the Year 664, ordaining, that any 
Perſons, who had becn admitted Free Denizons of any of the 


[nn EIN 


Papia Lex de Peregrenis, the Author, C. Papius, Tribune of 
Janis Lex, the Author M. Junius Pennus, confirming the 


ervilia Lex, the Author C. Servilius Glancia, ordaining, 


convicted, the Accuſer ſhou'd be honour'd with the Privilege of 


of Kome; but before it came to be voted, he was found mur- 


aſiſted the Italian People, in the Petition for the Privilege of 


of Citizens (+) : And in the Year 664, upon the Concluſion of 


— 


(s) cic. pro Rabirio, pro Domo ſud, pro Cluentio, &c. (Y Cic. pro Balbo. (e) Cic. 
de Offe. lib. 3. (4) Aſcon. in Orat. pro Scaure. Cic. pro Balbo. (e) Cic. de Offic. 
lib. 3. & pro Balbo. (f) Flor, lib. 3. cap. 17. Cic, de Leg. lib. 3. (C Cic. in 
57e. Val, Max. lib, 8, cap. 6. (Y) Cic. pro Balbo. (i) Appian, lib. 1. 


Confe- 


— 
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Confederate Cities, and had a Dwelling in Irah at the Time o 
the making of this Law, and had carried in their Name to th 
Pretor in fixty Days Time, ſhou'd have the Privilege of Git. | 
zens of Rome (a). f 
Sulpicia Lex, the Author P. Sulpicius, Tribune of the Com. 
mons, A. 665, ordaining, That the new Citizens, who com. 
pos'd the eight I ribes, ſhou'd be divided among the thirty-five 
old Tribes, as a greater Honour (%. 5 
Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Sulla, A. 670, a Con. 
— of the former Law, to pleaſe the Italian Confede. 
rates (c. 1 Fr | 
Cornelia Lex de Municipiis, the Author the ſame Salla, in | 
his DiQatorſhip, taking away the Privilege formerly granted to | 
the Corporate Towns, from as many as had aſſiſted Maria. 
Cinna, Sulpicius, or any of the contrary Faction (4d), | 
Gellia Cornelia Lex,the Authors L. Gellias Poplicola, and Cy. 
Cornelius Lentulus, A. 681, ordaining, That all thoſe Perſons | 
whom Pompey, by his own Authority, had honour'd with the 
Privilege of the City, ſhou'd aQually keep that Liberty (e). 
(s) Cic, pro Archia. (b) Plat, in Sylla, Epit, Liv. 77. (e) Epit, Liv, 61, 7 
(4) cic. pro Domo ſuc, (e) Cic, pro Balbo. | | I 


LI Lex, ordaining, That in all Aſſemblies of the Peo- 
ple, the Augurs ſhou'd make Obſervations from the Hea- Þ 
vens; and, That the Magiſtrate ſhould have the Power of de- 
_ claring againſt the Proceedings, and of interpoſing in the Deci- 
ſion of any Matter. 5 | 3 


Fuſia Lex, ordaining, That upon ſome certain Days, though I 


they were Faſti, it ſhould be unlawful to tranſact any thing 
in a Meeting of the People. 3 


The Authors of theſe two Laws are unknown; but P. Aa. 


uutius conjectures, that the firſt is owing to Q. Alius Pats, Þ 

Conſul with M. Junius Pennus, A. 586, The other to P. Eu- 
rius, or Fuſius, Conſul with S. Attilius Serranus, A. 617. Ihe I 
Laws themſelves occur frequently in Writers. | 
 Cladia Lex, the Author P. Clodius, Tribune of the Commons, 
A. 695, containing an Abrogation of the greateſt Part of __ I 
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former Laws, and ordering, That no Obſervations ſhowd be 
made from the Heavens upon the Days of the Comitia; and, 
That on any of the Dies Faſti, Laws might be enacted in a 
publick Aſſembly (2). 6 pane 
Curia Lex, the Author M. Curius Dentatns, Tribune of the 
Commons, A. 454, ordaining, That no Comitia ſhould be con- 
ven'd for the Election of Magiſtrates, without the Approbation 
of the Senate: Ut ante Comitia Magiſtratuum Patres audtores 


ferent (59. 


Claudia Lex, the Author M. Claudius Marcellus, Conſul 
with Serv. Sulpicius Rufus, A. 702, ordering, That at the Co- 
„t for the Election of Magiſtrates, no Account ſhould be 
taken of the Abſent (e). 3 | , 
Cabinia Lex, the Author A. Gabinius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 614, commanding, That in the Comitia for the Ele- 
ion of Magiſtrates, the People ſhou'd not give their Suffrages 
11 voce, but by Tablets, for the greater Freedom and Im- 
rartiality of the Proceedings (4). _ „ 

Caſſia Lex, enacted about two Years after, commanding, 
That in the Courts of Juſtice, and in the Comitia Tributa, the 
Votes ſhould be given in a free manner; that is, by Tablets (e). 

Papiria Lex, the Author C. Papirius Carbo, Tribune of the 
Commons, A. 621, ordaining, That in the Comitia about the 
paſſing or rejecting of Laws, the Suffrages ſhould be given by 


Tablets (F). 


Celia Lex, the Author Celins, Tribune of the Commons, 
4. 635, ordaining, That in the judicial Proceedings before the 
People, in Caſes of Treaſon (which had been excepted by the 


Caſias Law) the Votes ſhould be given by Tablets (g). 


Jempronia Lex, the Author C. eee Gracchas, in the 
ſame Year as the former; ordering, J hat the Cemuries ſhould 
be choſen out by Lot to give their Votes, and not according 


to the Order of the Claſſes 8 * 


Maria Lex, the Author arius, Tribune of the Commons, 
A. 634, ordering the Bridges, or long Planks, on which the 
People ſtood in the Comitia to give their Voices, to be made 
narrower, that no other Perſons might ſtand there, to hinder 
the Proceedings by Appeals or other Diſturbances (). 

55 8 a 


= 


(c) Aſcen. in Piſon. (b) Cic. declaris Oratoribus. (c) Saet, in Fulio, (d) Cic. 
de Amicit. & pro Plancio, & de Leg. lib. 3. (e) Cic. in Lælio. (F) Cie. de Leg. 
lid, z. (g) 1d. 1bid, (5 Salnft, in Orat, 2. ad Cæſarem. (i) Cie, de Leg. lib. 3. 
Flat. in Mario, 1 5 | | 


* 


Sem- 


| Sempronia Lex, the Author C. Sempronius Gracchus, Tribus 
of the Commons, A. 565, ordaining, That the Latin Cong.. 
derates ſhould have the Privilege of giving their Suffrages, 33 
well as the Roman Citizens (a). 3 
Manilia Lex, the Author C. Manilins, Tribune of the Com. 
mons, A. 687, ordering, That the Libertini ſhould have the | 
Privilege of Voting in all the Tribes (5). _ '1q 
Gabinia Lex, a Confirmation of an old Law of the twee 
Tables, making it a Capital Offence for any Perſon to convene | 
a clandeſtine Aſſembly (c). 4 


(a) cic. ſepiſſime, (6) Cic. pro lege Manilid. (e) Salluft in catilinar. 


CHAP. XV. 


Laws relating to the SENATE. 


(7 SSIA Lex, the Author L. Caſſius Longinus, Tribune of | 
the Commons, A. 649, ordaining, That no Perſon, who | 
had been condemn'd or depriv'd of his Office by the People, 
ſhould have the Privilege of coming into the Senate (aa. 
Claudia Lex, the Author Q. Claudius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 535, commanding, That no Senator, or Father ofa 3 
Senator, ſhould poſſeſs a ſailing Veſſel of above three hundred 
Amphore ; this was thought big enough for the bringing over 
Fruits and other Neceſſaries; and as for Gain, procur'd by 
Trading in Merchandize, they thought it unworthy the Digni- 
ty of that Order (6). 1 
Sulpicia Lex, the Author Servins Sulpicius, Tribune of tig 
Commons, A. 665, requiring, That no Senator ſhould owe Þ 
above two thouſand Drachmæ (c). 1 3 
FSentia Lex, the Author (probably) C. Sentius, Conſul with 
Q. Lucretius, A. 734, in the Time of Auguſtus; ordering, That 
in the Room of ſuch Noble Men as were wanting in the Senate, 
others ſhould be ſubſtituted (d). 5 1 
Gabinia Lex, the Author A. Gabinins, Tribune of the Com. 
mons, A. 685, ordering, That the Senate ſhould be conven d 


— — 


() Aſcan. in Cornelian, (b) Cic, Verrin. 7. (e) Plut. in Sylla. (d) Tait - 12 
, | ; 13 | I j from 
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rom the Kalends of February, to the Kalends of March, every 
Day, for the giving Audience to Foreign Miniſters (a). 
Pupia Lex, ordaining, That the Senate ſhould not be con- 
end from the Eighteenth of the Kalends of February, to the 


ralends of the ſame Month; and that before the Embaſſies 


pere either accepted or rejected, the Senate ſhould be held on 
10 other Account (5). 


Tullia Lex, the Author M. Tullius Cicero, Conſul with C. An- 
un A. 690, ordaining, That ſuch Perſons to whom the Senate 
d allow'd the Favour of a Libera Legatio, ſhould hold that 
Honour no longer than a Vear. Libera Legatio was a Privilege 
that the Senators often obtain'd for the going into any Province, 
or Country, where they had ſome private Buſineſs, in the Qua- 
y of Lieutenants ; though with no Command, but only that 
the Dignity of their Titular Office might have an Influence on 
the Management of their private Concerns (c). ps 
(.) cic. Epiſt. ad Quin. Fratr. lib. 2. ep. 12. (0) Cic. lib, 1. ep. 4. ad Len- 
t#, lib, 2. ep. 2. 4d Quin. Fratr. &c. (e) Cic. de Leg. lib. 3. | 


FVV 
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CHAP. XXVII. 
Laws relating to the MAGISTRATES. 


[EX Villia Annalis, or Annaria, the Author L. Villius (for 
whom we ſometimes find L. Julius, or Lucius Tullius) Tri. 
lune of the Commons, A. 574, defining the proper Age requiſite 
for bearing of all the Magiſtracies (a). Livy, who relates the 
making of this Law, does not inſiſt on the particular Ages; 
uud learned Men are much divided about that Point. Lipſius 
ſtates the Difference after this manner: The Age proper to ſue 
for the Quæſtorſhip, he makes twenty-five Years; for the Adi- 
ler and Tribunes, twenty-ſeven or twenty-eight; thirty for the 
Pretor, and forty-two for the Conſuls. 8 . 
Cenutia Lex, the Author L. Genutius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 411, commanding, That no Perſon ſhould bear the 
lame Magiſtracy within ten Years Diſtance, nor ſhould be in- 
relted with two Offices in one Year (G7). 
Cornelia Lex,the Author Cornelius Sylla the Dictator, A. 673, 
a Repetition and Confirmation of the former Law (c). 


„1 * re 


(% Liv. lib, * (6) Idem. lib, 5, () Appian. lib. 1. de Bell, Civil, 
| I Sem- 


— _ - 
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 Sempronia Lex, the Author C. Sempronius Gracchas, T;i. 
zune of the Commons, A. 630, ordaining, That no Perſon. 
who had been lawfully depriv'd of his Magiſtracy, ſhould be 
capable of bearing an Office agatn. This was abrogated after. 
wards by the Author (a). 
Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Sylla, Dictator; or. 
daining, That ſuch Perſons as nad embrac'd his Party in the 
late Troubles, ſhould have the Privilege of bearing Honours 
before they were capable by Age; and that the Children or 
thoſe who had been proſcrib'd, ſhould loſe the Power of fand. 
ing for any Office (%. TR 33 
Hlirtia Lex, the Author A. Hirtius; ordaining, That none 
of Pompey's Party ſhould be admitted to any Dignity (c). 
Sextia Licinia Lex, the Authors C. Licinius and L. Sextins, 
Tribunes of the Commons, A. 316, ordaining, That one of th 
Conſuli ſhould be choſen out of the Body of the Commons (4), | 
Genutia Lex, the Author L. Genutiut, Tribune of the Con- 
mons, A. 411, making it lawful that both Cozjzls might be ta- 
ken out of the Commons (e). F 
Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Sylla, Dictator, A. 673, 
ordaining, That the Pretors ſhould always uſe the fame Me- 
thod in judicial Proceſſes. For the Pretors us'd, upon the En- 
trance on their Office, to put up an Edict to ſhew what Way | 
they deſign'd to proceed in all Caufes during their Year: Theſe 
Edicts, which before commonly varied, were by this Law or-. 
dered to be always the ſame, for the preſerving a conſtant and 
regular Courſe of Juſtice (f. FFF 
Marcia Lex, the Author Marcius Cenſorinus, forbidding an7 
Perſon to bear the Cexſorſpip twice (g). „ 
Clodia Lex, the Author P. Clodius, Tribune of the Commons, 
A. 695, ordering, That the Cexſors ſhould put no Mark of Intamy | 
on any Perſon in their general Surveys, unleſs the Perſon had been 
accus'd and condemn'd by both the Cexſors ; whereas before, they } 
us'd to puniſh Perſons, by omitting their Names in their Surveys, 
and by other Means, whether they were accus'd or no: And Bi 
what one Cenſor did, unleſs the other actually interpos'd, was 
of equal Force, as if both had join'd in the Action (0). 
Cæcilia Lex, the Author 75 Cæcilius Metellus Pius Scipio, Con- 
ſul with Pompey the Great, A. 701, reſtoring their ancient Pigni 


— 


a) Plut. in Graccbis. (6) Plin, lib. 7. uintil. lib. II. cap. I, Cic. in Piſon, I 
(e) cic. Philip. 13. (d) Liv. lib. 6. (e) Idem. lib. 7. (J ) Cic, Philip. 2. 3 
(gg Plin. in Corie!, (+) Cie. in Piſon, pro Milan. pro Sextio, & c. 4 J 


2 
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ind Power to the C enſors, which had been retrench'd by the 


former Law (a). 


Antonia Lex, the Author M. Antony, a Member of the Tei- 
mmvirate 5 Ordaining, T hat for the future, no Propoſal ſhould 
ever made for the Creation of a Dictator; and that no Per- 
on ſhould ever accept of that Office, upon pain of incurring a 


| (zpital Penalty (7. 


Tia Lex, the Author P. Titius, Tribune of the Commons, 
J. o, ordaining, That a Triumvirate of Magiſtrates, inveſted 
with Conſular Power, ſhould be ſettled for five Years, for the 
roulating the Common-wealth ; and that the Honour ſhould 
te conferr'd on; Octavius, Lepidus and Antony (c). EN 
Valeria Lex, the Author P. Valerius Poplicola, ſole Conſul, 
J. 243, ordaining, That the Publick Treaſure ſhould be laid 
win the Temple of Saturn, and that two Quæſtors ſhould be 
created to ſuperviſe it (a). 1 hs 
Junia Sacrata Lex, the Author L. Junius Brutus, the firſt 
Thane of the Commons, A. 260, ordaining, That the Perſons 
of the Tribune ſhould be ſacred: 'T hat an Appeal might be made 


to them from the Determinations of the Conſuls: And, That 


lone of the Senators ſhould be capable of that Co e). 
Atinia Lex, the Author Atinius, Tribune of the Commons, 
ordaining, That any Tribune of the Commons ſhould have the 
gh of a Senator ; and as ſuch, take his Place in the 
A 5 . e 
bie Lex, the Author L. Cornel. Sylla, Dictator, A. 673, 
king away from the Tribunes the Power of making Laws, 
ad of interpoſing, of holding Aſſemblies and receiving Appeals, 
and making all that had born that Office, incapable of any other 
Dignity in the Common-wealth (g). 26 
Aurelia Lex, the Author C. Aurelius Cotta, Conſul with L. 
08avias, A. 678, an Abrogation of ſome Part of the former Law, 
dlowing the Tribunes to hold their other Offices afterwards (+). 
Pompeia Lex, the Author Pompey the Great, Conſul with 
M. Craſſus, A. 683, reſtoring their full Power and Authority 
o the Tribunes, which had been taken from them by the Cor- 
elan Law (i). Gb 


I 


— „ 


0 Dio, lib. 40. (6) Appian, de Bell. Civ, lib, 3. (c) Flor. Epit. Liv. 
b, 120. (4) Liv. lib. 2. Plat. in Poplicol. (e) Dionyſ. lib. 6. (F) A. Gell. 
id, 14, cap. ult. (e) Cic, de Leg. lib. 3. Ceſar. Comm. de Bell. Gall, 1. Flor. 
la. Kc. (7) Patercul. lib. 2. Afron. in Cornel, in ver. () Plut. in Pomp. 
Aan, ver, 1 @ 2. Caeſar de Bell, Cre, lib, 1. + 

| GHAF;:: 


have been willing to paſs ſome Part of it. Requiring alſo, 
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CHAP. XXVII. 
Laws relating to Publick Conſlitutions, Laws, and 
1 Privileges. FART 


H TENSIA Lex, the Author Q. Hortenſius, DiQator, 
A. 467, ordaining, That whatever was enacted by the 
Commons, ſhould be obſerv'd by the whole Roman People; 
whereas the Nobility had been formerly exempted from paying 

Obedience to the Decrees of the Populacy (a). 

Cecilia Didia Lex, the Authors Q. Cæcilius Merellus, md 
T. Didius, Conſuls, A. 655, for the regulating the Proceedings] 
in enacting Laws; ordaining, That in one Qzeſtion (und nge. 
tione) but one ſingle Matter ſhould be propos'd to the People, 
leſt, While they gave their Suffrage in one Word, they ſhould! 
be forc'd to aſſent to a whole Bill, if they lik'd the greateſt Part! 

of it, tho* they diſlik'd the reſt; or throw out a Bill for ſeveral! 

Clauſes which they did not approve of, though perhaps they'd! 


That before any Law was preferr'd at the Comitia, it ſhould be] 
expos'd to the publick View three Market-days (zribus nundi· 
nis,) before-hand (L). 33 
P. Mauutius makes the Cœcilian and Didian two diſtin Laws; 
the firſt Part compoſing the former, and the other the latter. 
Fania Licinia Lex, the Authors D. Junius Silanas, and L. Li. 
cinius Muræna, Confuls, A. 691, ordaining, That ſuch as did 
not obſerve the former Law, relating to the publiſhing the 
Draughts of new Bills for three Nundinæ, ſhould incur a greater 
Penalty than the ſaid Law enjoin'd (c). Oe I 
Licinia Abutia Lex, the Authors Licinius and Abutius, Tri. 
lunes of the Commons; ordaining, That when any Law was! 
preferr'd relating to any Charge or Power, not only the Perſon 
who brought in the Bill, but likewiſe his Colleagues in any Office! 
which he already enjoy'd, and all his Relations, ſhould be inc 
pable of being inveſted with the ſaid Charge or Power (4). | 


— 


—_ 


() Flor. Epit. Liv. lib. 11. (6) A. Gell. lib, 18. cap. 27. cic. Philip. &. li 
Dome. ad Attic, Epiſt. 9. lib. 2. (c) Cie, Philip. 3. Alt. ad Epiſt. 5. üb. — 
Epiſt. 15. lib. 4. (4) cic, in Orat. 2. contra Rull. & in Orat, pro . / 
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Cnelia Lex, the Author C. Cornelius, Tribune of the Com- 
ns; A. 686, ordaining, that no Perſon ſhould, by the Votes 
*the Senate, be exempted from any Law, (as us'd to be allow'd 
on extraordinary Occcafions) unleſs two hundred Senators 
[ee preſent in the Houſe; and that no Perſon thus excus'd by 
Senate, ſhould hinder the Bill of his Exemption from 
Ling carried afterwards to the Commons for their Appros 
Ion (4). | 2 bs | 8 

. Lex, the Authors 7. Ampins and T. Labienns, 
une of the Commons, A. 693, conferring an honourable 


G 


teh riege on 8 the Great, that at the Circenſian Games he 
e al wear a golden Crown, and be habited in all the triums 
ge n Robes; and that at the Stage Plays he ſhould have the Lia 


xy of wearing the Prætexta, and a golden Crown (5). 


() Aſcon. in Cornel. (0 Vell. Paterc. lib. . 


Liws relating to the Provinces, and the Governours 
_ of them. 


Enpronia Lex, the Author C. Sempronims Gracchas, Tribune 
of the Commons, A. 630, ordaining, that before the an- 
mal Comitia for chuſing Conſuls, the Sezaze ſhould, at their 
Pleaſure, determine the particular Conſular Provinces, which 


1. - ( | 
id WW the new Conſuls when delign'd, ſhould divide by Lot. As al- 
, that whereas heretofore the Tribunes had been allow'd the 


Privilege of interpoſing againſt a Decree of Senate, they ſhould 
de depriy d of that Liberty for the Future (a), * 
Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Sylla, Dictator, A. 673, 


Pf. 

15 WY ordaining, that whoever was ſent with any Command into a 

n WF frovince, ſnould hold that Command till he return'd to Rome; 

e Vhereas heretofore; their Office was to continue no longer than 2 
„lit Time; upon the Expiration of which, if no Succeſſor was = 


{nt in their Room, they were put to the Trouble and Incon- 
{ence of getting a new Commiſhon from the Senate. 


* 8 b 
* Y Y 
, f « Jy —— 


2 Cicero pro Domo ſud, in Vatin, de Provintiis Conſul. Saluſt. in Bell. Fugurth. 


3 5 Twas 


<> 
—— — — — 
* 


thirty Days allow'd him in order to his Removal (a). 
N. Calpurnius Bibulus, A. 691, compriz'd under ſeveral Head 


nnd that the Roman Magiltrate ſhould fit as Judge in thoſe Proyj 
ces (5): That the Towns and Villages through which the J 


to ſupply them and their Retinue with Hay and other C0 


no Account accept of a Golden Coronet, unleſs a Triumphh 
been deecreed them by the Senate (e): That no chief Command 


VDiuatinia Lex, the Author P. Vatinius, Tribune of the Common 
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"Twas a Clauſe in this Law, that every Governor o | 
Province, when another was ſent to ſucceed him, ſhould ju 


alia Lex Prima, the Author C. Julius Ceſar, Conſul wit 
as that Achaia, Theſſaly, and all Greece, ſhould be entirely fle 


man Magiſtrates paſs towards the Provinces, ſhould be oblie 


veniencies on the Road (c): That the Governours, when the 
Office was expir'd, ſhould leave a Scheme of their Accounts 
two Cities of their Provinces, and at their Arrival at Roy 
ſhould deliver in a Copy of the ſaid Accounts at the publi 
Treaſury (4): That the Governours of Provinces ſhould upd 


ſhould go beyond the Bounds of his Province, or enter on x 
other Dominions, or lead the Army out, or ingage in a 
War, without the expreſs Order of the Senate or People (f). 
Julia Lex Secunda, the Author the ſame Julius Ceſar, in 
Dictatorſhip, ordaining, that no Prætorian Province ſhould be hel 
above a Year, and no Conſular Province more than two Years (of 
ClodiaLex, the Author P. Clodius, Tribune of the Commor 
A. 69, ordaining, that all Syria, Babylon, and Perſia, ſhould 
committed to Gabinius the Conſul; and Macedon, Achaia, Theſſal 
Greece, and Bœotia to his Colleague Piſo, with the Proconlull 
Power; and that a Sum ſhould be paid them out of the Treaſul 
to defray the Charges of their March thither with an Army (# 


A. 694, ordaining, that the Command of all Gallia C:ſalþm 
and {[yricam ſhould be conferr'd on Cæſar for five Years tog 
ther, without a Decree of Senate, and without the Formalitj 
caſting Lots; that the particular Perſons mention'd in the Dil 
ſhould go with him in the Quality of Legati, without the U 
putation of the Senate: That the Army to be ſent with Iu 
ſhould be paid out of the Treaſury ; and that he ſhould trag 
plant a Colony into the Town of Novocomum in Gallia (i). 


(a) Cicero, Epiſt. 9. ad Lentul. & lib. 3. ad Attic, Epiſt. 6. () Cic.pro DM 
in Piſonem, & de Province. Conſul. (e) Cicero in Piſenem. (4) Ibid, — 
(f) bid. & pro Foſthum, (g) Cicero Phillip. 3. (V) cicero pro Domo, & 
Sextio. (i) cicero in Vatiniom, & pro Balbe, Sunn. in Fulit, Salif. 


« 
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commons, A. 695, ordaining, that the Iſland Cyprus ſhould be 
educ'd into a Roman Province: That Prolomy King of Cyprus 
hould be publickly expos'd to Sale, habited in all his Regal Or- 
wments, and his Goods in like manner ſold by Auction: That 
I. Cato ſhou'd be ſent with the Prætorian Power into C vpras, 
o take Care of the ſelling the King's Effects, and conveying 
he Money to Rome (a). IE 

Trebonia Lex, the Author L. Trebonins, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 698, decreeing the chief Command in Gallia to Ceſar, 


md ſo depriving the Senate of the Power of recalling him, and 
ſubſtituting another General in his Room (6). 

Tita Lex, barely mention'd by Cicero (e), and not explain'd 
U Manutizs or Raſinut. The Purport of it ſeems to have been, 
that the Provincial Qze/tors ſhould take their Places by Lot, 
ther'd from the Scope of the Paſſage in which we find it. 


(a) Cicero pro Domo, pro Sextio, de Provin, Conſular, (b) Cicere lib, 8, 9, Ia, 
Ep, ad Attic. Florus, Epit. Liv, lib. tos. (e) In Orat. pro Murand. 


5 1 ee 7 = "DE - Dr 
IDES 8 80 & 8898 2 2 
LreESs AG RARI , or Laws relating to the Divifon 
of Lands among the People. 


(As Lex, the Author 1 Caſſius Viſcellinus, Conſul with 
Proculus Virginius, A. 267, ordaining, that the Land 


ad not hold. 5 

Liciuia Lex, the Author C. Licinius Stolo, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 277, ordaining, that no Perſon ſhould poſſeſs above 
Fire hundred Acres of Land; or keep more than an Hundred 
Head of great, or Five Hundred Head of ſmall Cattel (6). 


ITN 


8 1 
8 


„0 Liv. lib, 2. Vater. Max. lib, 5. cap. 8. (6) £5. lib, 6. A pian. A elliui. 
lin. Patercyl, Plutarch. &c. | 6 . 
L 2 Flami 


Chdia Lex de Cypro, the Author P. Clodius, Tribune of the 


fre Years longer than had been order'd by the Vatinian Law; 


in the ſame manner as the Conſals and Prætors; as may be ga- 


en from the Hernici ſhould be divided half among the 
Latines, and half among the Roman Commons (4). This Law 
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Flaminia Lex, the Author C. Flaminius, Tribune of the Cond 
| "Ie" . . ; m 
mons, A. 525, ordaining, that Picenum, a part of Cal 
whence the Senones had been expell'd, ſhou'd be divided . | 
the Roman Soldiers (a). 'd 
Semptonia Lex prima, the Author T. Sempronius Gracthy 
Tribune of the Commons, A. 620, confirming the Licinian Ly! 
and requiring all Perſons who held more Land than that Ian 
allow'd, immediately to reſign it into the Common, to be gy; 
ded among the poorer Citizens, conſtituting three Officers td 
take care of the Buſineſs (). 5 
This Law being levell'd directly againſt the Intereſt of the 
richer Men of the City, who had by Degrees contriv'd to en. 
gs almoſt all the Land to themſelves, after great Heats and 
umults, at laft coſt the Author his Life. 1 
Sempronia Lex altera, preferr d by the ſame Perſon, upon he 
Death of King Attalus, who left the Roman State his Heir: I 
ondain'd, that all ready Money found in the King's Treaſu 
ry ſhon'd be beſtowed on the poorer Citizens, to ſupply them 
with Inſtruments and other Conveniencies requir'd for Agricul: 
ture: And that the King's Lands ſhou'd be farm'd at an annull 
Rent by the Cenſors; which Rent ſhow'd be divided among the 
JJ ͥ 85 Sl 
 ThoriaLex, the Author Sp. Thorius, Tribune of the Commons] 
ordaining, that no Perſon ſhou'd pay any Rent to the People, 
of the Lands which he poſſeſs'd; and regulating the Affair off 
_ Grazing, and Paſture (4). Two large 2 of this Law 
Which was of a great length, are copied from two old bratenl 
Tables, e d 1 
Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Sylla, Dictator, and 
Conſul with Q. Metellas, A. 673, ordaining, that the Lands off 
proſcrib'd Perſons ſhould be common. This is chiefly to be un- 
derſtood of the Lands in Tuſcany, about Yolaterre and Feſule, 
which Sylla divided amongſt his Soldiers (f). —— 
Servilia Lex, the Author P. Servilias Rullus, Tribnne of thel 
Commons, A. 690, in the Conſulſhip of Cicero and Antony, con. 
taining many Particulars, about ſelling ſeveral Houſes, Fields, G. 
that belong'd to the Pablick, for the purchaſing Land in other 
Parts of Italy; about creating ten Men to be Superviſors of the 
Buſineſs, and abundance of other Heads; ſeveral of which 


— .. 


2 (a) cic. in cat. Major, (b) Cic. pro Sextio, Plat. &c. (c) Cic. Verr. 5. Plat. &c. | 
(d) cic. de Orat. lib. 2, & in Brute, (e) De Antiqu. Fur, Ital. lib. 2. (F) Ci. ; 


3 
2 
3} 
"2 
-—Y 
3 
4A 
7 


in Nullum, pre Roſcio, Saluſt. in Catilin. 
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ae repeated by Cicero in his three Orations extant againſt this 
Ia, by which he hindred it from paſſing. * 
Navia Lex,the Author L. Flavius, Tribune of the Commons, 
/, 693, about dividing a ſufficient Quantity of Land among 
Punpey's Soldiers and the Commons (a). 5 
Jula Lex, the Author Julius Ceſar, Conſul with Bibulus, A. 
;, ordaining, That all the Land in Campania, which us'd 
ermerly to be farm'd at a ſet Rent of the State, ſhould be di- 
ded among the Commons: As alſo, That all Members of 
{te ſhould ſwear to confirm this Law, and to defend it a- 
glinſt all Oppoſers. Cicero calls this Lex Campania (). 
Manilia Lex, the Author C. Mamilins, Tribune of the Com- 
nons, in the time of the FJugurthan War; ordaining, That in 
he Bounds of the Lands, there ſhould be left five or fix Foot 
of Ground, which no Perſon ſhould convert to his private Uſe, 
nd that Commiſſioners ſhould be appointed to regulate this 
Aair (c). From this Law de Limitibus, the Author took the 
Surname of Limentanus, as he is call'd by Saluſt (d). IM 
%) Cicero ad Attic, lib. 1. (C) Velleius Paterc. lib, 2, Plut. in Pomp. Cæf. 
þ (at, Vricenſ, ad Attic. lib. 2. Epiſt. 18, (c) Cicero, lib. 2, de Leg. (d) In 
Ml, Jugurtb. | | 8 wes 


CHAP. XXX. 
Laws relating to Co RN. 


Empronia Lex, the Author C. Sempronius Gracchas (not 
J. Sempronius Gracchas, as Roſinus has it) ordaining, That 
a certain Quantity of Corn ſhould be diſtributed every Month 
among the Commons, ſo much to every Man ; for which they 
Foe 15 to pay the ſmall Conſideration of a Seniſſis and a 
en (d). EY 2 | | | 
Terentia Caſſia Lex, the Authors M. Terentius Varro Lucul- 2 
1 and C. Caſſius, Conſuls, A. 680, ordaining, That the ſame 2 
lt Price ſhould be given for all Corn bought up in the Pro- 
ace, to hinder the . of the Qua ſtors (C). e 
Clodia Lex, the Author P. C lodius, Tribune of the Commons, 
4.695, ordaining, That thoſe Quantities of Corn, which were 


W 


(s) Flor, Epir, Liv. lib. 60. Vell, Par. lib. 2, Ce. (6) Cie. in Verrin. s. 
5 formerly 
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formerly ſold to the poor People at fix Aſſes and a Ty;ey; th 


Buſhel, ſhould be diſtributed among them Eratis (a). ons (+ 
Hlieronica Lex, the Author Hiero Tyrant of Sicily, regytyy, 1 . 
the Affair between the Farmers and the Decumani (or Gathere a J. 6 
of the Corn-Tax, which becauſe it conſiſted of a tenth Pare Time 
they call'd Decame,) ordaining the Quantity of Corn, the Pic“ a 
and the Time of receiving it; which for go pn of it * the ſi 
Romans (till continu'd in Force, after they had poſleſy'q "Jong not a 
ſelves of that Iſland (5). Mo nn " W627) 
(a) Cicero pro Sextio, in Piſon. &c. (b) cirero in Very, 4. | - 
(2230; aa PPAR ao We | un 
EE MET RRERRTE ER: It 

| ; | Ty OB ina 

| CHAP. XXXI. Ve 
Laws for the regulating of ExPENces, | dred 

Ns 1 8 = land 
F\Rchia Lex, the Author C. Orchius, Tribune of the Com- ment 
mons, A. 566, defining the Number of Gueſts, which were A, 
allow'd to be preſent at any Entertainment (a7. eithe 
a Fannia Lex, the Author C. Fannius, Conſul, A. 588, ordain- Alle 
ing, that upon the higher Feſtivals, no Perſon ſhould expend thre 
more than an hundred es in a Day; on ten other Days in H 
every Month, thirty Aſſes; and at all other times, ten (). 77 
 Diaa Lex, enacted about eighteen Years after the former, Pan 
ordaining, that the Laws for regulating Expences ſhould reach half 
all the Italiaus as well as the Inhabitants of Rome; and that not carr 
only the Maſters of extravagant Treats, but the Gueſts too, Wi *V 

| ſhould incur a Penalty for their Offence (c). | B% 


Lex Licinia, the Author P. Licinins Craſſus the Rich, agree: = 
ing in molt Particulars with the Fannian Law; and farther pre 
ſcribing, that on the Kalends, Nones, and Numdinæ, thirty Aſes | 
ſhould be the moſt that was ſpent at any Table; and that on 
ordinary Days, which were not particularly ei- 
cepted, there ſhould be ſpent only three Pounds 
re 47 of dry Fleſh, and one Pound of Salt. Men, 
No gz ries; bl. but allowing as much as every Body pleas df 
C. C. C. Oxon, Any Fruits of the Ground. 
TTL TOR Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Hl 
enacted, not ſo much for the retrenching cl 


Caro arida opponi- 


17 — —„ 
2 


(a) Macrobii Saturn. lib. 2. cap. 14. b) Ibid. & Agell. lib, 2. cap. 4 


eltla- 
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-rtravagant Treats, as for the lowering the Price of Proviſi- 


ue , Lex, the Author M. Zmilins Lepidus, Conſul, about 
A. 6755 reſpecting the ſeveral Sorts of Meats in uſe at that 
Time, and ſtating the juſt Quantities allowable of every kind (5). 


{tia Lex, the Author Antius Reftio : A farther Eflay toward 


the ſupprefſing of Luxury, the Particulars of which we are 
not acquainted with. But Macrobius gives us this remarkable 


| Story of the Author, that finding his Conſtitution to be of very 
little Force, by reaſon of the great Head that Prodigality and 


| Extravagance had gain'd in the City, he never afterwards ſupp'd 


abroad as long as he liv'd, for fear he ſhould be forc'd to be a 


Witneſs of the Contempt of his own Injunction, without being 


in a Condition to puniſh it (c). 5 
Julia Lex, preferr d in the time of Auguſtus, allowing two 
| tundred Seſtertii for Proviſions on the Dies Profeſti, three hun- 


died on the common Feſtivals in the Kalendar, and a thou- 


ſand at — eaſts, and ſuch extraordinary Entertain; 

ments (4). 3 3 2 ES 
ell, farther adds, that he finds in an old Author an Edict 

either of Auguſtus or Tiberius, he 1s uncertain which) raiſing the 

Allowance according to the 

three hundred to two thouſand Seſtertii e). 1 85 
Hither may be referr'd the Lex Oppia, the Author C. Oppius, 


| Tribune of the Commons, A. 540, in the Heat of the ſecond 
Panick War, ordaining, that no Woman ſhould have above 


half an Ounce of Gold, wear a Party-colour'd Garment, or be 
carried in a Chariot in any City, Town, or to any Place within 
a Mile's diſtance, unleſs upon the Account of celebrating ſome 
lacred Solemnity ()). „„ 15 


2 


q 5 
* , tho 8 — 


9 1 4 
8 —— * 


e ld, (f ) Liv, lib. 34. Tac. Ann. 3q 5 


CHAP 


ifterence of the Feſtivals, from 


(«) Agel. lb. 2. cap. 24. (i) 17% (o Macreb. C Agelt, (4) Agett, 
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ACRATA Lex Militaris, the Author (probably) M. p. | 
F lerizs Corvus, Dictator, A. 411, ordaining, that no Soldier: 
Name which had been enter'd in the Muſter-Roll, ſhould be 
ſtruck out, unleſs by the Party's Conſent : And that no Perſon 
who had been Military Tribune, ſhould execute the Office of 
Ductor Ordinum (a). 55 Is OO 
Sempronia Lex, the Author C. Sempronius Gracchas, Tribun, | 
of the Commons, A. 630, ordaining, that the Soldiers fhould 
receive their Cloaths gratis at the publick Charge, without any 


Diminution of their Ordinary Pay: And that none ſhould be 


94d to ſerve in the Army, who was not full ſeventeen Years | 
old (%. 3 . p 

5 Mi. Porcia Lex, the Authors L. Marius and Porcius Cat, 
Tribunes of the Commons, A. 691, ordaining, that a Penalty | 
fhould be inflicted on fuch Commanders as writ falſly to the 
Senate, about the Number of the Slain on the Enemies Side, 
and of their own Party: And that they ſhould be oblig'd, when 
they firſt enter'd the City, to take a ſolemn Oath before the 
Quæſtors, that the Number which they return'd was true, ac- | 
cording to the beſt Computation (c ). „ 
Sulpicia Lex, the Author P. Sulpicius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 665, ordaining, that the chief Command in the | 
Mithridatick War, which was then enjoy'd by L. Sylla, ſhould | 
be taken from him and conferr'd on C. Marius (d). „55 
Gabinia Lex, the Author A. Gabinius, Tribune of the Con- 
mens, A. 685, ordaining, that a Commiſſion ſhould be granted 
to Cu. Pompey, for the Management of the War againſt the Pi- 
rates for three Vears, with this particular Clauſe, that upon 
all the Sea on this ſide Hercules s Pillars, and in the Maritime 
Provinces as jar as 400 Stadia from the Sea, he ſhould be en- 
power' d to command Kings, Governors, and States, to ſupply 1 


him with al! Neceſſaries in the Expedition (e). 


— 


( ) Liv. lib. 7. (8) Plat. in c. Gracch. (e) Valer. Max, lib. 3. cap. } 
(d) Vell. Pater. lib, 2. Fler. Epit. 77. Plutarch in Sylla & Mario, &c. (e) 1 | 
conius in Cornelian, Vell. Pajerc, lib. 2. Plmtarch in Pomp. Cicero de Lege Manilia, | 

 & poſt Reditum in Cenat. e A 

e Manilia 1 
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Manilia Lex, the Author C. Manilius, Tribune of the Com- 
ons, A. 687, ordaining, that all the Forces of Lucullus, and 


the Province under his Government, ſhould be given to Pompey; 
gether with B1z2yn1as, which was under the Command of G 


ro; And that he ſhould forthwith make War upon Mithrida- 
14s; retaining ſtill the ſame Naval Forces, and the Sovereignty 
of the Seas, as before (a). | RR nn ry wg 


(s) Cicero de Lege Manilia, Plutarch in Pomp. Flor. Epitom, 170. 


CHA P. XXXII. 


De Tutelis, or Laws concerning W ARDSHIPS. 


18 L I A Lex, the Author and Time unknown, preſcrib- 


ing, that the Prætor, and the major Part of the Tribunet, 


ſhould appoint Guardians to all ſuch Minors, tO whom none 
had been otherwiſe afſign'd (a9. 


The Emperor Claudius ſeems to have abrogated this Law, 


when, as Suetonius informs us, he order d, that the Aſſignment 
of Guardians ſhould be in the Power of the Conſuls (60. 


Letoris Lex, ordaining, that ſuch Perſons as were diſtracted, 
cr prodigally ſquander'd away their Eſtates, ſhould be commit- 
| ted to the Care of ſome proper Perſons, for the Security of 

themſelves and their Poſſeſfions: And that whoever was con- 
victed of defrauding any in thoſe Circumſtances, ſhould be 


deem d guilty of a high Miſdemeanor (c). 


1 


— 
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CHAP. XXXIV, | 
L a ws concerning Wills, Heirs, and Legacies, 


F RIA Lex, the Author C. Furius, Tribune of the Commons. 
ordaining, that no Perſon ſhould give, by way of Legacy, | 

above a thouſand Aſes, unleſs to the Relations of the Maſter 

who manumiz'd him, and to ſome other Parties there ex- 


Voconia Lex, the Author Q. V. oconius Sara, Tribune of the 


Commons, A. 584, ordaining that no Woman ſhould be left 
_ Heireſs to an Eſtate; and, that no Cenſus ſhould, by his Will 


ive above a fourth part of what he was worth, to a Woman, 


This ſeems to have been enacted to prevent the Decay and Ex. WI 


tinction of Noble Families (65). 
By the Word Cenſus is meant any rich Perſon, who was } 


rated high in the Cexſor's Books. 


(s) cicer. pro Balbo. (b) cicero in Farro. 3. Senef. de Finib. 


CH AP. XXXV. 
Laws concerning Money, Uſury, &C. 


F EMPRONTIA Lex , the Author N. Sempronias, Tri- | 


bane of the Commons, A. 560, ordaining, that in lending 
Money to the Allies of Rome and the Latines, the tenor of the 


Roman Laws ſhould be ſtill obſery'd, as well as among the Ci- 
_ tizens (a). 


Valeria Lex, the Author Valerias Haccus, Conſul with L. Cor. | 
nelius Cinna, ordaining (to oblige the poorer Part of the City}. | 
that all Creditors ſhould diſcharge their Debtors upon the Re- 


ceipt of a fourth Part for the whole Sum. This Law, as moſt 


unreaſonable, is cenſur'd by Paterculus (b). 


1 


_——_—— 


(a) Lir, lib. 35. Cicero de Offic. 2. (6) Lib. 2. cap. 23, Gabinia 
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C dinia Lex, the Author Aul. Gabinius, Tribune of the Com- 
| ons, A. 685, ordaining, That no Action ſhould be granted for 
bs Recovery of any Money taken up, verſurd facta, 1. e. firſt 
tocrow'd upon a ſmall Uſe, and then lent out again upon a 
-ater ; Which Practice was highly unreaſonable (a). : 
lade Lex, the Author Claudius Ceſar ; commanding, 
That no Uſurer ſhould lend Money to any Perſon in his Non- 
e to be paid after the Death of his Parents (6). 3 
Vaſpaſtan added a great Strength to this Law, when he ordain'd, 
That thoſe Uſurers, who lent Money to any Filius Familiæ, or 


6 


don under his Father's Tuition, ſhould have no Right ever to 


claim it again, not even after the Death of his Parents (c). 


% Cicero ad Attic, lib. 3. Epiſt, alt. lib. 6. Epiſt. 2. (6) Tacit. Annal. 11. 


0) Sucton in Veſp. cap. IT. 
| 88 e Ie 
f (vb Ti oz. b& 5 


CHA. xxxvi. 
Laws concerning the JuDGEs. 


MPRONIA Lex, the Author C. S empronins Gracchas, Tri- 
J bane of the Commons, A. 630, ordaining, That the Right 


of Judging, which had been aſſign'd to the Senatorian Order by 


Romalus, ſhould be transferr'd from them to the Equzzes (a). 
dervilia Lex, the Author Q. Servilius Cœpio, Conſul with C. Ati- 
lins Serrauns, A. 647, abrogating in part the former Law, and 
commanding, that the Privilege there mention'd ſhould be di- 
vided between both Orders of Knights and Senators (%. 


Plutarch and Florus make C. Sempronins Eracchus to have ap- 
pointed 300 Senators, and 600 Equites, for the Management of 
juagments; but this ſeems rather to belong to the Servilian Law, 


i not totally a Miſtake (c). This Law was ſoon after repeal'd. 


Livia Lex, the Author M. Livius Druſus, Tribune of the 


Commons, A. 662, ordaining, That the judiciary Power ſhould 


be ſeated in the Hands of an equal Number of Senators and 


Knights (4). 


FO EE 


| (s) Aſconius in Divin, Tacit, Ann. 12. Vell. Paterc. L. 2. () cicero de Art. 
Fort, lib, 2. de Orators in Brute, in Orat. pro Scauro. (c) Cicero de Orater. 3. 
Flor, Epit, 71. (4) Aſconius in Cornelian, | 
5 es But 
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But this, among other Conſtitutions of that Author, ya, ry 
rogated the very ſame Year, under Pretence of being made | 
zuſpiciouſly. 3 js 
Plautia Lex, the Author M. Plantins Silvanus, Trilune ( 
the Commons, A. 664, ordaining, That every Tribe ſhould 
chuſe out of their own Body fifteen Perſons to ſerve as Judges 
every Year; by this means making the Honour common to al 
three Orders, according as the Votes carried it in every Tribe / 
Corvelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Sylla, Dictator, 4.0 4 
taking away the Right of Judging entirely fram the Knight 
and reſtoring it fully to the Senators (.... 


Aurelia Lex, the Author L. Aurelius Cotta, Prætor, 4. 6 - 
ordaining, That the Senatorian and Equeſtrian Orders, topether =. b] 
with the Tribuni Ararii, ſhould ſhare the judicial Power be. P 
, = 5 „ 
Pampeia Lex, the Author Pompey the Great, Conſul with 8 
Craſſus, A. 698, ordaining, That the Judges ſhould be choſen and 
otherwiſe than formerly, out of the richeſt in every Century; cw: 
yet, notwithſtanding, ſhould be confin'd to the Perſons men- ( 
tion'd in the Aarelian Law (d). 5 7 
Julia Lex, the Author Julius Ceſar, confirming the afore- ace 
aid Privilege to the Senators and Knights, but excluding the My 
Tribuni Ararii (e). F 
Raſinus ſets this Law before that of Pompey; but tis ver) 0 
plain, tyvas not made till afterwards. l my 
Antonia Lex, the Author M. Antony, Conſul with Julius Ceſar, 
A. 709, ordaining, That a third Decary of Judges ſhould be ad- | 
ded to the two former, to be choſe out of the Centurions (,). N 


— 
* 


) Cicero pro Cornel. & ad Ait. 4. (b) Flor. Epitom. 89. Aſcon. in Divinat. 
(e) Cicero in Verrinis. Vell. lib. 2. (d) Cicero in Piſonem, (e) Snet. in Julie, 
Cap. 44. (7) Cicero in Philipp. 1. & 5s © NT 
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CHAP. XXXVI. 
Laws relating to JUDGME NS. 

OMPEIA Lex, the Author Pompey the Great, ſole Conſal, 
P A. 70, forbidding the Uſe of the Laudatores in Tryals (a). 
' Memmia Lex, ordaining, That no Perſon's Name ſhould be 

receiy'd into the Roll of Criminals, who was abſent upon the 
publick Account (5). 


Remmia Lex, ordaining; That Perſons convicted of Calum- 
ny ſhould be ſtigmatiz'd (c). = . 


Both theſe Laws ſometimes go under the Name of Memmiæa, 


and ſometimes of Remmiæ; the Diſtinction here obſery'd is 
owing to P. Manutins, | TALON 
Cincia Lex, the Author M. Cincius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 549, forbidding any Perſon to accept of a Gift upon 
| account of judging a Cauſe. This is commonly call'd Lex 
Muneralis (d). 8 ff.... 


(a) Plutarch, in Pomp. & in Catone Vticenſ. Valer. Max. lib. 6. cap. 2. (3) "oh 


cero in Vatin. Val. Max. lib. 3. cap. 7. (c) Cicero pro Sext. Roſcio. (a4) Lis. 
lid, 34. Tacit. Ann. 14. Cicero ad Attic. lib, 1. de Oratore 2. de Senect. 
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CHAP. XXXVIII. 


Laws relating to CRIMES. 


THE Crimes or Actions that tended to the prejudice of the 


State, have been already reckon'd up, and briefly explain'd. 
The Laws on this Subject are very numerous, and, by reaſon 
of their great Uſefulneſs, have been preſerv'd at large in the 
Labours of the Civilians, with the particular Heads of which 
they conſilted. It will be ſufficient to the preſent Deſign, to 


mention 
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174 Of the Civil Government Par; 1 
mention ſuch as are hinted at in the ordinary Clafficks, and i 
ſpeak of thoſe only in general. 


DE MAJESTATE. 
Cabinia Lex, already deſcrib'd among the Laws relating to 
Aſſemblies. Te ; PR 
Apuleia Lex, the Author L. Apuleius, Tribune of the Com. 
mons, A. 652. It ſeems to have been enacted for the Reſſraint 
of publick Force and Sedition in the City (a). Sigonius thinks 
that *twas this Law, which made the Queſtion de Majeſtue 
Perpetual. h 


Varia Lex, the Author L. Varius, Tribune of the Commons, N 

A. 662, ordaining, That all ſuch Perſons ſhould be brought to : 
a publick Tryal, who had any way encourag'd or afliſted the WM * * 
Confederates in their late War againſt Rome (C). f 
Cornelia Leæ, the Author L. Cornelius Sylla, Dickator, 4.659, WM fl 
making it Treaſon to lend an Army out of a Province, or to Wl A. 
engage in a War without ſpecial Orders; to endeayour the in- ter 


_ gratiating one's ſelf ſo with the Army as to make them ready to 
ſerve his particular Intereſt ; or to ſpare, or ranſom a Com- 
mander of the Enemy when taken Priſoner; or to pardon the 
Captains of Robbers and Pirates; or for a Roman Citizen to 
reſide without Orders at a Foreign Court; and affigning the 
Puniſhment of Aque & Ignis Interdictio to all that ſhould be 
convicted of any of theſe Grimes (c). 
Fulia Lex, the Author Julius Ceſar, either in his firſt Con- 
ſalſhip, or after the Pharſalian Victory, ordaining the Puniſ- 
ment mention'd in Sylla's Law, to be inflicted on all that were 
found guilty de Majeſtate; whereas Sylla intended it only for 
the Particulars which he there ſpecifies (d). 5 4 
Antonia Lex, the Author Mark Antony, allowing thoſe who | 
were condemn'd de Majeſtate, an Appeal to the People; which 
before was only allow'd in the Crime which they call'd Pa. WW | 
Auellio, one part of the Crimen Majeſtatis, of the moſt heinous | 
Nature; which the Lawyers define, Hoſtilii animo adverjus | 
Rempublicam eſſe. This Law was repeal'd by Auguſtus (e). 


-— ; 3 3 8 1 


(a) Cicero de Orator. lib. 2. (b) Cicere pro Scaure, pro Cornel. Tuſculan, 2. iu 
Bruto. Valerins Maximus, lib. 8. cap. 6. (e) Cicero in Piſin. pro Ciyent, Cc. 
(#) Cicere, Philipp, z, (.) P. Manas, lib. de Legibus, 


25 


De Adulterio ff Pudlicitia. 


Julia Lex, the Author 4 7 Ceſar, as Suetonins informs 
x (a). Juvenal mentions this Law in his ſecond Satyr, and 


tems to intimate, that it was afterwards confirm'd, and put 
in full Force by the Emperor Domitian ; the Rigor of it is there 


ery handſomely expreſs d: 


— Leges revocabat amaras (b) 5 
Omnibus, atque ipſis Veneri Martique timendas. 


gaarinia Lex, the Author C. Scatiuius Aricinus, Tribune of 


the Commons; though ſome think it was call'd Lex Scantinia, 


from one Scantinius, Tribune of the Commons; againit whom 


it was put in Execution. It was particularly levell'd againſt 
the Keepers of Catamites, and againſt ſuch as proſtituted them- 


ſelves for this vile Service (c). The Penalty enjoyn'd by the 


Author, was only pecuniary; but Auguſtus Caſar made it af- 
terwards capital (a).. „ 


Cornelia Lex inter ſicarios, & veneficii; 
The Author Cornelius Sylla, Dictator. It was directed againſt 


ſuch as kill'd another Perſon with Weapons or Poiſon, or fir'd 


Jouſes, or took away any Perſon's Life by falſe Accuſation; 
with ſeveral other Heads. - . Ea 

It was a Clauſe in this Law, That the Perſon who ſtood ac- 
cus'd of the Crimes therein mention'd, might have his Choice 
of letting the Jury give their Verdict Clam, vel Palam, by 
Voices or by Tablets (e). e 


De Parricidis. 
The old Law which preſcrib'd the odd Sort of Puniſhment 
proper to this Crime, was reſtor'd and confirm'd by Pompey 
the Great, with the Title of Lex Pompeia (). . 


5 Cornelia Lex falſe. 
Hlla the Di&ator, as he appointed a proper Prætor to make 


| EI 


— 


(s) In Aug, cap. 1 (6) Juv. Sat. © v. 30, (e) Qeintil. lib. 4. cap. 2. 
lib. 5. cap. 4. Cicero Philip. 3. Juv. Cc. (4) Fuſt, Iaſtit. lid. 4. (e) Cic, pre 
, EEE 
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17 6 Of the Croil Government Part Il, 
Law as the Rule and Standard in ſuch Judgment (a), It take 
in all Forgers, Concealers, Interliners, &'c. of Wills; Con. 
terfeiters of Writs and Edidts ; falſe Accuſers, and Corruptcs, | 
of the Jury ; together with thoſe that = Ways debag'g ha 
publick Coin, by ſhaving or filing the Gold, or adulterating th 
Silver, or publiſhing any new Pieces of Tin, Lead, ec. _ 
making thoſe incur the ſame Penalty (which was Ague d . 
nis interdictio) who voluntarily conniv'd at the Offenders a 

theſe Particulars. OED . NG 

D 


Plautia, or Plotia Lex, the Author P. Plantins, Tribune g | 
the Commons, A. 675, againſt thoſe that attempted any Force 
againſt the State or Senate; or us'd any Violence to the Magi. 
rates, or appear'd arm'd in publick upon any ill Deſign, or for: 
cibly expelPd any Perſon from his lawful Poſſeſſion. The 
225 (. aſſign d to the convicted was Agquæ & Ignis inter- 
(10 (6). We 5 3 
C 202 Lex, the Author P. Clodius, Tribune of the Commons 
A. 695, ordaining, That all thoſe ſhould be brought to thei 
Tryal, who had executed any Citizen of Rome without the 
N of the People, and the Formality of a Tryal (c). 
Ihe Author being a mortal Enemy of Cicero's, levell'd this 
Law particularly againſt him; who in the Time of the Cazil;- | 
nuarian Conſpiracy, for the greater Expedition and Security, ha- 
ving taken ſeveral of the chief Parties concern'd, firſt impriſon'd 
and afterwards executed them, only upon a Decree of the Se. 
nate. Clodius having highly ingratiated himſelf with the Peo- | 
ple, by ſeveral popular Laws, eafily got this Act to paſs; and 
ſo oblig'd Cicero to go into Exile. 7 
Pompeia Lex, the Author Pompey the Great, in his third Con- 
ſulſhip, A. 701. It was directed eſpecially againſt the Authors of 
the late Riot, upon the Account of Claudius and Milo; in which, 
one of the Curiæ had been ſet on Fire, and the Palace of Lepidas | 
the Izterrex, aſſaulted by Force. This Law introduc'd a much 
ſhorter Form of Judgment than had been formerly us'd, ordain- | 
ing, That the firſt three Days in every Tryal ſhould be ſpent } 
in hearing and examining Witneſſes, and then allowing only one | 
Day for the two Parties to make their formal Accuſation and 
Defence; the firſt being confin'd to two Hours, and the other 


1 


| (a) cic. de Nat. Deor. lib. 3. Suet. in Aug. eap. 33, (6b) Sueton. in Juli, 
cap. 3. Dio, lib. 39. Cicero pro Sextio, pro Milene, (e) Vell. Paterc. lib, 2. Cc. 
ad Artic, lib. 3. Dio, lib. 3%, 3 8 


e 
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0 Three: Hence, the Author of the Dialogue concerning fa- 

Orators, (attributed to Qulintiliam, or Taciins,) ob- 
That Pompey was the firit who depriv'd Eloquence 


mous 
{erves, 


Leges ae Ambitu, 


Nis Lex, preſcribing the Number of Sectatores, allow'd 
wan Candidate (5). This did not paſs. allow d 


ela Calpurnia Lev, the Authors, M. Acilins Glabrio, 


and C. Calpurnius I iſo, Conſuls A. 686, ordaining, that, be- 
ſdes the Fine impos'd, no Perſon convicted of this Crime 
ſhould bear an Office, or come into the Senate (c). 
Tullia Lex, the Author, M. Tullius Cicero, Conſul with C. 
Anomius, A. 690. ordaining, that no Perſon, for Two Years 
before he ſu'd for an Office, ſhould exhibit a Show of Gla- 


diators to the People, unleſs the Care of ſuch a Solemnity had 


been left to him by Will: That Senators, convicted of the 
einen ambitus, ſhould ſuffer aquæq & ignis interaictio for 
Ten Years ; and that the Commons ſhould incur a ſeverer Pe- 
ralty than had been denounced by the Calpurnian Law (4). 


Aufidia Lex, the Author, Aufidius Lurco, Tribune of the 


Commons, A, 692, more ſevere than that of Tully; having 
hisremarkable Clauſe, that if any Candidate promis'd Money 
to the Tribunes, and did not pay it, he ſhould be excus'd; 
but, in caſe he actually gave it, ſhould be oblig'd to pay to 
every Tribe a Yearly Fine of 3000 Seſtertii (e). 


Lex Licinia ae Sodalitiis, the Author, M. Licinius Craſſus, 


Conſul with Cz. Pompey, A. 691, appointed a greater Penal- 

ty than formerly to Offenders of this Kind (). By Sodalitia, 
they underſtood an unlawful making of Parties at Elections; 
which was interpreted as a Sort of Violence offer'd to the 


Freedom of the People. Tis ſtrange, that this Senſe of the 


Word ſhould have eſcap'd Cooper and Littleton. BO, 

Aſconius ſeems to imply, that the Sogalitia and Ambitus 
were Two different Crimes, when he tells us, that Milo was 
araign'd on thoſe Two Accounts, at Two ſeveral Times, 
ad not before the ſame Que ſtor (g). 


0%) Vide Aſcon. in Milon. cic. de finib. 4. Caſ. de Bell. Civ. 1. 3. &c. (b) Cc. pro 


Marana, (c) cic. pro Murena. pro Cornel. &c. (d) Cic. in Varin. pro Sextio, pro Mu- 
Teng. Dio. l. 37. (e) Cic, ad wAttic, J. 1. ep. 1 1. Q (ic. pro Planc. | In Argu- 


neu. Miloni an, 
M Pompeia 


Hits old Liberty, and confin'd it to Bounds and Limits (a). 
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178 Of the Civil Government. Part 1 
peia Lex, the Author Pompey the Great, ſole Conſy 
A. 701. By this it was enacted, That whoever, having hee 
convicted of a Crime of this Nature, ſhould afterwards in. 
peach two others of the ſame Crime, ſo that one of them 
was condemned, ſhould himſelf, upon that Score, be pu 
don'd. The ſhort Form of Judgment, mention d in Pumpe 
Lex de vi, was order'd too by this Law (a). 
Julius Ceſar quite ruin'd the Freedom and fair Proceed. 
ings in Elections, when he divided the Right of ch 
_ Magiſtrates between himſelf and the People, or rather diſ- 
poſed of all Offices at his Pleaſure (b). Hence Lucan; | 


 — Nam quo melius Pharſalicus aumus (c). 
Conſule notus erit? fingit ſolennia campus, 
Et non admiſſæ dirimit Heede Plebis; 
Decantatque Tribus, & vans verſat in Urna. 
Nec cœlum ſervare licet; tonat Augure ſurdo: 
Et lætæ jurantur aves bubone ſmiſtro. 


From what brave Conſul cou'd the Year receive 
A furer Mark, than Death and Wars ſhall leave? 
Aſſemblies are a Jeſt ; and, when they meet, 
The gaping Crowd is bubbled with a Cheat. 
The Lots are ſhook, and ſorted Tribes advance; 
But Cæſar, not blind Fortune, rules the Chance. 
Nor impious Rome Heaven's ſacred Signs obeys, 
While ove fill thunders, as the Augurs pleaſe: 
And when left Owls ſome dire Diſaſter bode, . | 


The ſtaring Miſcreants, at their Maſter's Nod, 
Look to the Right, and ſwear the Omen's good. 


But Auguſtus reflor'd the old Privileges to the Com, 
and reſtrain d unlawful Courſes us'd in the canvaſing at Ele- | 
ctions, by ſeveral Penalties (4); publiſh'd for this Purpoſe, 
the Lea Julia de Ambitu, mention'd in the Pandedts. 


Leves de Pecuniis repetundis. 
Calpurnia Tex, the Author T. Calpurnius Piſo Frist, 


A. 604, ordaining a certain Pr tor for the Inquiſition of thi 
Crime, and laying a great Penalty on Offenders (e). 


(a) In Argument. Milonian. (b) Sueton. in Julio, cap. 41. (e) lib, 5. v. 391: 
(4) Saeton in Auguſt. cap. 40, (e) Cicero in Prato, de Offic, lib, 2. Cra 3 


Verrem, _ 


iy; believes this Law to be the very ſame with the former, 
4 that either the TWO Tribunes, Cæcilius and Calpurnins, 
ind in the making of it; and ſo it came to be call'd either 
aipurnia, or Cæcilia, at Pleaſure or that in this Place we 
guat to read Calpurnia, inſtead of Cecilia 

Funia Lex, the Author, probably, M. Junius Pennus, 


convicted of this Crime, ſhould ſuffer Baniſhment (C). 
Kevilia Lex, the Author, C. Servilins Glaucia, Prætor, 
4. 653, ſeveral Fragments of which are collected from Au- 
tors, and tranſcrib'd from brazen Tablets by Sigonius (c). 
Alia Lex, the Author, M. Acilius Glabrio; in which was 
this remarkable Clauſe : That the convicted Perſon ſhould 
be allow'd neither ampliatio, nor comperendinatio; neither a 
new Hearing at a ſet Time prefix d by the Pretor, nor an 
Adjournment of the Trial, till the third Day after the firſt 


Appearing of the Parties in the Court (4). 


ornelia Lex, the Author, L. Cornelius Sylla, Dictator 3 


pe that, beſides the litis Eſtimatio, the Perſon, con- 
ſicted of this Crime, ſhould be interdicted the Uſe of Fire 
and Water (e). J 88 „ 


Tha Lex, the Author, C. Julius Ceſar ; this kept its 


Authority through the whole Series of the Emperors, and is 
fill celebrated in the Pandects: A great Part of it was le- 
nelled againſt the Miſdemeanours of Provincial Governors; 
many of which, according to this Law, are alledg'd againſt 
Pic, who had been Proconſul in Macedonia, by Cicero, in 
his 37th Oration. 0 e 


(a) lib. 6. cap. 9. Sect. 10. (b) Cic in Verrem, & pro Balbo. Vell. Paterc. lib. 23 


pms, Aſcon. in eaſdem. (e) Cic. pro Cluentio; in Verrem Aſcon. Padian. in 
urin. | | | R | 
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Cecilia Tex, mention d by Valerius Maæimus (a). Sigo- 


Habune of the Commons, A. 62.7, ordaining, that, beſides 
he litis Eſtimatio, or rating of the Damages, the Perſon, 


(*) Ce pro Poſthum. pro Balbo. in Verrem. Sigan. de judiciis, lib. 2. cap. 27. (a) Cic. 
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A ſcellany Laus ot ſboken of under tbe general Heads, 


ing, That the Tax call'd Portoria ſhould be taken off from 


obliged to marry : But the firſt Law, of which we have any | 
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Lodia Lew de Collegiis, the Author, P. Clodius, Tribune 
of the Commons, A. 695, ordaining, That the Collegia 
or Companies of Artificers inſtituted by Numa, which dad 
in a great Meaſure been laid down, ſhould be all reviv'd, 
and obſerv'd as formerly, with the Addition of ſeveral ney 
Companies (43 : tt E 
Cæcilia Lew de jure Italiæ, & tributis tollendis ; the Au. 
thor, Q. Cæcilituis Metellus Nepos, Prætor, 4. 693, ordain- 


all the Talian States (G). 3 

Portoria, according to Sigonius's Explication, was a Sort of 
Toll paid always at the carrying of any exportable Goods to 
the Haven; whence the Collectors of it were call d Porritores 


Lev Julia de maritandis ordinibus, 


The Remans, conſulting the Grandeur of their Republick, 
had always a particular Honaur for a married State; and no- 
thing was mare uſual than for the Cenſors to impoſe a Fine 
upon old Batchelors. Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus (c) mentions 
an old Conſtitution, by which all Perſons of full Age were 


Certainty, was this of Auguſtus Ceſar, preferr d A. 136. It | 
did not paſs before it had receiv'd ſeveral Amendments, be- | 
ing at firſt rejected for its extreme Severity. This is the Sub- 
4 of Fropertins's ſeventh Elegy of the third Book. | 
Gaviſa eſt certe ſublatam Cynthia legem, &c. 
My Cynthia laugh'd to ſee the Bill thrown out, He 
Horace calls it Lex Marita (4). 5 
A. 162, this Law, being improy' d and enlarg'd, was pre- 
ferr'd in a new Bill by Papius and Popper, the Conſuſs at 
(a) Cie. pro Sextio, in Piſon. pro Dome. Aſcon. in Coynel. (b) Dio, lib. 37. Ct | 
in Epift. ad Aitic. (e) Lib.s, (a] In carmins Seculari. 3 
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dat Time; whence it is ſometimes call'd Papia Poppæœa 


[ex, and enerally Julia Papia. 
Agreat Part of the general Heads are collected by L GHius- 
n his Comment on Tacitus (a); among which, the moſt res 


narkable are thoſe which contain the Sanctions of Reward 


ind Puniſhments. 


As to the firſt of theſe, it was hereby ordait'd, That all 


the Magiſtrates ſhould take Precedence; according to their 
Number of Children; or a Married Man, before a Batchelor : 
That in Elections, thoſe Candidates ſhould be preferr'd, who 
lad the moſt numerous Offspring: And that any Perſon 
might ſtand ſooner than ordinary tor an Office, if he had as 
many Children as he wanted Years, to be capable of bearing 
ſuch a Dignity (%): That, whoever in the City had Three 
Children, in the other Parts of Italy Four, and in the Provinces 
Five (or as ſorhe ſay, Seven,) ſhould be excus'd from all trou- 
hleſome Offices in the Place where he liv'd. Hence came the 
famous jus rium liberorum, ſo frequently to be met with in 
Phy, Martial, &c. by which the Emperor often oblig'd ſuch 
Perſons with this Privilege, to whom Nature had denied it. 

Of the Penalties incurr'd by ſuch as in ſpight of this Law 
hd a fingle Life, the chief was, That unmarried Perſons 
ſhould be incapable of receiving any Legacy or Inheritance 


by Will, unleſs from their near Relations; and ſuch as were 


married, and yet had no Children, above half an Eſtate. 
Hence, Plutarch has a ſevere Reflection on the covetous 
Humour of the Age: That ſeveral of the Romans did not 


marry for the Sake of Heirs to their own Fortunes ; but that 


they themſebhves might, upon this Account, be capable of in- 
leriting the Eſtates of other Men (cp. 5 
And Juvenal alludes to the ſame Cuſtom: 


Jam Pater es; dederam quod fame opponere poſſi (4): 
Jura Parentis habes : Propter me ſcriberis Heres ; 
Lgatum one capis, nec non & dulce caducum. 


Now dy my Toil thou gain'ſt a Father's Fame; 1 
No more ſhall pointing Crowds atteft thy Shame, þ 
Nor hooting Boys thy Impotence proclaim. = 

hine is the Privilege our Laws afford 
To him that ſtands a Father on record: 


(a) Excurſ. ad Taci > £3 Wy 5 51: 
% , cit. Ann. I. 3. Liter. C. Vid. Suet. in Ofavis, c. 34, (b) Pla: 
. J. 7. (e) Plat. ciel prnogogytar. (4d) Sat. 9. v. 30. 
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the Senators, already explain'd. It appears therefore, tha 
not only the Senators, but the Scribes too, or at leaf} thoſe 
Scribes who aſſiſted the Qu ſtors, were forbid to make Uſe 


in Reſpe 


ſhould, at the fame Time, by dealing in Traffick and Mer.; 


than improving the Revenues of the State (C). 


proper Owner ſhou'd have an eternal Right to them (e) 


(d) V. Rivium in not. ad locum. (e) Cic. Verr, 3. Agell. cap. 7. 
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In Miſers Wills you ſtand unqueſtion'd now, 
And reap the Harveſt which you cou'd not ſow, 


Claudia Lex de ſeri barum negotiati one. 


This Law is barely mention'd by Suetonius (a); and ſ 
a Part of the Lex Claudia, or Clodia, about che Trauen 


of a Veſſel of above Three Hundred Amphore : We may rea- 
ſonably ſuppoſe, that this Prohibition was not laid upon then 

& of their Order and Degree, which were not by 
any Means eminent; but rather, upon Account of their pat 
ticular Place or Office: Becauſe it look d very improper, 
that Perſons, who were concern'd in the Publick Account 


chandize, endeavour rather the filling their own Coffers 


Mamilia Lex ; this Law, as well as the former, depends 
upon a fingle Authority, being juſt named by Salliſt (c) and 
not explain'd by Minutius, or Roſinus. It ſeems to have 
been to this Purpoſe, that ſince Affairs had been very often 
ill manag'd by the Nobility ; thoſe Perſons, whoſe Anceſtot 
had bore no Magiſtracy in the State, ſuch as they calld 
Homines novi, ſhould, for the future, be allow'd the Privilege 
of holding Publick Offices (4). 

Atinia Lex de furtis, ordaining, that no Preſcription 
ſhould ſecure the Poſſeſſion of ſtollen Goods; but that the 


(a) In Domit. cap. 9. (b) V. Torrent. in not. ad locus. (c) In Bell, Tugunthin f 
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The Roman Art of WAR. 


The Levies of the Rom an Foot: 


teen out of the Body of the Equrtes, 
and ten out of the Commonalty, ſuch 


former they called Tribuni Funiores, the 


ad anguſt Place, on ſuch a Day. The People being come 
| } together; 


= che ſame Time of the Year, as the 
iY Conſitls were declar d Elect or Deſigu a, 

they choſe the Military Tribunes, four- 

who had ſerv'd in the Army five Years; 


as had made ten Campaigns. The 
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Tribunes were diſpoſed of, according to the Number of Le. 


called out by Lot, was ordered to divide into their Proper 


Purpoſe there were Tables ready at hand, in which the 
Name, Age, and Wealth of every Perſon was exactly deſcri- 


of the ſecond another, the Tyibunes of the third Legion a 


| on; then to the Tribunes of the fourth Legion, and ſo round, 
thoſe Tribunes chuſing laſt the next Time, who choſe firſt the 


ſhould, for the Omen's ſake, be ſuch as had fortunate Names, 


Civil or Sacred Office, which they could not conveniently | 


which was the Time required for every Foot-Soldier 3 or if, 
upon Account of extraordinary Merit, they had been by pub- | 
| lick Authority releas'd from the Trouble of ſerving for ſuch a 
Time; or if they were maim'd in any Part, an ſo ought | 


mus gives a Relation of the like Nature (c). 


together, and the Conſuls, who preſided in the Aſſembly b. 
vis taken their Seat, in the firſt Place, the four TI den 


gions they deſign'd to make up, which was general! 

The wake 5 were an d. four to a firſt om 
three to the ſecond, four to the third, and three to the laſt 
The ſenior Tribunes, two to the firſt Legion and the third: 
three to the ſecond and laſt. After this, every Tribe, being 


Centuries; out of each Century were Soldiers cited þ 
Name, with Reſpect had to their Eſtate and Claſs; for which 


bed. Four Men, as much alike in all Circumſtances as could 
be pitch'd npon, being preſented out of the Century, fir 
the Tribunes of the firſt Legion choſe one, then the Tribune; 


third Man, and the remaining Perſon fell to the 7ribunes of 
the fourth. Then four more were drawn out; and now the 
Right of chufing firſt belong'd to the Tribunes of the ſecond | 
Legion; in the next four to the Tribunes of the third Legi 


Time before; the moſt equal and regular Method imaginable. 
Cicero has remark'd a ſuperſtitions Cuſtom obſerved in 
theſe Proceedings: That the firſt Soldiers pitch'd upon 


as, Salvius, Valerius, and the like (at. 
There were many legal Excuſes which might keep Perſors 
from the Liſt ; as, in caſe they were fifty Years old, for then 


they could not be obliged to ſerve ; or if they enjoy d any | 


relinquiſh ; or if they had already made twenty Campaign, 


not to be admitted into the Legions ; as Suetonius tells us of | 
a Father, who cut off the Thumbs of his two Sons, _ = 
poſe to keep them out of the Army (H). And Valerius Maxis | 


(s) Cie. de Divinat. I. 1. (b) Sueton. c: 24. (e) Val, Max. I. 6. c. f. 
n Otherwiſe 
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Otherwiſe they were neceſſitated to ſubmit; and, in caſe of 
| Refuſal, were uſually puniſh'd either with Impriſonment, 
Fine, or Stripes, according to the Lenity or Severity ot the 
Conſul. And therefore it ſeems ſtrange that Machiavel 
ſhould particularly commend the Rowan Diſcipline, upon 
account of forcing no one to the Wars, when we have in all 
parts of Hiſtory ſuch large Intimations of a contrary Practice. 
Nay, we read too of the Congmiſitores, or Impreſs-Maiters, 
who were commiſſioned upon ſome Occaſions to go about, 
and compel Men to the Service of the State. 1 5 
Valerius Maximus (a) gives us one Example of changing 
this Cuſtom of taking out every particular Soldier by the 
Tribunes, for that of chuſing them by Lot. And Appranns 
Alexanarinus (b) acquaints us, That in the Spaniſp War 
| managed by Lucullus, upon Complaint to the Senate of ſeve- 
ral unjuſt Practices in the Levies, the Fathers thought fit to 
chuſe all the Soldiers by Lot. Yet the ſame Author aflures 
us, That whith in five Years Time the old Cuſtom returned, 
of making the Levies in the Manner already decribed. 
However, upon any extraordinary Occafion of immediate 
Service, they omitted the common Formalities, and without 
much Diſtinction liſted ſuch as they met with, and led them 
out on an Fxpedition. Theſe they term'd Milites ſubitarii. 
) Lib. 6. Cap. 3. (b) In Iberic. | 
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— CHAP. II. = 
The Levy and Review of the CAVALRY. 


R NVL U, having eſtabliſh'd the Senate, choſe three 
hundred of the ſtouteſt Young Men out of the molt 
Noble Families to ſerve on Horſeback : but after the In- 

ſtitution of the Cenſus by Servius Tullius, all thoſe Perſors 
had the Honour of being admitted into the Order of the 
Epures, who were worth four hundred Seftertia ; yet no 
Man was thus enrolled by the Kings or Conſuls, or after- 
vards by the Ce:fors, unleſs beſides the Eſtate required, no 

<cption could be taken àgainſt his Perſon or Morals. If 
we were ungueſtionable, his Name was entered among 
nc Knights, and a Horſe and Ring given him at the roy 
| Ilck 


mn e OC———C——oooe det ea — —— — - 
2 * = 

— — 
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his Service. 


for Service. Learned Men have very little Agreement in ti 


Sorts o 


Obſervation of their Plights of Body, Arms, Horſes, Oc. Thi 


certainly miſtaken ; fince all the Hints we meet with eoncem. 


the Expence of the State, ride along in Order, as if retumig 


Roman Grana2ur (b). 


maus; and, preſently after the Fight, were ſeen at Reme(jult | 
by the Fountain where their Temple was afterwards built, 


had rode Poſt to bring 'Tidings of the Victory (c). 


. The ROMAN Pam i 
lick Charge; he being oblig'd to appear for the fy. 
Horſe-back, as often as the State ond have Gen . 


So that there being always a ſufficient Number of Emin 
in the City, there needed only a Review in order to Gi the 


Point; 12 we may venture to take Notice of three levera 

Reviews, Probatio, Tramſvectio, and what the 

term'd properly Recenſio; though they are uſually ay 
founded, and ſeldom underitood. e 

The Probatio we may conceive to have been a diligent 

Search into the Lives and Manners of the E91:res, and athig 


is ſuppos'd to have been commonly made once a Year. 


Tranfuettio Lipſius makes the ſame as Probatio, but hel 


ingit, in the Authors, argue it to have been rather a pompous 
Ceremony and Proceſſion, than an Examination. The moſt 
Learned (Grevits obſerves it to have been always made in the 
Forum (a). Dionpſius deſcribes it in the following Manner: 
T he Sacrijices being finiſh'd, all thoſe who are ollow'd Horſes, 


Jum a Bottle, being havited in the Togæ Palmate, or tle 
rabeæ, and crowns with Wreaths of Olive. The Proceſſion 
begins at the Temple of Mars, without the Malls, and is car. 
ried on through all the eminent Parts of the City, particularly 
be Forum, and the Temple of Caftor and Pollux. The Nun. 
ber ſometimes reaches to five T houſand ; every Man bearing tht 
Gifts and Ornaments receiv'd, as a Reward of his Vall, 
from the General. A moſt gloricus Sight, and worthy of tit 


This Solemnity was inſtituted to the Honour of Caſtor and | 
Pollux, who, in the Battle with the Latius, about the Tear 
the City 25 7 appear © in the Field perſonally aſſiſting the R. 


upon Horſes all foaming with white frothy Sweat, as if they | 
The proper Recenſio was the Account taken by the Cenſor! | 
every Liſſtrum, when all the People, as well as the Ems, 


| (a) Preſet. ad Il. Theſaur, Ant. Rom, (5) Liingſ. Halic, 1b 6. (6) Pint i 
Cor iolan. . Tn: 
were 
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vere to appear at the General Survey : So that it was only a 
more ſolemn and accurate Sort of Probation, with the Addi- 


tion of enrolling new Names, cancelling old Ones, and other 


Circumſtances of that Nature. . 
Beſides all this, twas an uſual Cuſtom for the Eqnires, when 
they, had ſerved out their legal 'Time in the Wars, to lead 
their Horſe ſolemnly into the Forum, to the Seat of the two 
Cenſors, and there having given an Account of the Com- 
manders under whom they had ſerved, as alſo the Time, Pla- 
ces and Actions relating to their Service, they were diſchar- 
ed every Man with Honour or Diſgrace, according as he de- 
Led. For this Account we are beholden to Plutarch, who 
gives a particular Relation how this Ceremony was perform'd 
with univerſal Applauſe by Pompey the Great, ML 
[t might be brought as a ey good Argument of the Ob- 
ſcurity and Confuſion of theſe Matters, that of two very 
learned Men, one makes this E911 redditio the ſame as the 
Probatio(a), the other the ſame as the Tyanſvectio (B). 


— Non noſtrum tantas componere lites, 


The Emperors often took Review of the Cavalry; and 
Auguſtus particularly reſtor'd the old Cuſtom of the Tranſ- 
veclio, which had before been diſcontinu'd for ſome Time. 


It is hard to conceive that all the Roman Horſe in the Ar- 


my ſhould conſiſt of Knights; and for that Reaſon Sigonius, 
and many other learned Men, make a Diſtinction in the Ca- 


valry, between thoſe that ſerved equo publico, and thoſe that 


ſerved equo privato; the former they allow to have been of 
the Order of Knights, the latter not. But Grævius and his 


noble Country-man Schelius have prov'd this Opinion to be a 


groundleſs Conjecture. They demonſtrate from the Courſe of 


Hiſtory, that from the Beginning of the Roman State, till the 


Time of Marius, no other Horſe enter'd the Legions but the 


true and proper Knights, except in the midſt of publick Con- 


fuſion, when Order and Diſcipline were neglected. "2 
After that Period, the Military Affairs being new modell'd, 
the Knights thought not fit to expoſe themſelves abroad in 


the Legions, as they had formerly done, but generally kept 
at Home to enjoy their Eſtates, and to have a Hand in the 


˖ 8 ey, Hugo de Militia Equeſtri, I. 2 c. 5, (b) Sten. Aunot. ad Liv. 
9. c. 46, 8 | | 


Tranſactions 
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themſelves, they held 
Hence under the Emperors a Man might be a Knight, and 


Conſideration made ſome Princes lay aſide the Cuſtom of 


The MIIITARY Oar x, and the Levies of the 


TH E Levies being finiſh'd, the Tribunes of every Legions 


leave the Army but by their Conſent. After he had ended, 
the whole _—_ Hug one by one, every Man, in ſhort, 


| ſwore to the ſame 


to borrow of them, together with the Time and Place whe! 
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Ttanſactions of the City; and their Places in the Army were 
filled by foreign Horſe; or if they ever made Canipaigi 

ſome Poſt of Honour and Command. 


have the Honour of a Publick Herſe, whithout ever engagin 
in the Publick Cauſe, or ſo much as touching Arms ; hc 


allowing the Knights a Horſe, and leave them only their 

Gold-Ring to diſtinguiſh their Order, as Pliny (a) Seni 

athrms to el been done in his Time. +3 
(a) Lib. 33. Cap. 1. vid. Grev. Pref. ad Vol. I. Th. Rom. 
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CHAP. it 


 CONFEDERATES. 


choſe out one whom they thought the fitteſt Perſon, 
and gave him a ſolemn Oath at large, the Subſtance of which 
was, That he ſhould oblige himſelf to obey the Comman- 
ders in all things to the utmoſt of his Power, be ready to 
attend whenever they ordered his Appearance, and never to 


ect, crying as he went by, Lem in e. 

This, and ſome other Oaths, were ſo eſſential to the Mi- 
litary State, that Juvenal uſeth the Word Sacraments fot 
Milites, or Militie, Sat. 16. 0 


Præmia tun alia, atque alia emolumenta note mus 
Sacramenterum. — —— | | 


As to the raiſing the Confederate Troops, Pelybits informs 
us, that at the ſame time as the Levies were made in Rome, 
the Conſiils gave Notice to the Cities of the Allies in a, in- 
timating the Number of Forces they ſhould have Occaſion 


and 
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nd where they you'd have them make their Rendezvous. 
The States accordingly conven'd their Men, and chufing out 
their defir'd Number, gave them an Oath, and affign'd them 
Commander in Chiet, and a Pay-Maſter General. We ma 

'bſerve, That in the Time of Pocybius all Traly was indeed 
ſubject to the Romans; yet no State or People in it had been 


reduc'd into the Form of a Province ; retaining, for the Ge- 
rerality, their old Governors and Laws, and being term'd 


Hei, or Confederates. 


But, after all, the Irnlians were not only divided into ſe- 


irate Provinces, but aftexwards honour'd with the Frs Ci- 


vittis; the Name of Socii ceas'd, all the Natives of [raly be- 


ing accounted Romans z and therefore, inſtead of the Social 


Troops, the Auxilia were afterwards procur'd, which are 


carefully to be diſtinguiſh'd from the former. They were 


ſent by foreign States and Princes, at the Deſire of the Ro- 


nan Senate, or Generals, and were allow'd a ſer Pay from 
the Republick ; whereas the Socii receiv'd no Conſideration 


for their Service, but a Diſtribution of Corn. 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of the EVOCATT. 


T HE moſt eminent Degree of Soldiers were the Evocati, 
taken as well out of Allies as Citizens, out of Horſe as 


Foot, not by Force, but at the Requeſt and Intreaty of the 
loſuls, or other Officers: For 55 Purpoſe Letters were 
commonly diſpatch'd to every particular Man whom they 

celign'd thus to invite into their Service. Theſe were old 
| experienc'd Soldiers, and generally ſuch as had ſerv'd out 

their legal Time, or had receiv'd particular Marks of Favour 
5 Reward of their Valour, on which Accounts they were 
h Hd Emeriti, and Beneficiarii : Scarce any War was under- 
aken, but a great Number of thefe were invited into the Ar- 
my, therefore they had the Honour to be reckon'd almoſt 
qual with the Centuricns. In the Field they uſ ually guarded 
the chief Standard, being excus'd from all the Military Drud- 
er, of ſtanding on the Watch, labouring in the Works, 
2d other ſervile Employment, . The 
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The Emperor Ga/ba gave the fame Name of Fnycy;; x 
a ſelect Band of young Gentlemen of the Hzueſtrian 2 
whom he kept as a Guard in his Palace (a). , 


| (a) Sueton. in Galb. c. 10. 


The ſeveral Kinds of the Roman Foot, and their Di. 
viſion into Manipuli, Cohorts, and Legions. 


THE whole Roman Infantry was divided into four Sorts 
Velites, Haſtati, Principes, and Triarii © 
The Velites were commonly ſome of the Tyro's, or young 
Soldiers, of mean Condition, and lightly arm'd. They had 
their Name à vo/an4o, or à velocitate, trom their Swiftneſs 
and Expedition, They ſeem not to have been divided into 
diſtinct Bodies or Companies, but to have hover'd in looſe | 
- Opane prove: he Army; oe ii _— 
The Haſtati were ſo called, becauſe they uſed in ancient 
Times to fight with Spears, which were afterwards laid afide, | 
as incommodious; theſe were taken out the next in Age to 
the Velttes. 355 5 

The Principes were generally Men of middle Age, and of 
greateſt Vigour; tis probable that, before the Inſtitution of 
the Haſtati, they uſed to begin the Fight, whence they bor- 
row'd their Name. pn . 

The Tyiarii were commonly Veterans, or hardy old Sol. 
diers, of long Experience and approved Valour, They had 
their Name from their Poſition, being marſhalled in the 
third Place, as the main Strength and Hopes of their Party. 
They are ſometimes called Pilarii, from their Weapons the 
Every one of theſe grand Diviſions, except the Yehtes, 
compos'd thirty Manipuli, or Companies; every Mani pulli. 
made two Centuries, or Ordine .. | 

Three Manipuli, one of the Haſtati, another of the 
Principes, and a third of the Triari, compos d a Coburs. 
Among theſe, one was fill'd with ſome of the choiceſt Sol- 
diers and Officers, obtaining the honourable Title of . — 
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lors. We meet too with the Pretoria Cahors, inſtituted 

h Heipio Niimautiitis; ſelected for the moſt part out of 

{8 Evocati or Reformades, and oblig'd only to attend on 

the Prætor or General: And this gave Original to the Præ- 

ini, the Life-Guard of the Emperors. 5 

Ten Cohorts made up a Legion; The exact Number of 

Foot, in ſuch a Battalion, Romulus fix dat Three thouſand ; 

though P/rtarch aſſures us, that, after the Reception of the 

Wines into Nome, he encreas'd it to Six thouſand, The com- 

mon Number afterwards, in the firſt Times of the Free State, 

ws Four thouſand : In the War with Hannibal, it aroſe to 

Five thouſand, After this, tis probable they ſunk to about 

Four thouſand, or Four thouſand two hundred again; which 

vas the Number in the Time of Polybins, 

nn the Age of Julius Ceſar, we don't find any Legions ex- 

Wl c:cding the Pohhbian Number of Men; and he himſelf ex- 
prefsly ſpeaks of Two Legions, that did not make above 
deren thouſand between them (a). is 

The Number of Legions, kept in Pay together, was differ- 
ent, according to the various Times and Occafions. During 
the Free State, Four Legions were commonly fitted up every 
Tear, and divided between the Two Couſtuls: Yet in Caſes of 
Neceſſity, we ſometimes meet with no leſs than Sixteen or 
Eighteen in Livy. Ea ns F 

Auguſtus maintain'd a Standing Army of Twenty three, or 
(as ſome will have it) of Twenty five Legions ; but in After- 
times we ſeldom find ſo many, e 


They borrow'd their Names from the Order in which they 


vere rais d. as Prima, Secunda, Tertia; but becauſe it uſually 
ed, that there were ſeveral Prime, Secs, &c. in ſe- 
reral Places, upon that account they took a Sort of Surname 
belides, either From the Emperors who firſt conſtituted them, 
an Auguſta, Clandiana, Galbiana, Flavia, Ulpia, Trajana, 
Anoniana, or from the Provinces which had been conquer'd | 
aiefly by their Valour ; as Parthica, Scythica, Gallica, Ara- 
ice, Ke. Or from the Names of the particular Deities, for 
whom their Commanders had an eſpecial Honour, as Ni- 
7919, and Apollinaris: Or from the Region where they had 
mer Quarters ; as Crerenffs, Cyrenaica, Bri rannica, &c. Or 
ries upon account of the leſſer Accidents ; as Aljutrix, 
"Or, Fulminatrix, Rapax, &c. . 


(a Commentar, lib, $o 


CHAP. 


The Divifion of the CAVALRY, and of the AL Jig 
T H E Horſe required to every Legion was three hundred, 


1 divided into ten Turmæ, or Troops, thirty to a Troy, | 0 
we Turma making three Decuriæ, or Bodies of ten Man, . 
This Number of three hundred they termed juſus Fyui. | T: 
tatus, and is underſtood as often as we meet with Legio cu 
ſuo Equitart, or Legio cum juſto Equitatu, And tho we lo 
now and then find a different Number, as two hundred in 775 
a Place or two of Livy and Ceſar ; yet we muſt ſuppoſe Le 
this Alteration to have proceeded from ſome n N 
Cauſe, and conſequently to be of no Authority again the ! 
common Current of Hiſtorx. 1 
The foreign Troops, under which we may now comprize — 
the Socii and Auxiliaries, were not divided, as the Citizens, 00 
into Legions, but firſt into two great Bodies, termed Ale, 1 
or Cornua, and thoſe again into Companies, uſually of the iy 
ſame Nature with thoſe of the Romans ; though, as to thi, WW: f 
we haye little Light in Hiſtory, as a Matter of ſmall Impor- E 
tance. LEY | 1 8 a 
We may further remark, That the Forces which the R6- w 
mans borrow'd of the Confederate States were equal to thei 
own in Foot, and double in Horſe ; tho? by diſpoſing and be 
dividingthem with great Policy and Caution, they prevent: gr, 


ed any Deſign that they might poſſibly entertain againſt the 
natural Forces; for about a third Part of the foreign Hotte 
and a fifth of the Foot, was ſeparated from the reſt, under 
the Name of Extraordinarii; and a more choice Pan of 
| thoſe with the Title of Abletti 
In the Time of the Emperors, the Auxiliary Forces wt 
commonly honour'd with the Name and Conſtitution 0 
Legions, though the more ancient Appellation of Ale fit 
quently occurs. 20S 1 
They were called Ale from their Poſition in the Ami 
and therefore we muſt expect ſometimes to find the fut f 
Name applied to the Roman Soldiers, when they happend! 
ro have the ſame Stations, RE 841 
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The Officers in the Roman Army; and firſt of the 
Centurions and Tribunes; with the Commanders 


of the Horſe, and of the Confederate Forces. 

| HE Military Officets may be divided, according to Lp- 
"fs, into Proper and Common, the firſt preſiding over 

ſome particular Part, as the Centurions and Tribunes, the 


other uſing W eh Authority over the whole Force, as the 


Icgati and the General. 5 
We can't have a tolerable Notion of the Centurions, with- 
tut remembring what has been already deliver'd ; That every 


one of the Thirty Manipuli in a Legion was divided into 
Two Oraines, or Ranks; and, conſequently the Three Bo- 


dies of the Haſtari, Principes, and Triarii, into Twenty 
Orders a-piece, as into Ten Manipuk. Now every Mani- 


fulus was allow d 'T'wo Cenrurions, or Captains; One to each 


© Order or Century: And, to determine the Point of Priority 


between them, they were created at Two different Electi- 


ons. The Thirty, who were made firſt, always took the 


Precedency of their Fellows, and therefore commanded the 


Right Hand Orders, as the others did the Left. 
he Tyiarii, or Pilani, being eſteem'd the moſt Honour- 
able, had their Centurions elected firſt; next to them the 
Principes, and afterwards the Haſtati; whence they were 
call'd primus & ſecuꝛndus Pilns, primus & ſecuudus Pri 2ceps, 
primus & ſecunaus Haſtatus; and ſo on. 3 


times in Hiſtorians, for the Centurions of thoſe Orders; and 
the ſame Centurions are ſometimes ſtyl'd Pyiucipes Ordinum, 


and Princi pes Centuriouum. 


We may take Notice too, what a large Field there lay for 
Promotion ; firſt, through all the Orders of the Haſtari, then 
ny through the Principes; and afterwards from the laſt 

der of the Jriarii, to the Primipilus the moſt Honoura- 


ble of the CentiFions, and who deſerves to be particularly 


de crib'd; | 


* Tui 


Here it may be obſerv'd, That primi Ordines ls usd ſome- 
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194 De ROMAN Part] 
Ibis Officer, beſides his Name of Primipilus, went unde, 
the ſeveral Titles of Dux Legionis, Præfectus Legionis, Prin 
Centurionum, and Primus Centurio; and was the Centurinf 
the Right Hand Order of the firſt Manipulus of the Trig, 
ans or Pilani, in every Legion. He preſided over all the c. 
ther Centurions; and, generally, gave the Word of Command 
in Exerciſes and Engagements, by Order of the Tribune; Be. 
ſides this, he had the Gare of the Eagle, or chief Standard at 
the Legion: Hence, Aquile præeſſe is to bear the Dignity d 
Primipilus; and, hence, Aquila is taken by Pliny fer the 
ſaid Office; and Zuvenal ſeems to intimate the ſame; 
Ut locupletem Aquilam tibi Sexageſinms annus 
Aaferat. Sat. 14. 1 
Nor was this Station only honourable, but very profitable 
too; for he had a {ſpecial Stipend allow'd him, probably u 
much as a Knight's Eſtate ; and, when he left that Charge, 
was reputed equal to the Members of the Equeſtrian Order, 
bearing the Title of Primipilarius; in the ſame Manner a 
thoſe, who had diſcharg'd the greateſt Civil Offices, wee 
ſtyl'd ever after Conſulares, Cenſorii, Prætorii, Quæ uri, 
and Zain, „ 
The Badge of the Centurion's Office was the Vitis or Rod 
which they bore in their Hand, whence vitem poſcere imports 
the ſame as to ſue for a Centurion's Place. The Evocati too 
had the Privilege of ufing Vitis, as being in all Reſpeds n- 
ther ſuperior to the Centurions. 8 — 
As to the Reaſon why this Rod ſhould be made of a Vine 
branch, an old Scholiaſt upon Fr:venal has a merry Fancy, 
that Bacchus made Uſe of ſuch a Scepter in his Martial Ex 
pedition, and recommended the Uſe of it to PoRterity. 
Beſides the Certurions, every Manipulus had Two Vexi 
larii or Enſigns; and every Centurion choſe Two Optine, 
or Succentiufiones, to be his Deputies or Lieutenants. 
The Tyibunes owe their Name and Original to Rumullus 
Inſtitution, when he choſe Three Officers in chief of that 
Nature, out of the Three Tribes into which he divided his 
City. The Number afterwards encreas'd to Six in * 
Legion. They were created, as at firſt by the Kings, 10 
afterwards by the Conſuls for ſome Time, ill about 
A. J. C. 393, when the People aſſum'd this Right U 
themſelves: And though in the War with Perſus King 


of Macedon, this Privilege was regain d by the = 
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ſuls (4), yet we find that in the very ſame War, it quickly 


after they divided this Power between them, one half of the 
Jribunes being aſſign'd by the Conſuls, the other half elect- 


Ruttli ; becauſe one Riltilius Rufus preferr'd a Law in their 


were ſometimes taken out of the Equeſtrian and Senatorian 
Orders: And in the Time of the Cæſars, moſt (if not all) of 
the Tribunes ſeem to have been either Senators or Knights. 
Upon which Account, they were divided into the Laficla- 


ing to the former, and the anguſtus clavus to the latter. 
The Buſineſs of the Tyibunes was to decide all Controver- 


the Care of the Works and Camp, and ſeveral other Parti- 
culars, which will fall under our Notice upon ſome other 
Occaſion, pu 


fame Manner as the Eguites; and, becauſe their Office was 
extremely deſir d, to encourage and promote as many as 


nes their Command laſted but Six Months. For the 


nowledge of both theſe Cuſtoms, we are beholden to one 


Verſe of Juvenal, Sat. ). 


Semeſtri varum digitos circumligat auro. 


Every Turma, or Troop of Horſe, had Three Decurions, 


vr Captains of Ten; but he, that was firſt elected, com- 

manded the Troop, and others were but his Lieutenants 

tho every one of the Decurions had an Optio or Deputy un- 
der him. 

As to the Confederate or Foreign Forces, we are not cer- 

tain how the ſmaller Bodies of them were commanded ; but 


it ſeems molt probable, that the Romans generally marſhall'd 
them according to their own Diſcipline, and affign'd them Of. 
fcers of the ſame Nature with thoſe of the Legions. But the 
| Two Az, or great Diviſions of the Allies, we are aſſurd had 


each a Prefett appointed them by the Roman Conſul, who 
govern d in the fame Manner as the Legionary 7ibunes. 


0 Vide Lv. L 42. (b) Vide Liv. l. 43. & Vide Aſcon, Padian. in Herrin. 
2 KA. 


frer return'd to the People (5). *Tis probable, that ſoon 


ed by the People. The former Sort were term'd Rigfuli, or 


behalf. The others Cojnitiati, becauſe they obtain'd their 
Command by the Publick Votes in the Comitia (c). They 


oil, and the Anguſticlavit ; the latus clavus properly belong- 
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fies in the Army; to give the Word to the Watch; beſides 


They had the Honour of wearing a Gold-Ring, in the 
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nag'd all Affairs by his Permiſſion, whence Ceſar calls their 


e HA FR Mil. 
The Legati, and the Imperator, or General. 


: 2 HE Deſign of the Legati, at their firſt Inſtitution, wa; | 
not ſo much to command, as to adviſe. The Senate 
ſelecting ſome of the oldeſt and molt prudent Members to 

aſſiſt the General in his Councils. Dionyſins calls this The 

moſt Honourable aud Sacred Office among the Romans, bearing 
ce only the Authority of a Commander, but, withal, tle 

Santlity and Veneration of a Prieſt (a). And he and Poke: 

bius give them no other Name than IIgeaCy), Ilges67 4 
guuCeno, Elaers, or Elders and Counſellors. | 

They were choſe commonly by the Conſuls; the Authori- 
ty of the Senate, concurring with their Nomination: Tho' | 
this was ſometimes lighted, or contradicted, as appears from 
Cicero, in his Orations for Sexris, and againſt Vatimins, 

They commanded in chief under the General, and ma- 


Power Opera fiduciaria (V). And, when the Conſul or Pe. 
conſult was abſent, they had the Honour of uſing the Faſce, 
and were intruſted with the ſame Charge as the Officer 
whom they repreſented. 

As to the Number of the Tegati, we have no Certainty; 
but we may ſuppoſe this to have depended upon the Pleaſure 

of the General, and upon the Nature and Conſequence of the 

Affair, in which they were engag'd : However we have tole- 
rable Ground to aſſign One to every Legion. 1 
Under the Emperors, there were Two Sorts of Leg), 
Conſulares and Pretori: ; the firſt of which commanded 
whole Armies, as the Emperors Lieutenant-Generals ; and 
the other only particular Legions. | 5 

The General excell'd all other Officers, not only, becauſe 
he had the chief Command of the whole Army, Horſe and 

Foot, Legions and Auxiliarics; but eſpecially as he was allow- | 
ed the Auſpicia, or the Honour of taking Omens, by Help 
of the Diviners, which made a very ſolemn Ceremony ina 


(] Lien. Halicarn. I. 11. (6) Bells Civil. I. 2. | 
J 55 icarn (b) Bells Martial 
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rartial Expeditions. Hence they were ſaid, gerere rem ſits 
diet 5 ſuis avis: This was molt properly applied, 
when they did not act in Perſon: as Sue toni, when he 
ceckons up the Conquelts of Augilſtuls, expreſſes himſelf, Do- 
muit autem Puri autin, partim auſpicis ſts, &c. (a). 

Machiavel (O) highly extols the Wiſdom of the Romans in 
allowing their Generals unlimited Commiſſions, by which they 
were impower' d to fight or not to fight; to aſſault ſuch a 
Town, or to march another Way, without Controll; the Senate 
reſerving to themſelves only the Power of making Peace and 


decreeing War, unleſs upon extraordinary Occaſions. This was 
ſeyeral Times the Cauſe of remarkable Victories, that in all 


Probability had been otherwiſe prevented. Thus, when Fabins 
Haximtis had given the Zuſcans a confiderable Defeat at Su- 
yium, and enter d on a Reſolution to paſs the Ciminian Foreſt, 


a very dangerous and difficult Adventure ; he never ſtaid to 


expect further Orders from Reine, but immediately march'd 
his Forces into the Enemies Country, and, at the other Side of 
the Foreſt, gave them a Total Overthrow. In the mean time, 


the Senate, fearing he might venture on ſuch an hazardousAt- 


tempt, ſent the Tr191es of the Commons with other Officers, 


to deſire Fabius that he would not by any Means think of 
ſuch an Enterprize 5 but not arriving till he had effected 


his Deſign, inſtead of hindering his Reſolution, they return'd 
Home with the joyful News of his Succeſs (c). 


The ſetting out of the General was attended with great 


Pomp and Superſtition. The Publick Prayers and Sacrifices for 
his Succeſs being finiſh'd, he, habited in a richPa/udamenttim, 
a Robe of Purple or Scarlet, interwoven with Gold, begun his 


March out of the City, accompanied with a vaſt Retinue of 


all Sexes and Apes ; eſpecially, if the Expedition were under- 
taken againſt any potent or renowned Adverſary; all Perſons 
being defirous to ſee, and follow with their Wiſhes, him on 
whom all their Hopes and Fortunes depended. | _ 

If it would not be too minute, we might add a Deſcripti- 


on of the GeneraPs Led Horſes, with their rich Trappings 


of Purple and Cloth of Gold; ſuch as Dionyſius tells us they 


brought to honeſt Onmus the Dictator, in Lieu of thoſe he 
had left with his Plough : Or, as that of Pompey the Great, 


which lurarch mentions to have been taken by the Enemy 
in the War with Hertorius. 
(2) Suet, in Avg. C 21, (b) Machiavel's Diſcouyſe on Liv. (ce) Liv. 1. 9. 
N z The 
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198 The ROMAN Part Il, 
The old Romans had one very ſuperſtitions Fancy in refe. 
rence to the General, that if he would conſent to be aue 
or ſacrificed to iter, Mars, the Earth, and the Infemal 
Gods; all the Mistortunes, which otherwiſe might have ha 
pen'd to his Party, would, by Vertue of that pious AR, be 
transferr'd on their Enemies. This Opinion was confirm' 
by ſeveral ſucceſsful Inſtances, and particularly in the mo 
renowned Family of the Decii; of whom, the Father, Son 
and Grandſon, all devoted themſelves for the Safety of their 
Armies: The firſt being Conſul with Marlins, in the Wir 
againſt the Latius; and perceiving the Left-Wing, which 
he commanded, to give back, he call'd out to Valerius the 
High- Prieſt to perform on him the Ceremony of Conſecrs- 
tion, (which we find deſcrib'd by Liuy in his Eighth Book) 
and immediately ſpurr'd his Horſe into the thicket of the 
Enemies Forces, where he was kill'd, and the Roman Army 
gain'd the Battle. His Son died in the ſame Manner in the 


Tiſcan War, and his Grandſon in the War with Pyrrhus; 


in both which, the Romas were ſucceſsful, Juvenal has 
left them this deſerv d Encomium in his Eighth Satyr: 


Plebeie Deciorum anime, flevein frernunt 
Nomina : fro totis Legionivus hi tamen, & pro 
Omnibus auxiliis, atque mmi pube Latina 
Sufficient Diis inſernis Terreque Parenti ; 
Pluris enim Decii quam qui ſervantur ab illis. 


From a mean Stock the pious Decii came, 
Small their Eſtates, and Vulgar was their Name: 
Yet ſuch their Virtue, that their Loſs alone, 
For R772 and all our Legions cou'd atone ; 
Their Country's Doom they by their own retriev'd, 
Themſelves more worth than all the Hoſt they ſav d. 
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CHAP: IK 
Of the Roman Arms and Weapons, 


OR the Knowledge of this SubjeR, we need not take up 


L with the common Diviſion into Offenſive and Defenſive, 


but rather rank them both together, as they belong'd to the 
ſeveral Sorts of Soldiers already diitinguiſh'd, _ 
As to the Velites, their Arms were the Spaniſh Swords, 


which the Romans thought of the belt Shape and Temper, 
and fitteſt for Execution, being ſomething like the Turkiſh 


Scymetars, but more ſharp at the Point. 
Haſte, or Javelins, Seven in Number to every Man, very 
light and ſlender. 5 5 
Parma, a Kind of round Buckler, Three Foot in Diame- 
ter, of Wood cover d with Leather. 


Galea, or Galerns, a light Caſque for their Head, gene- 
rally made of the Skin of ſome wild Beaſt, to appear the 


more terrible. Hence Virgil, 
2 Fubvoſque lupi de pelle galeros. 
and Propertius, 3 5 
Et galea hirſuta compta lupina juba, 
t ſeems probable, that after the Time when the Socii were 


admitted into the Roman Le 72 the particular Order of the 


Velites was di ſcontinu'd, and ſome of the youngeſt Soldiers 
were choſe out upon Occaſion to ſkirmiſh before the main 


Body. Hence we find, among the Light Forces in the Times 


of the Emperors, the Sagittarii and Funditores, the Darters 
and Slingers, who neve r conſtituted any Part of the proper 


Velites. And ſo, before the Inſtitution of the Velites, we meet 


with the Rorarii, whom Salluſt calls Ferentarii, who per- 
fomed the ſame Duty, with ſeveral Sorts of Weapons. 

Some attribute the like Imployment to the Accenſi; but 
theſe were rather Supernumerary Recruits, or a Kind of 


verjeants in the more ancient Armies. 

The Arms of the Haſtati, Principes and Tria 
great Meaſure the ſame, and therefore Polybins has not divi- 
ded them in his Deſcription, but ſpeaks of them all together. 
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Their Sword was the ſame as that of the Velites 


we obſerve any Thing more about it, only that ch Bens e 0 

Soldiers us'd commonly to wear it on their Right: ſide 1 new 

it might not hinder their Shield, tho' they are often : _ Jror 

—_— . in ancient Monuments. | — 9 * 

eir other Arms, worth our Notice, w 1 = 

the Pilum, the Gala, and the Lorica. . ys T _ TY 

The Scutum was a Buckler of Wood, the Parts being join rg 

ed together with little Plates of Iron, and the whole c l ” 

with a Bull's Hide: An Iron-plate went about it without 1 

to keep off Blows, and another within, to hinder it from 5 

taking any Damage by lying on the Ground: In the Middle S 

was an Iron-boſs or Cinbo jutting out, very ſerviceable to * 

lance off Stones and Darts, and ſometimes to preſs violent. N 

ly upon the Enemy, and drive all before them. They ar = 
to be diſtinguiſhed from the Clyper, which were leſs, and 

quiee round, belonging more properly to other Nations: | 

tho”, for ſome little Time, us'd by the Romans. The Fun | 

themſelves were of Two Kinds; the Ovara and the Imbri 

cata; the former in a plain oval Figure 3 the other oblong, th 

and bending inward, like a half Cylinder. Polybius makes WM i 

the Scuta Four Foot along, and Plutarch calls them vol ite th 

reaching don to the Feet (a). And 'tis very probable, that 1 

they cover'd almoſt the whole Body, ſince in /zvy we meet ad 

with Soldiers who ſtood on the Guard, ſometimes ſleeping WM ar 

with their Head laid on their Shield, having fix'd the other Fj 

Part of it on the Earth (). e e 8 
0 The Pilum was a Miſtive Weapon, which, in a Charge, 
3 they darted at the Enemy. It was commonly Four-iquare, 
= but ſometimes round, compos'd of a Piece ot Wood about 

'Three Cubits long, and a Slip of Iron of the ſame Length, \ 


| hooked and jagged at the End. They took abundance of 
Care in joining the T'wo Parts together, and did it ſo artifi- 
cially, that it ſhould ſoòner bs in the Iron itſelf than in 
the Joint. Every Man had Two of theſe Pile; and this 

Number the Poets allude to: + e 


Dina manu lato criſpans haſtilia ferre, Vire, An. . 


Ju duo ſola mans geſtans acclivia mont. ä 
| Fixerat, iutorquet jacullg. Statius 7 c hail. 2. 
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(. Aarius, in the Cimbrian War, contriv'd theſe Pile after a 


ew Faſhion : For before, where the Wood- way join'd to the 


Tron, it was made faſt with two Iron Pins: Now Marius let 


ne of them alone as it was, and pulling out the other, put 


a weak wooden Peg in its Place; contriving it ſo, that when 


was fuck in the Enemies Shield, it ſhould not ſtand out- 
ht as formerly; but, the wooden Peg breaking, the Iron 
ſhould bend, and ſo the Javelin ſticking faſt by its crooked 


rig 
| Point, ſhould weigh down the Shield E 477. 


he Galea was a Head-Piece, or Morrion, coming down 
to the Shoulders, commonly of Braſs: Tho' Plutarch tells us, 
that Camillus order'd thoſe of his Army to be Iron, as the 


ſtronger Metal (b). The lower Part of this they call'd Buc- 

cla, as we have it in uvemal. x Z 
— Hacla de caſſide Buceula pendens. Sat. 10. 

= 4 Chap-faln Beaver looſely hanging by 
The Cloven Helm. — TE” 


On the Top was the Criſta, or Creſt ; in adarning of which 


the Soldiers took great Pride. In the Time of Polybins they 
wore Plumes of Feathers dy'd of various Colours, to render 
themſelves beautiful to their Friends, and terrible to their E- 
nemies, as the Tuts do at preſent. But in moſt of the 
old Monuments we find the Creſts repreſented otherwiſe, 


and not much different from thoſe on the Top of our Mo- 


dem Head-Pieces, Virgil mentions the Feathers on a par- 


* 


ticular Occaſion: 

Cujus oborine furgunt de vertice penn. Mn. 10, 
Fang he deſcribes zzertins's Creſt, as made ofa Horſe's 
hs + wed CES N | 


-— Criſtaque hirſutus equina. En. 7. 


But whatever the common Soldiers had for their Creſt, 


thoſe of the Officers were more ſplendid and curious ; being 
uſually work'd in Gold or Silver, and reaching quite croſsthe 


Helmet for Diſtinction-ſake. If we might ſpeak of thoſe of 
Foreign Commanders, the Creſt of King Pyrrhus, as very ſin- 
gular,would deſerve our Remark ; which Plutarch deſcribes 


4 made of two Goats Horns (c) 


(2) Tlarch in Mario, (% Idem in Camill. (e) Idem in Pyrrho. 
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The Lorica was a Brigandine or Coat of Mail, generally 


made of Leather, and work'd over with little Hooks of Iron 


and ſometimes adorn'd with ſmall Scales of thin Gold: as We 
find in Virgil. be 


Loricam conſertam hamis, En. z. 
And, 
Nec atuplici ſquama lorica ſiaelis & auro. En. 9. 


Sometimes the Lorica were a ſort of Linnen Caſſocks, ſuch 


as Suetoniis attributes to Galba, and like that of Alexanter 
in Plutarch; or thoſe of the Spaniſh Troops deſcrib'd by 
Polybius in his Account of the Battle of Canne., | 


The poorer Soldiers, who were rated under a thouſand 
Drachms, inſtead of this Brigandine, wore a Pedtoralb, or 
Breaſt-Plate of thin Braſs, about twelve Fingers Ebert and 


this, with what has been already deſcrib'd, render'd them 


compleatly arm'd; unleſs we add Ocreꝶ or Greaves, which 
they wore on their Legs; which perhaps they borrow'd (as 
many other Cuſtoms ) from the Grecians, ſo well known by 


In theelder Times of the Romans, their Horſe us d only a 


round Shield, with a Helmet on their Head, and a couple of 
Javelins in their Hands; 8 Part of their Body being left 
without Defence. But as 
veniencies to which they were hereby expos'd, they begun to 


oon as they found the great Incon- 


arm themſelves like the Grecian Horſe, or much like their 


own Foot, only their Shield was a little ſhorter and ſquare, 
and their Launce or Javelin thicker with 17 at each End, 


ſerviceable. 


that, if one miſcarried, the other might 
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CHAP. X 


The Order of the Roman Army drawn up in Battalia. 


H E N the Officers marſhall'd the Army ia order to an 

Engagement, the Haſtati were plac'd in the Front in 
ick and firm Ranks; the Principes behind them, but not al- 
together ſo cloſe ;and after them the Tyiarii, in ſo wide and 
looſe an Order, that, upon Occaſion, they could receive both 
the Principes and the 
The Velites, and in latter Times the Bow-men and Slingers, 
were not drawn up in this regular Manner, but diſpos'd of 


either before the Front of the Haſtati, or ſcatter d up and 


down among the void Spaces of the ſame Haſtati, or ſome- 
times plac'd in two Bodies in the Wings; but where: ever they 
were rd, theſe Light Soldiers began the Combat, skirmiſh- 
ing in flying Parties with the firſt Troops of the Enemy. If 
they prevail'd, which very ſeldom . "Ps they proſecuted 
the Victory; but upon a Repulſe they fell back by the Flanks 
of the Army, or rallied again in the Rear. When they were 
retir'd, the Haſtati ad vanc'd againſt the Enemy; and in caſe 


they found themſelves over-power'd, retiring ſoftly toward the 


Principes, fell into the Intervals of their Ranks, and, together 


with them, renew'd the Fight. But if the Principes and the 


| Haiſtati thus join'd were too weak to ſuſtain the Fury of the 


Battle, they all fell back into the wider Intervals of the Tri- 


a11;and then all together being united into a firm Maſs, they 
made another Effort, much more impetuous than any before: 


lf this Aſſault prov d ineffectual, the r was intirely loſt, as 


to the Foot, there being no farther Reſerves. 

This Way of marſhalling the Foot was exactly like the Or- 
der of Trees, which Gardiners call the Onincunx zwhich is 
admirably compar'd to it in Virgil (a) Mags 


Ut ſepe ingenti bello cum longa cohortes 
Explicuit Legio, & campo ſtetit agmen aperto, 


(a4) Georg. 3. 
Di re- 


aſtati into their Body, in any Diſtreſs. 


7 
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Directæque aces, ac late fluctuat emnis 

Are renidenti tellus, necalum horrida miſcent 
Prælia, ſed aubins meaiis Mars errat in armiß: 
Omnia ſint paribus numeris dimenſa viarum, 
Non enmmum modo uti paſcat proſpettns inanem ; 

Sed quia non aliter vires dabit oinnibus equas 
Terra, neque in vacuum poterunt ſe exteudere rami. 


As Legions in the Pield their Front diſplay, 
To try the Fortune of ſome doubtful Day, 
And move to meet their Foes with ſober Pace, 
Strict to their Figure, tho' in wider Space, 
Before the Battle joins, while from atar 
The Field yet glitters with the Pomp of War ; 
And equal Mars, like an impartial Lord, 
Leaves all to Fortune, and the Dint of Sword; 
So let thy Vines in Intervals be ſet, 98 8 
But not their Rural Diſcipline for: et. 
| Indulge their Width, ad add a roomy Space, 
That their extremeſt Lines may ſcarce embracc. 
Nor this alone t' indulge a vaſt Delight, 
And make a pleaſing Proſpect for the Sight: 
Eut for the Ground itſelf, this only Way 


Can equal Vigour to the Plants convey, (play. 
Which crowded, want the Room their Branches todit- 
CE Mr. Dryden. 


And as the Reaſon of that Poſition of the Trees is not 


only for Beauty and Figure, but that every particular Tree 
may have Room to ſpread its Roots and Boughs, without en- 


tangling and hindering the reſt; ſo in this ranking of the 


Men, the Army was not only ſet out to the beſt Advantage, 


and made the greateſt Show, but every particular Soldier had 
free Room to uſe his Weapons, and to withdraw himſelf be. 


| tween the void Spaces behind him, without occaſioning 4") 


Confuſion or Diſturbance. es 52 
The Stratagem of rallying thus three Times, has been rec! 


kon'dalmoſt the whole Art andSecret ofthe Roman Diſcipline; 


and'twas almoſt impoſſible it ſhou'd prove unſucceſsful,ii duly 
obſerv'd: For Fortune, in every Engagement, muſt have faild 
them three ſeveral Times, before they could be routed: an 


the Enemy mutt have had the Strength and Reſolution » 5 
. | oo * vere 


— — * 
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| come them in three ſeveral Encounters, for the Deciſion of 
"ne Battel 3 whereas moſt other Nations, and even the Gre” 
aan themſelves, drawing up their whole Army, as it were, 
into one Front, truſting themſelves and Fortunes to the Suc- 
of; of a fingle Charge. . . EST 
The Roman Cavalry was poſted at the two Corners of the 
Army, like the Wings on a Body, and fought ſometimes on 
Foot, ſome times on Horſe- back, as Occafion requir'd, in the 
{:me Manner as our Dragoons : The Confederate, or Auxi- 
| liary Forces, compos'd the two Points of the Battle, and 
cover'd the whole Body of the Romans. _ + 
As to the Stations of the Commanders, the General com- 
monly took up his Poſt near the Middle of the Army, between 
the Principes and the Triarii, as the fitteſt Place to pre Or- 
ders equally to all the Troops. Thus Virgil diſpoſes of 
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Turnus: 


— Aſedio Dix agmine Turnus 
Vertitur Arma tenens.— An. 9. 


The Legati and Tribumes were uſually poſted by him; 
unleſs the Former were order'd to command the Wings, or 
the others ſome particular Part of the Army. 

The Centurions ſtood every Man at the Head of his Cen- 
tury to lead them up; tho' ſometimes, out of Courage and 
| Honour, they e themſelves in the Van of the Army: 
As Salluſt reports of Catiline, that he poſted all his choice 
Centurions, with the Evocati, and the Flower of the Com mon 
doldiers, in the Front of the Battle. But the Primipili, or 
Chief Centurions, had the Honour to ſtand with the Tribunes, 
near the General's Perſon. 1 95 

The common Soldiers were plac'd in ſeveral Ranks, at the 
Diſcretion of the Centurionus, according to their Age,Strength, 
ad Experience, every Man having three Foot ſquare allow'd 
him to manage his Arms in: And 'twas moſt religiouſly 
obſery'd in their Diſcipline, never to abandon their Ranks, 
Or break their Order upon any Account. 55 

But beſides the common Methods of drawing up this Ar- 
, which are ſufficiently explain'd by every Hiſtorian of a- 
y Note, there were ſeveral other very ſingular Methods of 
"ming their Battel into odd Shapes, according to the Na- 1 
| te of the Enemy's Body. oo 14 

Such | 4 
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Buch as the Cuneus; when an Army was rang'd in the k 
gure of a Wedge, the moſt proper to pierce and break the O. 
der of the Enemy. This was otherwiſe call'd Capur foi. 
num, which in ſome Meaſure it reſembled, 

The Globus; when the Soldiers caſt themſelves into am 
round Body, practis'd uſually in Caſes of Extremity. 
The Forfex, an Army drawn up as it were into the Pom 
of a Pair of Sheers. It ſeems to have been invented on Pu- 
poſe to receive the Cieus, in caſe the Enemy ſhou d male 
uſe of that Figure. For while he endeavour'd to open, and ast 
were, to cleave their Squadrons with his Wedge, by keeying 
their Troops open like the Sheers, and receiving him inthe 
Middle, they not only hinder'd the Damage deſign d to their 
own Men, but commonly cut the adverſe Body in Pieces, 

The Serra, an oblong ſquare Figure, after the Faſhion of 
a Tower, with very few Men ina File, and the Files extend. 
ed to great Length. This ſeems of very ancient Origina, 
as being mention'd in Homer : 


oi 2e ug agias air} uus. Iliad. l. 


The Serra, or Saw, when the firſt Companies in the Front 
of the Army, beginning the Engagement, ſometimes mai: 
ed, and ſometimes drew back; ſo that by the Help ot a lag 
Fancy, one might find ſome Reſemblance between them and 
the Teeth of that Inſtrument. 
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CHIP xr: 


The Enſigus and Colours; the Muſick ; the Word in 
Engagements ; the Harangues of the General, 


HERE are jenvenl, Things {till behind, relating to the : 


Army, very obſervable, before we come to the Camp and 
| Diſcipline ; ſuch as the Enſigns, the Muſick, the Word or 
Sion in Engagements, and the Harangues of the General. 
As tothe Enſigns, they were either proper to the Foot, or 
to the Horſe, Enfigns, belonging to the Foot, were either 
the common one of the whole Legion, or the particular ones 
of the ſeveral Manipuli. „„ ans, 
The common Enſign of the whole Legion was an Eagle 
of Gold or Silver, fix'd on the Top of a Spear, holding a 
Thunderbolt in his Talons, as ready to deliver it. That this 
was not peculiar to the Romans, is evident from the Teſti- 
mony of Xeop/072 5 who informs us, That the Royal Enſign 


of Cyr125 was a golden Eagle ſpread over a Shield, and faſten d 


on a Spear; and that the ſame was {till us'd by the Perſian 
Kings (4). 


What the Enfignsof the Manipui formerly were, the very 


Words points out to us; for as Ovid expreſſes it, 


Pertica ſuſpenſes portabat longa Mani plos, 
Unge Manplaris nominga miles habet. 


Manipulus properly fignifying a Wiſp of Hay, ſuch as in 


ruder Times the Soldiers carried on a Pole for an Enfign. 


But this was in the ruſtick Age of Rome ; afterwards they 


madc uſe of a Spear with a tranſverſe Piece on the Top, almoſt 


5 a Croſs ; and ſometimes with a Hand on the Top, in al- 
won to Manipululs: below the tranſverſe Part was faſten'd 


one little orb; 


Times, of the Emperors. 


(a) De Inſtit. Jri, lib. 7. 


All- 


icular Shield, or more, in which they ſometimes 
paced the ſmaller Images of the Gods, and in latter 


F ning apt 7 aGlobe faſten'd on the Head of : Sp _ 
erve for t cen of 5 | * 
det is Uſe, in Token of the Conqueſt of the te 
The Enfign of the Horſe was not ſoli AYP 
or oe almoſt _ = Colours, f. ye Tory, 
eſe were commonly the ; of 1 
| "Th Purple 1 een e 
e Religious Care, the Soldiers took 
extraordinary; they worſhipp'd them, de by Hen 
curr'd certain Death, if they loſt them. Hence 'twas: * 
Stratagem in a dubious Engagement, for the Cd 
ſnatch the Enſigns out of the Bearers Hands, and throw th ; 
among the Troops of the Enemy, knowing, that their Mer 
would venture the extremeſt Danger to recover them 7 
= As for the ſeveral Kinds of Standards and Banners. Intro- 
duc'd by the later Emperors, juſt before Chriſtianit and 
— not Ave not fall under the preſent Enquiry.ahid 
o t | 988 3 Ro 
the Common neat. flouriſhing and vigorous Aves of 
The Romans us d only Wind-mufick in their Army; the In- 
ſtruments, which ſerv d for that Purpoſe, may be gel 
into the Tibe, the Cornua, the Buccing, and the Litui. 
The Tuba is ſuppos'd to have been exactly like our Trum- 
pet, running on wider and wider in a direct Line to the Orifie 
The Cora were bent almoſt round ; they owe their Name 
and Original to the Horns of Beaſts, put to the ſame Uſe 
in the ruder Ages. > ; 
The Buccine ſeem to have had the ſame Riſe, and may de. 
rive their Name from Bos and Cano. "Tis very hard to diſin. 
guiſh theſe from the Coraiia, unleſs they were ſomething lels, 
and not quite ſo crooked : Yet 'tis moſt certain, that they wee 
of a different Species; becauſe we never read of the Corn 
in Uſe with the Watch, or Sentinels, but only theſe Buccine: 
| The Litui were a middle Kind between the Cornus, and 
the Tube, being almoſt ſtraight, only a little turning in at the 
Top, like the Litiuus, or ſacred Rod of the Augur, whenct 
they borrow'd their Name. | . 
I heſe Inſtruments being all made of Braſs, the Players on 
them went under the Name Amneatores, beſides the pati 
cular Terms of Tubicines, Cornicines, Buccinuatores CC. 
and there ſeems to have been a ſet Number aſſign d to 
every Aſanipulus and Turma, beſides ſeveral of a higher 
Order, and common to the whole Legion. In a 4 
Fans the 
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the former took their Station by the Enſign, or Colours, of 
their particular Company, or 'Troop : The others ſtood near 
the Chief Eagle in 4 Ring, hard by the General and Prime 
Officers; and when the Alarm was to be Siren, at the Word 
if the General, theſe latter began it, and were follow'd by 
de common Sound of the reſt, diſpers'd through the ſeveral 
Parts of the Army: 5 E | , | 
geſides this Claſſicum, or Alarm, the Soldiers gave a ge- 
eral Shout at the firſt Encounter (4) which .in latter Ages 
they called Barritus, from a German Original. 73 
This Cuſtom ſeems to have riſen from an Inſtinct of Na- 
Inure, and is attributed almoſt to all Nations that engag'd in 
any Martial Action; as by Homer to the Trojans ; by Taci- 
Is to the Germans; by Livy to the Gauli; by Quintus 
Curtins to the Macedonians and Perſians; by Thucydides, 
Plutarch, and other Authors, to the Grecians. Polyænus, 
honours Pan with the Invention of the Device, when he was 
Lieutenant-General to Bacchus in the Indian Expedition; 
and if ſo, we have a very good Original for the Terrores 
Panici, or Panick Fears, which might well be the Conſe- 
quence of ſuch a diſmal and ſurprizing Clamour. The Ro- 
mans made one Addition to this Cuſtom, at the ſame Time 
caſhing their Arms with great Violence, to improve the 
Strength and Terror of the Noiſe. This they call'd con- 
mio Armorinnn. 5 | . = 
Our famous Milton has given us a noble Deſcription of it, 
sued by the Rebel Angels after their Leader's Speech for 
the renewing of the War: 


He ſpake: And to confirm his Words, out flew. | 
Millions of Flaming Swords, drawn from the Thighs 

Of mighty Cherubims ; the ſudden Blaze | 
Far round illumin'd Hell: Highly they rag d | l 
Againſt the Higheſt, and Fierce with graſped Arms, | 
Claſh'd on their Sounding Shields, the Din of War, Ill 
Hurling Defiance toward the Vault of Heaven, _ 
= Parad. Loft, B. J. 


The Signs of Battel, befides the Claſfcum, were either a Flag 1 
wctandard, erected for that Purpoſe, which Plutarch, in Two | 
everal Places, calls a Purple Robe ; or more properly ſome '" 


(#) Vid, Gell, No, Attic lib, 1. cap. 11. To 5 
Oo Word 1 
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Word or Sentence communicated by the General to the Ch 
Officers, and by them to the whole Army. This comm 
contain'd ſome good Omen; as, Felicitas, Libertas, Vici 
Fortuna Ceſaris, and the like; or elſe the Name of ſome 
Deity, as Julius Ceſar us d Venus Genetrix ; and Augypy 
Apollo. The old Tefera, put to this Uſe, ſeems to have been 
a Sort of Tally deliver'd to every Soldier to diſtinguiſh hin 
from the Enemy; and, perhaps, on that they us'd to inſcrib 
ſome particular Word or Sentence, which afterwards they 
made ule of without the Tally. LT TEE. 
One great Encouragement, which the Soldiers receiyd i 
their Entrance on any Adventure, was from the Harangue d 
the General; who, upon the undertaking an Enterprize, had 
a Throne erected with Green Turt, ſurrounded with the H. 
(ces, Enfigns, and other Military Ornaments ; from whence he 
addreſs'd himſelf to the Army, put them in Mind of the no- 
ble Atchievements of their Anceſtors, told them their own 
Strength, and explain'd to them the Order and Force of the 
Enemy; raifing their Hopes with the glorious Rewards of 
Honour and Victory, and diflipating their Fears by all the 
Arguments that a natural Courage and Eloquence could fiy- 
geſt: This was term'd Allocutio. Which Cuſtom, tho now 
laid aſide as antiquated and uſeleſs, yet is highly commended 
in the ancient Diſcipline, and, without doubt, has been often 
the Cauſe of extraordinary Succeſſes, and the Means of ſtifing 
Sedition, hindering raſh Action, and preventing many unfor: 
tunate Diſorders in the Fieid. 
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CHAP. XII. 
We Form and Diviſion of the Ro M 4 N Can. 


HE Romans were more exact in nothing than in forming 
their Camp; and Two very great Commanders, Philip 

of Macedon, and King Pyrrius, upon View of their admira- 
ble Order and Contrivance herein, are reported to have c 
preſs d the greateſt Admiration imaginable of the Roman * 
and to have thought them more than Barbarians, at 0 
Greciaus term'd all People beſides themſelves, Beben 
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Book IV. 3 "06 of War. is 21 [ 
| Before we take a particular Proſpect of the Camp, we had 
belt diltinguiſh between the Caſtra Aſtiva, and Caſtra Hi- 
bernd: The former were ſometimes light and moveable, ſo 


hat they might be ſet up, or took down, in a Night, and 


then they call'd them {imply Caſtra. At other Times, when 
they delign d to continue long in their Encampments, they 


took more Pains to fortify and regulate them, for the Con- 


venience and Defence of their Men; and then they term'd 
them Caſtra Stativa. en ee ee 


As for the Hiberna, or Winter-Quarters, they were com- 


monly taken up in ſome City or Town, or elſe ſo built and 


| contrived as to make almoſt a Town of themſelves. And 


hence the Antiquarians obſerve, That the Modern Towns, 


whoſe Names end in ceſter, were originally theſe Caſira Hi- | 


berna of the Romans. 


The Figure of the Rowan Camp was Four-{quare, divided 


into Two chief Partitions, the Upper and the Lower. In the 
Upper Partition, were the Pavilion of the General, and the 


Lodgmenis of the chief Officers: In the Lower, were diſpos'd 


the Tents of the common Soldiers, Horſe and Foot. 
The General's Apartment, which they call'd Prætorium 
(becauſe the ancient Larins ſtyl'd all their Commanders 


| Pretores) ſeems to have been of a round Figure: The chief 


Parts of it were the Tyibunal, or General's Pavilion; the 


Augurale ſer afide for Prayers, Sacrifices, and other Religi- 
| ous Ules ; the Apartments of the young Noblemen, who 


came under the Care of the General, to inform themſelves 


in the Nature of the Countries, and to gain ſome Experience 
in Military Affairs: Theſe Gentlemen had the honourable 


Title of Inperatoris Contubernales. 

On the Right: ſide of the Prætorium ood the Quæſtoritun 

| aſlign'd to the Quæſtor, or Treaſurer of the Army; and hard 
by the Forum, ſerving not only for the Sale of Commodities, 


but alſo for the meeting of Councils, and giving Audience to 


Ambaſſadors: This is ſometimes call'd Onintang. | 7 
On the other Side of the Prætorium were lodg'd the Le- 
Sat, or Lieutenant-Generals : And below the Prætorium, 


the Tyibunes took up their Quarters by Six and Six, 0 po- : 


te to their proper Legions, to the End they might the bet- 
ter govern and Ades tren, 33 | 


iN Præfecti of the Foreign Troops were lodg'd at the 
es of the Tyibumes, over-againſt their reſpective Wings: 
n Behind 
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Behind theſe were the Lodgments of the Evocati, and ih 
thoſe of the Extraordinarii and Ablecti Equites, which Bit 
cluded the higher Part of the Camp. Do 
Between the Two Partitions was included a Spot of Gro 
about an Hundred Foot in Length, which they call'd iy. 
cipia, where the Altars and Statues of the Gods, and (yer. 
haps) the chief Enſigns were fix'd all together. 1 
The Middle of the lower Partition, as the moſt honour. 
ble Place, was aſſign d to the Romam Horſe; and next to them 
were quarter d the TyViarii, then the Principes; cloſe by them 
the Haſtati, afterwards the Foreign Horſe; and in the 1; 
- Place he Foreign Foot... Eo 
But the Form and Dimenſions of the Camp can't be & 
well deſcrib'd any other Way, as in a Table, where they are 
expos d to View. However we may remark Two great Pieces 
of Policy in the Way of diſpoſing the Confederate : For in | 
the firſt Place, they divided the whole Body of Foreigners, 
lacing Part in the higheſt Partition of the Camp, and Patt. 
in the lower; and then the Matter was order'd, ſo that they 
ſhould be ſpread in thin Ranks round the Troops of the 
State: So that the latter, poſſeſſing the middle Space, te- 
main'd firm and ſolid, while the others were Maſters of vers ae 
little Strength, being ſeparated ſo vaſt a Diſtance from ons or 
another, and lying juſt on the Skirts of the Army. | 
The Romans fortified their Camp with a Ditch and Para- 
pet, which they term'd Toſſa and Vallum: In the laſt, ſume WW 
diſtinguiſh Two Parts, the Agger and the Sudes. The . Not 
ger was no more than the Earth caſt up from the Vallun; Wl 
and the Sudes were a Sort of wooden Stakes to ſecure and 
ſtrengthen it. 5 
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| CC 
Of the Duties, Works, and Exerciſes of the Soldiers 


T HE Duties and Works of the Soldiers conſiſted chicfy 
in their Watches and Guards, and their Diligence 
caſting up Intrenchments and Ramparts, and ſuch other la- 
borious Services. 1 


Book IV. Art of War, — "Spy 


| The Watches and Guards were divided into the Excubiæ, 


Abe Vigilie : The firit kept by Day, and the other by 


Light. ; 5 | 
22 to the Excubiæ, they were kept either in the Camp, or 


it the Gates and Intrenchments. For the former, there was 
dow'd a whole Hani puliis to attend before the Prætorium; 
ind Four Soldiers to the Tent of every Tribune. Es 

The 7714711, as the moſt honourable Order, were excus'd 


fon the ordinary Watches; yet being plac d exactly oppoſite to 


heFquites, they were oblig'd io have an Eye over their Horſes. 
The Excubiæ, at the Gates of the Camp, and at the In- 
renchments, they properly call'd $747:07705, There ſeem to 


Horſe,to each of the Four Gates every Day. And 'twas a moſt 
upardonable Crime to deſert their Poit, or abandon their 


this Particular, has appear'd on many Occaſions to their great 
Honour, and to the Benefit of their Affairs. To give one In- 
tance : At the Siege of Agrigentum in Sicidy, in the firſt Pu- 
luck War, when the Reman Guards had diſpers'd themſelves 
abroad a little farther than they ought into the Fields for Fo- 
rave; and the Carthaginiaus, laying hold on the Opportunity, 


would have forc'd the Camp; the Soldiers, who had careleſly 
neolefted their Duty, being ſenſible of the extreme Penalty 


ere far inferior in Number, but in the End made ſo great a 


orks, when they had well-nigh forc'd the Roman Lines (a). 
The Night- guards, aſſign'd to the General and Tribunes, 


per Vgiles were Four in every Manipulus, keeping Guard 
Cree Hours, and then reliev'd by Fours: So that there were 


wk their Name from this Cuſtom. 

Tho Way of ſetting this nightly Guard was by a Tally or 
Legere, with a particular Inſcription given from one Centu— 
Den to another, quite through the Army, till it came again 


(a) Vide Polyb. lib. t. 
O 3 of 


are been aſſignd one Company of Foot, and one Troop of 


| 27 of Guards. The excellency of the Roman Diſcipline, in 


nade a vigorous Sally from the Town, and in all Probability 


ey had incurr'd, reſolv'd to ee the Fault by ſome re- 
Wnarkable Behaviour; and accordingly rallying together they 
dot only ſuſtain'd the Shock of the Enemy, to whom they 
daughter among them, as compell'd them to retreat to their 


ere of the ſame Nature as thoſe in the Day. But the pro- 


our Sets in a Night, according to the Four Watches, which 


þ tac Tribune, who at firſt deliver'd it. Upon the Receipt 
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of this, the Guard was immediately ſet. The Perſon, de. 
puted to carry the Tera from the Tribunes to the Cen, 
rions, was call'd Tefjerarins. 5 
But, becauſe this was not a ſufficient Regulation of the 
Buſineſs, they had the Circuitio Vigilum, or a viſiting the 
Watch, perform d commonly about Four Times in the Night 
by ſome of the Horſe. Upon Extraordinary Occaſions, the 
Tribunes and Lieutenant-Generals, and ſometimes the Ge. 
neral himſelf, made theſe Circuits in Perſon, and took 3 
ſtrict View of the Watch in every Part of the Camp, 
Livy (a), when he takes an Occaſion to compare bs Mate. | 
doniam with the Roman Soldiers, gives the latter particulary 
the Preference, for their unwearied Labour and Patience in 


carrying on their Works. And that this was no mean Enco- WW V. 
mium, appears from the Character Polyvrns (b) has beftow' Ai 
on the Macedonians, that ſcarce any People endur'd Hardſhips WW U 
better, or were more patient of . ok ; whether in their Pu. T 
tifications or Encampments, or in any other paintul and hardy V 
Employment incident to the Life of a Soidier, There is ng * 
Way of ſhewing the Excellency of the Rowen in this Aﬀair, 5 
but by giving ſome remarkable Inſtances ot the Militar d 
Works; and we may be ſatisfied with an Account of ume 
of them, which occur under the Conduct of 77/7115 Ceſar, ; 
When he belieg'd a Town of the Atuatici in Gallia, he b Le. 
girt it with a Rampart of Twelve Foot high, and as many Wi ic 
broad; ſtrengthening it with a vaſt Number of wooden Forts; Wi tin 
the whole Compaſs included Fifteen Miles: And all this he i WR 81! 
niſh'd with £ 25 wonderful Expedition, that the Enemy wer Wi tor 
oblig'd to confeſs, they thought the Romans were aſſiſted in N 
theſe Attempts by ſome ſupernatural or divine Power (c). Wi + 
Atanother Time, in an Expedition againſt the Ze/verrin the 
ſame Country, with the Aſſiſtance only of one Legion, and ſome er 
Provincial Soldiers, he rais'd a Wall Nineteen Miles long, and 
Sixteen Foot high, with a Ditch proportionable to defend it (c th 
More remarkable than either of theſe were his Fortifications fi 
before Aleſin,or Alexia, in Burgundy, deſcrib'd by himſeltat : 


large in his ſeventh Book; by which he protected his Army 
againſt Fourſcore Thouſand Men that were in the Town; and 
Two Hundred and Forty Thouſand Foot, and Eight Thoufend 
Horſe that were arriv'd to the Aſſiſtance of the Enemy (e). 


fa) I. 9. (3) L. 9. (c) Caſer. de Bell. Gall. lib, 2. cap. 8. (d) dew. 86 
64ʃl. le) Ib. lib. 7. 5 N | But 
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But his moſt wonderful Performance, of this Nature, were 


en reaching from Sea to Sea; which are thus ele- 
gantly deſcrib'd by Lican, Lib. 6. 


Hurguntur montes, Planumque fer ardua Cæſar 
Ducet opus: panait faſſas, turritaque ſummis 
Diſpomt Caſtella jugis, magnoquie receſſit 

Anplexus ſines, ſaltus, nemorcſaque teſqua, 

Ft ſijvas, vaſtaque feras indagiue ciauudit: 

Now deſunt campi, nom deſunt pabuls Magno, 
Caſtraque Caſareo circumdatus aggere mutat, &c. 


Vaſt Cliffs, beat down, no more o'erlook the Main, 
And levell'd Mountains form a wond'rous Plain: 
Unbounded Trenches with high Forts ſecure 

The itately Works, and ſcorn a Rival Power. 

Woods, Foreits, Parks, in endleſs Circuits join'd, 

With ttrange Ericloſures cheat the Savage Kind. 

Still Po ey's Focagers ſecure may range; 
Still he his Camp, without Confinement, change, E9c, 


The Exerciſes of their Body were, Walking, Running, 
Leaping, Vaulting, and Swimming. 'The firſt was "oy ſer- 


riceable upon Account of tedious Marches, which were ſome- 


times ot Neceſlity to be undertaken ; the next to make them 


gie a more violent Charge on the Enemy; and the Two laſt 
| for climbing the Ramparts and paſſing the Ditches. The 
| Vaulting belong'd properly to the Cavatey, and is ſtill own'd 
as uſeful as ever. 0 os 
The Exerciſes of their Arms Lipſius divides into Palaria 
and Armatura. 1 
| [he Exercitia ad Palum, or Palaria, were perform'd in 
this Manner: They ſet up a great Poſt about Six Foot high, 


ſuitable to the Stature of a Man ; and this the Soldiers were 
wont to aſſail with all Inſtruments of War, as if it were in- 


| deed a real Enemy; learning upon this, by the Aſſiſtance of 
the Campid ctores, how to place their Blows a-right. Juve- 
% brings in the very Women affecting this Exerciſe: 


Vel quis nom vidit vulnera Pali 
em cavat effiduis ſudibus, ſeutoque laceſſit ? Sat. 6. 


O 4 = Who- 


the Works with which he ſhut up Popey and his Army in 
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Who has not ſeen them, when, without a Bluſh, 
Againſt the Poſt their Wicker-Shields they cruſh, 
Flouriſh the Sword, and at the Plaſtron puſh? {\ 

„ 2 LM Dyck 
Armatura conſiſted chiefly in the Exerciſes perſon 
with all Manner of miſſive Weapons; as throwing of the Spear 
or Javelin, ſhooting of Arrows, and the like; in which th 

Tones, or new lifted Men, were train'd with great Car, 


and with the ſevereſt Diſcipline : Fuvenal may, perhaps 


allude to this Cuſtom in his fifth Satyr: 


Tu ſcabie frueris mali, quod in aggere rodit 
Qi legitur arma & galed, mernenſque flagelli 
Diſcit ab ſirfuto jaculum torquere Capello. 
To you ſuch ſcabb'd harſh Fruit is given, as raw 
Young Soldiers at their Exerciſing gnaw, 
Who trembling learn to throw the fatal Dart, 
And under Rods of rough Centurions ſmart. 
e i „%% , 
| Nor did the common Soldiers only praQiſe theſe Feat 
but the Commanders themſelves often ſet them an Examyl 
of Induſtry, and were very eminent for their Dexterity i 
Performances of this Nature. Thus the famous $cipvi 
deſcrib'd by Tralicns; OC OED 


Tfſe inter meaics venture iungentia laudis 
_ Stgna dabat, wibrare ſudem, tranſmittere ſaltu 
Muraltes foſjas, undoſum jrangere nando - ' 
Indutus thoraca vanuim, ſpectaculg rante 
Ante acies virtutis erant; ſæße alite flautæa 
Lia perfofſinn, & campi fer aperta volantem 
Thſe pedes prevertit equitm : ſee arduus idem 
 Caſtrorum ſpatium & ſuxo tranſmiſit & haſta. Lid. 


Among the reſt the noble Chief came forth, 
And ſhew'd glad Omens of his future Worth, 
High o'er his Head, admir'd by all the Brave, 
He brandiſh'd in the Air his threat'ning Staff; 
Or leap'd the Ditch, or ſwam the ſpacious Moat, 
Heavy with Arms, and his embroider'd Coat. 
Now fiery Steeds, tho' ſpurr'd with Fury on, 
On Foot he challeng'd, and on Foot out-run, 


Wait 
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ile croſs the Plain he ſhap'd his airy Courſe, 


Flew to the Goal, and ſham'd the gen'rous Horſe. 
Now pond'rous Stones, well poiz d, with both his Hands 


* 


Above the wond' ring Crowd unmov'd he ſon ds; | 
Now croſs the Camp aims his long Aſhen Spear, 


.* 


Which o'er Ten Thouſand Heads flies finging thro? the Air 
Thus have we taken a ſhort View of the chief Duties, 
Works and Exerciſes of the Soldiers; but we muſt not for. 
zet their conſtant Labour and Trouble of carrying their * 
gage on their Shoulders in a March; this was commonly ſo 
heavy a Burden, and ſo extremely tireſom, that Virgil calls 
it injuſtus faſcis. Georg. 3. | 
Non ſecus ac patriis acer Romanus in armis 
 Tvjuſto ſub faſce viam dum carpit, & ante 
Hoſti euſpectatum poſitis ſtat in oraine caſtris : 

Thus under heavy Arms the Youth of Rowe 

Their long laborious Marches overcome; 

Bending with _— Loads they chearly go, 

And pitch their ſudden Camp before the Foe. 
e | — Mt Den, 


Of the SOLDIERS Pay, 


* T H E Roman Pay conſiſted of Three Parts; Money, Corn, 
4 and Cloaths, 5 „ 

| As to the Money, 'tis very certain that for above Three 

Hundred Years together the Army ſerv'd gratis, and at their 
own Charge; and when afterwards a certain Pay came to be 
eltabliſh'd, it was no more than two Oboli a Day to the com- 
mon Foot ; to the Horſe a Drachma apiece. Tis probable 
that the Zribunes receiv'd what was counted very conſidera- 
ble (tho Poſybius is filent in this Matter) fince, in ſeveral Au- 
thors, we find a large Salary expreſs'd by a Metaphor taken 
from a Tribune's Stipend: Thus Juvenal particularly: 
— Alter enim, quantum in Tegione Tribuni 
Accipiunt, 4cnat Calvinæ vel Catienæ. Sat. 3. 


„ 
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For t'other wealthy Rogue can throw away 
Upon a ſingle Girl a Zr:bune's Pay. 


Yet Liffirs has conjectur'd, from very good Authorit 
that it could not be more than Four Times the ordinary 80. 
pend, or a Drachma and Two Oboli. 
And theſe were all ſuch mean Confiderations, that Livy 
had very good Reaſon for his Remark : Nulla unguam Rej: 
Publica funt in quam tam ſere avaritia luxuriaque immi. 
 graverint, nec ub1 tantus ac tam diu paupertati ac parcimonis 
Boos uit (a). Never eas there any State or Kingdom in 
ich Avarice and Luxury ſo late gain'd a Head, or where 
| boneſt Poverty ana Frugality continu'd longer in Eſteem and 
Feneraticn. = 
Julius Ceſar was the firlt that made any conſiderable Al. 
teration in this Affair; who, Stetenius affirms, doubled the 
Legionary Pay for ever. 3 


Arngnſtus ſettled a new Stipend rais'd to Ten Aﬀſes a Day; 1 


and the following Emperors made ſuch large Additions, that, 
in the Time of Doiitian, the ordinary Stipend was Twenty 
five Aﬀes per Diem, 9 85 
The Otficers, whom they receiv'd the Money from, were 
the P1&ſtors ; or rather the Tribuni /Erarii, who were a di- 


| in Society from the former, and who (as Yoſſins (% has 


fettled the Point) were commiſſion'd to take up Money of the 
Dr. eſtors to pay off the Army. But it is probable, that being 
many in Number, as they are conſtantly repreſented in Hi- 


 flory,they had ſome other Buſineſs beſides this given in charge. 


Calvin the Civiliam ſays, That they had the Superviſal of all 


the Money coin'd in the City, as the Ouæſtors took care of 


the Taxes coming in from the Provinces (Cc). 


Beſides the Pay receiv'd in Money, we read of Corn and 


Cloaths often given to the Soldiers: But Pclybins aſſures us, 


That the Quæſter always ſubſtracted ſome Part of their Pay on 
that Account: And Plutarch, among the popular Laws of (. 


Gracchus, makes him the Author of one, ordaining, That the 
Soldiers ſhou'd be cloth'd at the Expence of the State, with- 
oat the leaſt Niminution of their Stipend. The Wheat al- 


 Jow'd to the Foot was every Man four Modii a Month; to 
the Horſe Two Modii, and ſeven of Barley. 


It was common for the Soldiers, eſpecially in the Time of 
the ſtrict Diſcipline, to prepare their Corn themſelves for 


Liu. I. 1 (6) In Etym. Lin. Lat. in lo, Trib, (c) Cal, Jur. in Vo. Trib, —_ 
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their own Uſe zand therefore ſome carried Hand- mills about 
with them, to grind it with; others pounded it with Stones; 
nd this, haſtily baked upon the Coals, very often furniſh'd 
them with a Meal, which they made upon Tables of Turf, 
with no other Drink than bare Water, or what they call'd 


Pics, Water ſharpen'd with a Mixture of Vinegar. 


T H E Puniſhments, us'd in the Camp, were ſuch as reach'd 
either the Offenders Bodies, Credit, or Goods. The Cor- 
poral Puniſhments were uſually beating with the Vites or 
Rods or baſtinading with the Fuſtes: The laſt, tho' already 
| reckon'd up among the Civil Puniſhments which did not 
touch the Life ot the Malefactors; yet in the Camp it was for 
the moſt Part capital, and was pertorm'd after this Manner. 
The convicted Perſon, being brought before the Tribune, 
was by him gently {truck over the Shoulders with a Staff : 

After this, the Criminal had Liberty to run, but, at the 
| {ame Time, the reſt of the Soldiers had Liberty to kill him 
it they could : So that being proſecuted with Swords, Darts, 
| Stones and all Manner of Weapons on every Hand, he was 
preſently diſpatch'd. This Penalty was incurr'd, by ſtealing 
any Thing out of the Camp; by giving falſe Evidence; by 
abandoning their Poſt in Battle; by pretending falſely to have 
done ſome great Exploit, out of Hopes of a Reward ; or by 
hohting without the General's Order ; by loſing their Wea- 
pons; or aggravating aMiſdemeanour leſs than either of theſe, 
in repeating it three Times. . 

It a great Number had offended, as running from their 
Colours, mutinying, or other general Crimes, the common 
Way of proceeding to Juſtice was by Decimation, or putti 
all the Criminals Names together in a Shield or Veſlel, ans, 
drawing them out by Lot; every Tenth Man being to die 
Vithout Reprieve, commonly in the Manner juſt now de- 
{crib'd ; ſo that by this Means, tho? all were not alike ſen- 
ible of the Puniſhments; yet all were frighted into Obedi- 
ence. In latter Authors we meet ſometimes with Vicęſimatio, 
and Centeſſmatie, which Words ſufficiently explain themſelves. 


The 
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The Puniſhments which reach'd no farther than their. 
dit, by expoſing them to publick Shame, were ſuch as theſe: Fa 
| grading them from a higher Station to a lower; giving them 
a {et Quantity of Barley inſtead of Wheat; ungirding them and 
raking away their Beltz making them ſtand all Supper Time 
while the reſt ſat down, and ſuch other little Marks ot Diſprace, 
Beſid es theſe, Agelliuis has recorded a very ſingular Puniſh. 
ment, by letting the Delinquent Blood. His Judgment, concern. 
ing the Original of this Cuſtom, is to this Purpoſe: He fancie 
that in elder Times, this us'd to be preſcribed to the drowſy 
and ſluggiſhSoldiers, rather as a Medicinal Remedy than a bu. 
niſnment; and that in after Ages it might have been applied 
in molt other Faults, upon this Conſideration, That all thoſe, 
who did nor obſerve the Rules of their Diſcipline, were to bo 
look'd upon as ſtupid or mad z and for Perſons in thoſe Con- 
ditions, Blood- letting is commonly ſucceſsful (a). But becauſe 
this Reaſon is hardly ſatisfactory, the great Critick Muretus 
has oblig'd us with another, believing the Deſign of this Cu- 
ſtom to have been, That thoſe mean-ſpirited Wretches might 
| loſe that Blood withShame and Diſgrace, which they dar d not 
ſpend nobly and honourably in the Service of their Country ( 
As forthe Puniſhments relating to theirGoods and Money, 
the Tribunes might for ſeveral Faults impoſe a Fine on the 
Delinquents, and force them to give a Pledge, in caſe they 
could not pay. Sometimes too they ſtop'd the Stipend; whence 
they were call'd, by Way of Reproach, Are diruti. 
(a) Agel. 1. 10. c. & (6) Muret. Variar. Left. | 13. c. 20 
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CHAP KL. 
Of the MILITARY REWARDS 
B UT the Encouragement of Valour and Induſtry were 


much more conſiderable than the Proceedings againſt the 
contrary Vice, The moſt conſiderable (not to ſpeak of the 
Promotion from one Station to another, nor of the Occaſi- 
onal Donatives in Money, diſtinguiſh'd by this Name 0 
the Largeſſes beſtow'd on the common People, and term d 
Congiaria,) were firſt the Dona Imperatoria, ſuch as 
The Haſta pura, a fine Spear of Wood without any +5 
on it; ſuch an one as Virgil has given SHlvius in the —_ 
of the Æueias. 6 
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Ile vides? pura juvens qui nititur Haſa. 

This Preſent was uſually beſtow'd on him, who in ſome lit- 
de Skirmiſh had Kill'd an Enemy, engaging him Hand to 
Hand. They were reckon'd very honourable Gifts, and the 
Cods are commonly repreſented with ſuch Spears, on the old 
Coins Mr. aller derives hence the Cuſtom of our grea: Offi- 


ters carrying white Rods or Staves,as Enſignsot their Places. 
The Armillæ, a Sort of Bracelets, given upon Account of 


ſome eminent Service, only to ſuch as were born R mans. 
The Torques, Golden and Silver Collars, wreathed with cu- 
rious Art and Beauty. Pliny attributes the Golden Collars to 


Ihe Auxiliarics, and the Silver to the Roman Soldiers; but 


this is ſuppos'd to be a Miſtake. 


pings for a Horſe; but, becauſe we find them beſtow'd on the 
Foot as well as the Cavalry, we may rather ſuppoſe them to 


s the other went only round the Neck. The Hopes ot theſe 


Military Life, by Juvenal, Sat. 16. 
Ut leti phaleris, omnes, & torquilbus omnes. 1 
The Vexilla, a Sort of Banners of different Colours, work- 


tow'd on Agrippa, after he had won the Sea-fight at Actium. 
Next to theſe were the ſeveral Coronets, receiv'd on vari- 
ous Occaſions. As, 


ef a Roman Citizen in an Engagement. This was recko..'d 
ore honourable than any other Crown, tho' compos'd of no 
Petter Materials than Oaken Boughs. Virgil calls it C:vilis 
uercus, En. 6. | 5 

Atque umbrata gerunt civili tempora Quercu, 

 Piutarch has gueſs'd very happily at the Reaſon why the 
ranches of this Tree ſhould be made uſe of before all others. 
Hlapiter, the great Guardian of their City ; they might 
Therefore think it the moſt per Ornament for him who 


A preſerved a Citizen. Beſi es, the Oak may very well 


g laim the Preference in this Caſe z becauſe in the Primitive 
ines that Tree alone was thought almoſt ſufficient for 


monly 


| The Phalere,commonly thought to be a Suit of rich Trap- 


have been golden Chains of like Nature with the crques, 
only that they ſeem to have hung down to the Breaſt ; where- 


Two laſt are particularly urg'd, among the Adyantages of a 
ed in Silk, or other curious Materials, ſuch as Auguſtus be- 


| Corona Civica, given to any Soldier that had ſav'd the Life 


kor the Oaken Wreath, ſays he, being otherwiſe Sacied to 


D. preſerving of Man's Lite: Its Acorns were the principal 
* of the old Mortals, and the Honey, which was com- 


DDr - 


- r ͤu—— hem 


have been two diſtinct Species, tho they are generally bv 


the General to the Soldiers, but preſented by the comma 
Conſent of the Soldiers to the General, when he had del 


proper only to ſuch Generals as had the Honour of a If. 
ronarium. Triumph'd, but preſented on ſeveral other Ac- 
other Crowns too are though to have been of Gold; as ths 


ſtow'd on Soldiers without any other additional Term. 
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Ne _ there, preſented them with a very pleaſant I A 
Wor L@&A - | | | mad 
7 It was a c Honour conferr'd on the Perſons wh be 
had merited this Crown, That, when they came to an o [ 
the publick Shows, the whole Company, as well Senzezl che 
People, ſhould fignifie their Reſpect, by riſing up when 1 
ſaw them enter; and that they ſhould take their Seat on te obt⸗ 
Occaſions among the Senators; being alſo excus'd from aui. 
troubleſome Duties and Services in their own Perſons bis 
procuring the ſame Immunity for their Father and Cra. Cr. 
father by his Side (C). den 
Corona Muralis, given to him who firſt ſcal'd the Wall d 

a City in a general Aſſault; and therefore in the Shape Hi Ce 
there was ſome Alluſion made to the Figure of a Wall. Ab 
Corona Cafirenſss, or Vallaris, the Reward of him whokyl ( 
firſt forc'd the Enemies Intrenchments. 1 dhe 
Corona Navalis, beſtow'd on ſuch as had ſignaliz d their f 
Valour in an Engagement at Sea; being ſet round with Fi x7 
of ; 


gures like the Beaks of Ships, 
Cui belli inſigne ſuperbum . 
Tempora navaii fulgent roſtrata Corona. Virg. Fn.$ 
 Lifſius tancies the Corona Navalis, and the Roſtraza, u 


liev'd to be the ſame Kind of Crown. 
Corona Obſidionalis: This was not like the reſt, given 9 


ver'd the Romans or their Allies from a Siege. It was com- 
pos d of the Graſs growing in the beſieged Place. 
Corona Triumphalis, made with Wreaths of Laurel, and 


ons umph. In After-ages this was changed for Gold", 
* AurumCo- and not reſtrain d only to thoſe that actual) 


counts, as commonly by the foreign States and 

Provinces to their Patrons and Benefactors. Several of the 
Caſtrenfis, the Mural, and the Naval. 

Beſides theſe, we meet with the Coronæ aureæ, often bt 


(a) Vide Plutarch, in Coriolan, () Vide Plin. Lu. 16. G 4. 
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And Dion Caſſius mentions a particular Sort of Coronet 


«eration of ſome ſignal Act of Valou. 

Lifſius believes theſe to have ſucceeded in the Room of 
the Golden Crowns, after they were laid afide. jo 
The moſt remarkable Perſon upon Record in Hiſtory, for 
obtaining a great Number of theſe Rewards, was one C. Sicci- 
ws (or SC,, Dentatus; who had receiv'd in the Time of 


Crowns, three Mural,cighty three Golden Torgues, fixty Gol- 
den Armille, eighteen Haſie pure, and 75 Phatere (a). 


Abſence; others at their Arrival in the City. | 
Of the former Kind were the Salutatio Imperatoris, and 


The firſt of theſe was no more than the ſaluting the Com- 


of any remarkable Succeſs ; which Title was decreed him by 
the Senate at Rome, after it had been given him by joint Ac- 
clamations of the Soldiers in the Camp. 
of the Gods, to return Thanks for any Victory. 
After obtaining any ſuch remarkable Advantage, the Ge- 


| by Letters wreath'd about with Laurel *, in 


defir'd the Favour of a S1pplication, or Pub- reate. 

like Thanksgiving. 3 „5 

| This being granted for a ſet Number of Days, the Senate 
vent in a ſolemn Manner to the chief Temples, and aſſiſted 
at the Sacrifices proper to the Occafion ; holding a Feaſt in 
the Temples to the Honour of the reſpective Deities. Hence 
Krvius explains that of Virgil, 1 


— Simul Divum Templis indicit honorent; En. x. 
as alluding to a ſolemn Sußplication. 1 55 
In the mean time the whole Body of the Commonalty 
kept Holy-day, and frequented the Religions Aſſemblies; 
1 eine Thanks for the late Succeſs, an 

ontinuance of the Divine Favour and Aſſiſtance. 


(4) Vide Agel, lib, 2 c. 11. Valer, Max, &c. 
Octa- 


made of Olive Boughs, and beſtow'd like the reſt, in con- 


his Military Service eight Crowns of Gold; fourteen Civic 


But far greater Honours were conferr'd on the Victorious 
C Cencrals, ſome of which were uſually decreed them in their 


the Supphication z of the latter the Ovation and the Triumph. 
mander in Chief with the Title of Baerator, upon Account 
The Spplicatio was a ſolemn Proceſſion to the Temple 


neral commonly gave the Senate an Account of the Exploit 


Which, after the Account of his Succeſs, he * Zitere Lau- 


imploring a long 


| 
1 
| 
| 
1 
| 
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Octavius Ceſar, together with the Conſuls, Hirrjy; 
Panſa, upon their raiſing the Siege of Mutina, were honour 
with a 8 Fifty Days long. 


and 


At laſt this Ceremony became ridiculous ; as appears from 
the Supplications decreed Nero, for the Murder of his Mother, 


and for the fruitfulneſs of Poppœa, of which we readinTaciry; 


The Ovation ſome fancy to have deriv'd its Name from 


ſhouting Evion to Bacchus z but the true Original isOvis, the 


Sheep which was uſually offer'd in this Proceſſion, as an Ox 
in the Triumph. The Show generally began at the Albanian 
Mountain, whence the General, with his Retinue, made his 


Entry into the City: He went on Foot with many Flutes, or 


Pipes, founding in Concert as he paſs'd along, wearing a Gar- 
land of Myrtle as a Token of Peace, with an Aſpe& rather rai- 
ſing Love and Reſpect than Fear. Agellius informs us, that this 
Honour was then conferr'd on the Victor, when either the 
War had not been 21 xa05ke in due Method, or not under- 


taken againſt a lawtul Enemy,and on a juſt Account ; or when 
the Enemy was but mean and inconſiderable (a). But Pu- 


zarch has deliver'd his Judgment in a different Manner : He 
believes that heretofore the Difference betwixt the Ovation and 


the Triumph was not taken from the Greatneſs of the At- 
chievements, but from the Manner of performing them: For 


they who having fought a ſet Battle, and ſlain a great Number 


of the Enemy, return d Victors, led that Martial and(as it were) 
cruel Proceſſion of the Triumph. But thoſe who without 


Force, by Benevolence and civil Behaviour, had done the Bu- 
ſineſs, and prevented the ſhedding of Human Blood; to theſe 
Commanders Cuſtom gave the Honour of this peaceable O. 
vation. For a Pipe is the Enſign, or Badge of Peace, and 


Myrtle the Tree of Venus, who, beyond any other Deitics, 
has an extreme Averſion to Violence and War (%. 


But whatever other Difference there lay between theſe two 
Solemnities, we are affur'd the Triumph was much the more 
noble and ſplendid Proceſſion. None were capable of this Ho- 
nour but Dictators, Conſuls, or Pretors ; tho' we find ſome 


Examples of differen tPraQtice ; as particularly in Pompey the 
Great, who had a Triumph decreed him, while he was only a 


Roman Knight, and had not reach'd the Senatorian Age (c). 
A regular Account of the Proceedings, at one of theſe Solem- 
nities, will give us a better Knowledge of the Matter, than a 


(a) Ned. Att. lib, 5. c. 6. (6) uur in Marcell. (e) Plut. in Tom. large 
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ſauiſition about the ſeveral Parts and Appendages; 
ir d to it. And this the excellent Plurarth 5 
dur d us with, in his Deſcription of Paulus AÆmylius's Tri- 
mph after the taking King Perſeus Priſoner, and putting a 
| k Period to the Macedonian Empire. This mult be own'd 
\ be the moſt glorious Occaſion imaginable z and therefore 
ye may expect the moſt compleat Relation that can poſſibly 
X eri The Ceremony then of AÆmylius's Triumph 
126 perform'd after this Manner: 


4 The People erected Scaffolds in the Forum; and Circo's, 
and all the other Parts of the City where they cou'd beſt be- 
bold the Pomp. The Spectators were clad in white Gar- 
ments; all the Temples were open and full of Garlands and 
Perfumes; the Ways clear'd and cleans'd by a great many 
b Officers and Tipſtaffs, that drove away ſuch as throng'd the 
Paſſage, or ſtraggled up and down. This Triumph laited 

three Days : On the firſt, which was ſcarce long enough | 
for the Sight, were to be ſeen the Statues, Pictures and = 
Images of an extraordinary Bigneſs, which were taken from ; 
the Enemy, drawn upon Seven Hundred and Fifty Chari- 
ots. On the ſecond was carried, in a great many Wains, 
the faireſt and the richeſt Armour of the Macedonians, 
both of Braſs and Steel, all newly furbiſſi'd and glittering; 
which, although pil'd up with the greateſt Art and Order, 
et ſeem' d to be tel on Heaps careleſly and by chance; 
Helmets were thrown on Shields, Coats of Mail upon 
Greaves, Cretian Targets, and T hractan Bucklers and Qui- 
vers of Arrows lay huddled among the Horſes Bitts; and 
j . theſe appear'd the Points of naked Swords, inter- 
mix d with long Spears. All theſe Arms were ty'd toge- 
'ther with ſuch a juſt Liberty, that they knock'd againſt 
one another as they were drawn along, and made a harſh 
and terrible Noiſe z ſo that the very Spoils of the conquer'd 
could not be beheld without Dread. After theſe Waggons 
loaden with Armour, there follow'd Three Thouſand Men, 
who carried the Silver that was coin'd, in Seven Hundred 
| and Fifty Veſſels, each of which weigh'd three Talents, 
and was carried by four Men. Others brought Silver Bowls, 
| and Goblets, and Cups, all diſpos'd in ſuch Order as to 
1 make the beſt Show, and all valuable, as well for their 
| Bigneſs, as the Thickneſs of — engray'd Work. bu 
. the 
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_ © peters, who did not {ound as they were wont in a Proceſ. 
ion or ſolemn Entry, but ſuch a Charge as the Romany 


„ hands and Garlands ; and with theſe were Boys that car. 


% and ſuch as were made after the Faſhion invented by T he- 
e icles, and all the Gold-plate that was us d at Perſenss 


„ and Governors, who all wept, and ſtretch'd forth their 


Eyes of the Romans upon the Infants, and many of them 
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the Third Day, early in the Morning, firſt came the Trum. 


« uſe when they encourage their Soldiers to fight, Next 
© follow'd young Men girt about with Girdles cutiou 
„ wrought, which led to the Sacrifice 120 ſtalbd Oxen, vit 
their Horns gilded, and their Heads adorn'd with Rib. 


« ried Platters of Silver and Gold. After this was brought 
« the Gold Coin, which was divided into Veſſels * 
« weigh'd three Talents, like to thoſe that contain d the 
Silver, they were in Number Fourſcore wanting three, 
« Theſe were follow'd by thoſe that brought the conſecrated 
« Bowl, which Amylius caus'd to be made, that weigh'd 
« ten Talents, and was all beſet with precious Stones: Then 
« were expos'd to View the Cups of Antigonus and Selencns, 


« Table. Next to theſe came Perſeus's Chariot, in the 
« which his Armour was plac'd, and on that his Diadem: 
« And, after a little Intermiſſion, the King's Children were 
<« led Captives, and with them a Train of Nurſes, Maſter 


« Hands to the Spectators, and taught the little Infants to 
e bes and intreat their Compaſſion. There were two Sons 
e and a Daughter, who, by reaſon of their tender Ape, 
« were altogether inſenſible of the Greatneſs of their Miſery; 
« which Inſenſibility of their Condition render'd it much 
more deplorable 5 inſomuch that Perſeus himſelf wa 
© ſcarce regarded as he went along, whilſt Pity had fix d the 


© cou'd not forbear Tears: All beheld the Sight with a Mix 
« ture of Sorrow and Joy, until the Children were paſt, A 
ter his Children, and their Attendants, came Perus him- 
« ſelf, clad all in Black, and wearing Slippers, after the fa. 
&« ſhion of his Country: He look'd like one altogether aſto- 
e niſh'd and depriv'd of Reaſon, through the Greatneſs of 

his Misfortunes. Next follow'd a great Company of bus 

Friends and Familiars, whoſe Countenances were d8t- 
e gur'd with Grief, and who teſtified to all that beheld them 
* by their Tears, and their continual looking upon Perfſets, 


that it was his hard Fortune they ſo much lamented, = 


« that they were regardleſs of their own. — After theſe were 
« carried Four Hundred Crowns all made of Gold, and ſent. 
« from the Cities by their reſpective Ambaſſadors to ZEny- 
« jus, as a Reward due to his Valour, Then he himſelf 
« came ſeated on a Chariot magnificently adorn'd (a Man 
« gorthy to be beheld, even without thete Enfigns of Pow- 
er ;) he was clad in a Garment of Purple interwoven with 
Gold, and held out a Laurel-Branch in his right Hand: 
« All the Army in like Manner, with Boughs ot Laurel in 
a theit Hands, and divided into Bands and Companies, fol- 

| © ſow'd the Chariot of their Commander, ſome ſinging Odes 
„(according to the uſual Cuitom,) mingled with Raillery; 
4 Others, Songs of Triumph, and the Praiſes of Aimy/in!s's 

| © Deeds, who was admir'd and accounted happy by all Men, 
* vet unenvy'd by every one that was good. 


There was one remarkable Addition to this Solemnity, 
which, tho' it ſeldom happen'd, yet ought not to eſcape our 
Notice: This was when the Raman General had, in any 
Engagement, kili'd the Chief Commander of the Enemy 
with his own Hands: For then in the Triumphal Pomp, the 
Arms of the {lain Captain were carried before the Victor, de- 
cently hanging on the Stock of an Oak, and ſo compoſing a 
Trophy. In this Manner the Proceſſion went on to the Tem- 
ple of Jaßiter Feretrius (fo call'd a feriendo); and the Ge- 
neral making a formal Dedication of his Spoils (the Spolia 
ima, as they term'd them) hung them up in the Temple. 
The firſt, who perform'd this gallant Piece of Religion, was 
Romulus, when he had ſlain W wee King of the Cœæninenſes; 
the ſecond Cornelius Coſſus, with the Arms of Telumnius, a 
General of the Veientès; the third and laſt M. Marcellus, 
with thoſe taken from Viridomarus, King of the Gauls; 
whence Virgil ſays of him, ZE. 6. 


Tertiaque arma fatri ſuſpendet capta Quirino. 
Where Quirino muſt be underſtood only as an Epithet ap- 
py'd to Jupiter, as denoting his Authority and Power in 
ar; as the ſame Word is attributed to 7472s, by Horace 
and Futon. Therefore Servius is moſt certainly guilty of a 
iſtake, when he tells us, that the firſt Spoils of this Na- 
ture were, according to Numa's Laws, to be preſented to u- 

Hier; the ſecond to Mars 3 and the third to Quirinus, or 
| 5 P 2 Romulus; 


Tenth Satyr. He is ſaying, that Democritus found Subject 
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Romulus; for that Decree of Numa only took Place, if 1, 
{ame Perſon had the good Fortune to take theſe Spoils Ons 
Times; but we are aflur'd, that not only Romulus but Cofſus | 
and Marcellus too all made the Dedication to Jupiter. 

The Admirers of the Roman Magnificence will be infinite. 
ly pleas'd with the Relation already given from Pintarch of 
the Triumphal Pomp: While others who fancy that People 
to have been poſſeſs d with a ſtrange Meaſure of Vain-glory, 
and attribute all their Military State and Grandeur to am. 
bitious Oſtentation, will be much better ſatisfied with the 
ſatyrical Account which ue nal furniſhes us with in his 


enough for a continual Fit of Laughter, in Places where there | 
was no ſuch formal Pageantry, as is commonly to be ſeen in 
Rome: And then he goes on: 55 By 


Mg fi vidifſet Pretorem curribus altis 
Exſtantem, & medio ſublimem in pulvere Circi 
In tunica Jovis, & pifte Sarrana ferenten 
Ex humeris aulæa togæ, magneque corone 

Tantum orbem quanto cervix non ſufficit ulla? 
77 tenet ſudans hanc publicus ; & ſibi Conſul 

e placeat, curru ſervus portatur eoaem. 
Da nunc & volucrem Sceptro que ſurgit eburno, 
Tllinc cernicines, binc preceaentia longs 
Agminis officia, & niveos ad frena Duirites, 

Defoſſa in loculis quos ſportula fecit aimicos. 


What had he done, had he beheld on high) 

Our Conſul ſeated in mock-Majeſty: 

His Chariot rowling o'er the duſty Place, 

While with dumb Pride, and a ſet formal Face, 

He moves in the dull ceremonial Track, 

With Zecve's embroider'd Coat upon his Back: 

A Suit of Hangings had not more oppreſt 
His Shoulders, than a long laborious Veſt. 

A heavy Gewgaw (call'd a Crown) that ſpread 
About his Temples, drown'd his narrow Head; 
And wou'd have cruſh'd it with the maſſy Freight, 
But that a ſweating Slave ſuſtain'd the Weight, 
A Slave in the ſame Chariot ſeen to ride, 


To mortify the mighty Mad-man's Pride. 5 | 


And now th' Imperial Eagle rais'd on high 

With golden Beak, (the Mark of Majeſty,) 

Trumpets Before, and on the Left and Right 

A Cavalcade of Nobles all in white: 

In their own Natures falſe and flattering Tribes; 

But made his Friends by Places and by Bribes. 
Mr. Dryden 
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| 7: Ro MAN Way of declaring'War, and of making 
x Leagues. 


HE Romans us d abundance of Superſtition in entering 

upon any Hoſtility, or cloſing in any League, or Con- 
federacy : The Publick Miniſters, who perform'd the Cere- 
monial Part of both theſe, were the Feciales, or Heralds al- 
ready deſcrib'd among the Prieſts; nothing rematns, but the 
Ceremonies themſelves, which were of this Nature, When 
any neighbouring State had given ſufficient Reaſon for the 
Snate to ſuſpect a Deſign of breaking with them; or had 
offer d any Violence or Injuſtice to the Subjects of Rome, 
which was enough to give them the Repute of Enemies; 
| one of the Feciales, choſen out of the College on this Occa- 
| fion, and habited in the Veſt belonging to his Order, toge- 
ther with his other Enfigns and Habiliments, ſet forward * 
the Enemy's Country. As ſoon as he reach'd the Confines, 
| he pronounc'd a formal Declaration of the Cauſe of his Ar- 
| fival, calling all the Gods to witneſs, and imprecating the 
| Divine Vengeance on himſelf and his Country, if his Reaſons 
| Vere not juit. When he came to the chief City of the Ene- 
my, he again repeated the ſame Declaration, with ſome 
Addition, and withal defir'd Satisfaction. If they deliver'd 
| Into his Power the Authors of the Injury, or gave Hoſtages 
| for Security, he return'd ſatisfied to Rome; if otherwiſe 
| they deſir'd Time to conſider, he went away for ten Days, 
KK then came again to hear their Reſolution. And this 
| he did, in ſome Caſes, three Times: But if nothing was 
done toward an Accommodation in about thirty Days, he 


** - declar'd 
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declar'd that the Romans wou'd endeavour to aſſert their 
Right by their Arms. After this the Herald was oblig d . 
return, and to make a true Report of his Embaſly before 
the Senate, afluring them of the Legality of the War, which 
they were now contulting to undertake ; and was then again 

diſpatch'd to perform the laſt Part of the Ceremony, which 
was to throw a Spear into (or towards,) the Enemy 's Coun- 
try, in Token of Defiance, and as a Summons to War, pro 
nouncing at the ſame Time a ſet Form of Word to the like 


- Parpote: © N 
18 to the moning of Leagues, Polybius acquaints us, That 
the Ratification of the Articles of an Agreement, between 
the Romans and the Carthaginians, was perform'd in this 
Manner: The Carihagimians ſwore by the Gods of their 
Country; and the Romans, after their ancient Cuſtom, {wore 
by a Stone, and then by Mars. They ſwore by a Store 
thus; 'The Herald who took the Oath, having ſworn in be- 
half of the Publick, takes up a Stone, and then pronounces | 
theſe Words: N e 
If I keep my Faith, may the Gods vouchſafe their Aſſiſtance, 
and give me Succeſs ; if, on the contrary, I violate it, then 
may the other Party be entirely ſafe, and preſerv d in tir 
Country, in their Laws, in their Poſſeſſions, and, in a ri, 
in all their Rights and Liberties ; and may I periſh and fal 
alone, as now this Stone does: and then he lets the Stone fall 
out of his Hands (a). e e 
Tivy's Account of the like Ceremony is ſomething more 
particular; yet differs little in Subſtance, only that he {ay 
the Herald's concluding Clauſe was, Orherwiſe may Jo I 
= the Roman Peoph, as I do this Hog ; and according 
he kill'd an Hog that ſtood ready by, with the Stone which 
he held in his Hand. This laſt Opinion is confirm'd by the 
Authority of Virgil, when, ſpeaking of the Romans and A. 


 bamans, he ſays, 4 
| th. 
— Et cæſa jungebant federa Forca. ul 


And perhaps both theſe Cuſtoms might he in Uſe in die i 


rent Times. - 


CHAP, 


CHAP. XVIIL 


The Roman Method of treating the People they com- 


quer d 5 with the Conſtitution of tbe Coloniæ, Mu- 
nicipia, Præfecturæ, and Provinces. 


T HE civil Uſage and extraordinary Favours, with which 


the Romans oblig'd the poor conquer'd Nations, has 
been reaſonably eſteem'd one of the prime Cauſes of the Ex- 
ent of their Dominions, and the Eſtabliſhment of their Com- 


mand: Yet, when they ſaw Occafion, they were not to ſeeæ 


in ſeverer Methods, ſuch as the ſeizing on the greateſt Part 
of the Enemy's Land, or removing the Natives to another 
Soil. If a State or People had been neceſſitated to ſurrender 
themſelves into the Roman Power, they us'd ſub jrigtim mitt, 
to be made paſs under a Yoke, in Token of Subjection: For 


this Purpoſe they ſet up two Spears, and laying a third croſs 
them at the Top, order'd thoſe who had ſurrender'd their 
(Perſons to go under them without Arms or Pelts. Thoſe 


who cou'd not be brought to deliver themſelves up, but were 
taken by Force, as they ſuffer'd ſeveral Penalties, ſo very of- 
ten ſub corona venebant, they were publickly ſold for Slaves. 
Where by Corona ſome underſtand a Sort of Chaplets which 
| they = about the Captives Head for Diſtinction 5 others 


WT ou! 


Aellius prefers the former Reaſon (a). 8 1 
The ſeveral Forms of Government, which the Romans eſta» 


bliſh'd intheir Conqueſts, are very well worth our Knowledge, 
and are ſeldom rightly diſtinguiſh'd 5 we may take Notice of 


theſe four: Colonies, Municipia, Prefettire, and Provinces, 


Colonies (properly ſpeaking) were States, or Communities, 


where the chief Part ofthe Inhabitants had been tranſplanted 
tom Rowe: And tho! mingled with the Natives who had been 
- left in the conquer'd Place, yet obtain'd the whole Power and 
| Authority in the Adminiſtration of Aﬀairs. One great Ad- 
Fantage of this Inſtitution was, That by this Means the Ve- 
(a) Lib. 7. cap. . 
| 4 teran 


have it mean the Ring of the Romam Soldiers, who 
food round the Captives while they were expos'd to Sale. 


—— — ii 
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teran Soldiers, who had ſerv'd out their Legal Time 
had ſpent their Vigour in the Honour and Defence wig 
Country, might be tavour'd with a very agreeable Reva 
by forming them into a Colony, and ſending them where the 
might be Matters of large Poſſeſſions, and ſo lead the Rx 
mainder of their Days in Eaſe and Plenty. 
Munici pia were commonly Corporations, or Infranchiſel 
Places where the Natives were allow'd the Uſe of their old 
Laws and Conſtitutions, and at the fame Time honour wig 
the Privilege of Roman Citizens. But then this Privilege, in 
ſome of the Aſunici pia, reach'd no farther than the bate lit 
without the Ree Rights of Citizens, ſuch as voting in the 
Aſſemblies, bearing Offices in the City, and the like, Tu 
former Honour gave them the Name of Cives Romani, they 
ther only of Romani; as P. Manutins with his uſual Exatnegif 
has diſtinguiſh'd (a). Of this latter Sort, the firſt Examyld 
were the Cærites, a People of Zrſcany, who preſerving the 
cred Relicks of the Romans, when the Gadils had taken th. 
City, were afterwards dignified with the Name of Raman 
tizens; but not admitted into any Part of the Publick Adni 
niftration. Hence the Cenſors Tables, where they enter die 
Names of ſuch Perſons as for ſome Miſdemeanour were to lol 
their Right of Suffrage, had the Name of Cærites Tabule()) 
The Præfecturæ were certain Towns of Taly, whoſe Inha 
bitants had the Name of the Roman Citizens; but were ne 
ther allow'd to enjoy their own Laws nor Magiſtrates, being 
govern'd by annual Prefetts ſent from Rowe. Theſe ver 
generally ſuch Places as were either ſuſpected, or had ſons 
Way or other incurr'd the Diſpleaſure of the Roman State; 
this being accounted the hardeſt Condition that was impuit 
on any People of Italy (c). | fs 
The Differences between the proper Citizens of Rome, ad 
the Inhabitants of Municipia, Colonies, and Præfecturc, mij 
be thus in ſhort ſumm'd up. The firſt and higheſt Order ver 
regiſter d in the Cenſiis, had the Right of Suffrage and of beat 
ing Honours, were aſſeſs'd in the Poll-tax, ſerv'd in the Leg 
ons, us'd the Roman Laws and Religion, and werecall'd . 
rites and Populus Romanus. The Municipes were allou di 
four firſt of theſe Marks, and were deny'd the four Jaſt, Th 
Coloni were in theſe three Reſpects like the true Citi 


(a) De Ciritat. Rom: p. 29. (b) A. Gell. lib, 16. cap, 13+ (+) Cav: Lexi 
Juridie. in voce. 2 5 „ 1 Fe 
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that they us'd the Roman Laws and Religion, and ſerv'd in 
| the Legions 3 but they were debarr'd the other five Condi- 


ſure of all; being oblig'd to ſubmit tothe Rowan Laws, and 
yet enjoying no farther Privilege of Citizens (a). 

All other Cities and States in ITaly, which were neither 
Colonies, Municipia, nor Prefetture, had the Name of Fa- 


Forms of Government, without the leaſt Alteration, and on- 


as had been adjuſted between them (5). be 
The Provinces were foreign Countries of larger Extent, 
which, upon the entire reducing them under the Romam Do- 
minion, were new modell'd according to the Pleaſure of the 
Conquerors, and ſubjected to the Command of annual Go- 
| xernors ſent from Rowe, being commonly aflign'd ſuch Taxes 
and Contributions as the Senate thought fit to demand. But 
becauſe the ſeveral Towns and Communities in every Coun- 


try did not behave themſelves in the ſame Manner toward 


| of Union and Agreement; while others were more ob- 
ſtinate and refractory, and unwilling to part with their 
old Liberty upon any Terms ; therefore to reward thoſe 
People who deſerv'd well at their Hands, they allow'd fome 
Places the Uſe of their own Conſtitutions in many ReſpeRs, 


Peftigates. 
either certain or uncertain. The certain Tribute, or ig en- 


Provincial Ou ſtor, which they call'd pecuꝶia or4inaria; or 
elſe a Subſidy rais'd on the Provincials for particular Occaſi- 
ons, ſuch as the maintaining of ſo many Soldiers, the rig- 


term d pecimia extracrainaril. 


rium, Scriptura, and Decuma. The Portorium was a Duty 
impos d upon all Goods and Wares imported and exported. 


(4) Vid. P. Manut, de Civ, Rom. p. 30. (b) 1bid. 


The 


tions. The People in the Præfecturæ had the hardeſt Mea- 


gerate Civitates, enjoying entirely their own Cuſtoms, and 


Ii join'd in Confederacy with the Romans, upon ſuch Terms 
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the Romans, ſome profeſſing more Friendſhip, and a Deſire 


and ſometimes excus'd the Inhabitants from paying Tribute; 
| whence they were term'd 11272785, in Oppoſition to the 


The Tribute, exacted from the Provinces, was oftwa Sorts, 


| At, was either a ſet Sum of Money to be collected by the 


ging out and paying ſuch a Number of Veſſels, and the like, 


The uncertain Tribute conſiſted of what they call'd Por- 


The Scriptura was a Tax laid upon Paſtures and Cattle. 
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The Decuma was the Quantity of Corn which the Farmen 


were oblig d to pay to the Roman State, commonly the tenti 


Part of their Crop. But beſides this, which they proper. 
term'd Frumentum Decumanum, and which was farm'd 0 i 
Publicans, hence call'd Decumani, there was the Frumenty 
_ emptum, and Frumentunt &ſtimatum, both taken up in the 

Provinces. The Frumentum emptum was of two Sorts, either 
decumanum, or imperatum; the former was another Tenth 

aid upon the Conſideration of ſuch a Sum as the Senate 
Pad determin'd to be the Price of it, who rated it ſo much x 
Buſhel at their Pleaſure, The Frumentum imperatum was 
Quantity of Corn equally exacted of the Provincial Farmen 
after the two Tenths, at ſuch a Price as the chief Magiſttat 


pleas'd to give. Frumentum ſtimatum, was a Corn-Tax | 


requir'd of the chief Magiſtrate of the Province for his pri 
vate Uſe, and the Occaſions of his Family. This was com- 
monly compounded for in Money, and, on that Account, 
took its Name ab &ſti mando, from rating it at ſuch a Sun 
of Money 8 

Beſides all theſe, gonius mentions Frumentum honoruri 
m, upon the Authority of Cicero, in his Oration againſt 
Piſo: But perhaps Cicero, in that Place, does not reſtrain the 
Honoraritm to Corn, but may mean, in general, the Preſent 
uſually made to Provincial Governors, ſoon after their En- 
trance on their Office. 
After Auguſtus had made a Diviſion of the Provinces be- 
| tween himſelf and the People, the annual Taxes, paid by 
the Provinces under the Emperor, were call'd Stipenas; 
and thoſe that were gather'd in the People's, Proyincts, 
Tributa (a). as 


(a) Calvin, Lexicon jurid. in Tributa. 


CHAP. 


þ0 


CH AF. AN. 

it Roman Way of taking Towns; with the moſt 

remarkable Inventions aud Engines made uſe of in 

their S1eges. Vn 

fore we enquire into thisSubje&, a very memorable Cu- 
ſtom preſents it ſelt to our Notice, which was practiſed 

almolt as ſoon as the Roman Army inveſted any Town; and 

that was the evocarro Deornm tutelartum, or inviting out the 


either becauſe they thought it impoſſible to force any Place, 
while it enjoy'd ſuch powerful Defenders ; or elſe, becauſe 
they accounted it a moſt heinous Act of Impiety, to act in 
Hoktility againſt the Perſons of the Gods. This Cuſtom is de- 


by way of Siege, becauſe they thought it would ſcarce anſwer 
the Expence and Incommodity of the Method ; ſo that this 
was generally their laſt Hopes; and in all their great Wars, 


any important Places, were commonly eirher by Storm, or 
immediate Surrendry. If they took a Town by Storm, it was 
either by open Force, or by Stratagem. In the Former, they 
| made their Attacks without battering the Wall, and were 
| only ſaid aggrea; Urbem cum corona, to begirt a Towns be- 
cauſe they drew their whole Army round the Walls, and fell 

onallthe Quartersat once. If this Way was ineffectual, they 
| batter d down the Walls with their Rams and other Engines. 

Sometimes they min'd and enter'd the Town under-ground : 
| dometimes, that they might engage with the Enemy upon 

equal Terms, they built wooden | ay or rais'd Mounts 
to the Heighth of the Walls, from whence the might gall 

| and moleſt them within their Works. The Befleg d were in 
rnoſt Danger in the firſt Caſe, upon a general Aſſault; for 
their Walls were to be made 2 in all Places at once; and 


bat out many times, that there were not Men enough to 
we! and relieve all the Parts; and if they had a ſuffici- 
ent Number of Men, yet all perhaps were not of equal Con- 
| | rage; 


Cuardian Deities: the Reaſon of which ſeems to have been, 


ſcrib d at large by Macrobius in his Saturnalia, lib. 3. cap. 9. 
| The Romans were ſeldom deſirous of attempting any Town 


there are very few Examples of any long Leaguers undertook 


by them. The Means, by which they poſſeſod themſelves of 
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rage; and if any have Ground, the whole Town wa; 
great Hazard of being loit : So that the Romans often; Miſt: © 
carried very conſiderable Places at one Storm, But if 
batter'd the Walls with Engines, they were under ſome ] 
advantage, their Quarters being of Neceſſity to be extend 
ſo that they mult be thinner and weaker in ſome Places: 
in others, and unable to make a ſtout Oppoſition again} Mt: 
conſiderable Sally. Beſides, the Befteg'd were not at a Log ein 
Ways of defeating their Stratagems; as, they eluded 
Force of their Mines by Countermining, or by diſtrubingti e 
in their Works; particularly putting Oil and Feather, y 
other ſtinking Stuff, into Barrels of Wood; then ſetting thi 
on fire, they tumbled them among the Romans, that the N 
ſomneſs of the Stench might force them to quit their Station: t 
Their Towers of Wood, their Rams and other Engines th 
commonly ſet on fire, and deſtroy'd ; and then for the Mou 
which were raiſed againſt the Walls, they us'd, by digg! © 
underneath, to ſteal away the Earth, and looſen the Fo 
dations of the Mount till it fell to the Ground. 
Upon this Account the Romans (as was before obſery'l 
much preferr'd the ſudden and brisk Way of attackin 
Place ; and if they did not carry it in a little Time, they a 
quently rais'd the Siege, and proſecuted the War by oth 
Means. As Scipio, in his African Expedition, having aflall 
ed Utica without Succeſs, he chang'd his Reſolution, dre 
off his Men from the Place, and addreſs'd himſelf wholl 
to bring the Carthagiuian Army to an Engagemeniiiſ 
And therefore, tho* ſometimes they continu'd a tedio 
Siege, as at Veii, Carthage, and Jeruſalem, yet generally the 
were much more deſirous of drawing the Enemy to a Battle 
for by defeating an Army, they many times got a whol 
Kingdom in a Day; whereas an obſtinate Town has co 
them ſeveral Years. 
See Machiavel's Arr of W AR, Book II. 
The Invention and Engines, which the Romans made ul 
of in their Sieges, were very numerous, and the Knowledge 
of them is but of little Service at preſent; however we ms) 
take a ſhort View of the moſt confiderable of them, which 
moſt frequently occur in Cæſur and other Hiſtorians: Theſe 
are the Turres mobiles, the Teſtudines, the Maiſcums the 
Vinee, and the Plutei, together with the Aries, the Bali 
the Catapulta, and the Scorpio, = mm 
0 
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the Turres mobiles, or moveable Turrets, were of two 
« the lefſer and the greater: The leſſer Sort were about 
Cubits high and the ſquare Sides ſeventeenCubits broad; 
dad five or fix, and ſometimes ten Stories or Diviſions, 
3 Diviſion being made open on all Sides. The greater 
ret was 120 Cubits high, 23 Cubits ſquare ; containing 
eimes fifteen, ſometimes twenty Divitions. They were 
ry great Uſe in making Approaches to the Walls, the 
ions being able to carry Soldiers with Engines, Ladders, 
ling bridges, and other N eceſſaries. The Wheels, on 
ih they went, were contriv'd to be within the Planks, 
bend them from the Enemy, and the Men who were to 
re them forward ſtood behind, where they were molt 
we; the Soldiers in the Inſide were protected by raw Hides | 
ich were thrown over the Turret, in fuch Places as were 
f expos d. 8 8 . 
The Teſtudo was properly a Figure which the Soldiers caſt 
{elves into; ſo that their Targets ſhould cloſe all toge- 
rabove their Heads, and defend them from the miſſive 
anons of the Enemy; as if we ſuppoſe the firſt Rank to 
re ſtood upright on their Feet, and the reſt to have ſtoop'd. 
der and lower by Degrees, till the laſt Rank kneel'd down 
n their Knees; ſo that every Rank covering with their 
et the Heads of all in the Rank before them, they re- 
ſented a Tortoiſe-ſhell or a Sort of Pent-houſe. This 
Wd as well in Field-Battles as in Sieges. But beſides 
5 the Romans call'd in general all their cover'd defenſive 
wines, Teſtdines: Among which, thoſe, which moſt pro- 
y obtain d the Name, ſeem'd to have been almoſt of an 
jul Figure, compos'd of Boards, and watled up at the Sides 
th Wickers ; ſerving for the Conveyance of the Soldiers 
the Walls, on ſeveral Occaſions; they run upon Wheels, 
Uo were diftinguiſh'd from the Vinew, with which they 
ſometimes en ended e 5 
The Maſculus is conceiv'd to have been much of the ſame 
ature as the Teſtudines; but it ſeems to have been of a 
ler Size, and compos'd of ſtronger Materials, being ex- 
60a much longer Time to the Force of the Enemy; for 
theſe Mrſerdi the Pioneers were ſent to the very Walls, 
dere they were to continue, while with their Dclabre, or 
: -Axes, and other Inſtruments, they endeavour'd to un- 
mute the Foundations. Ceſar has deſcrib'd the Miſculuss 
luge in his ſecond Book of the Civil Wars. The 
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The Vineæ were compos'd of Wicker Hurdles laid f A 
Roof on the Top of Poſts, which the Soldiers, who Nen be 
it for Shelter, bore up with their Hands. Some will have * ele 
to have been contriv'd with a double Roof; the firſt and 10 Only 
er Root of Planks, and rhe upper Root of Hurdles, to he 
the Force of any Blow without diſordering the Machine adi 

The Pte; conſiſted of the ſame Materials as the fam id 


but were of a much different Figure, being ſhap'd like 
arched Sort of ls. og ; and having three Wheels, ſo ca 
veniently placed, that the Machine would move eicher h. 
with equal Eaſe. They were put much to the ſame Uſes 
the Muſcul:, be F 
The Engines hitherto deſcrib'd were primarily intended ii 
the Defence of the Soldiers; the Offenſive are yet behind. ( 
theſe the moſt celebrated, and which only deſerves a particy 
YVeicription, was the Aries or Ram : This was of two Sol 


the one rude and plain, the other artificial and compoui dn 
The former ſeems to have been no more than a great Bea 1n 
which the Soldiers bore on their Arms and Shoulders, and vi j*t 
one End of it by main Force aſſail'd the Wall. The compoui ve 
Ram is thus deſcrib'd by Zojepbr's : The Ram (ſays he) i ing 
* vaſt long Beam, like the Maſt of a Ship, ſtrengthen d at a thi 
End with a Head of Iron, ſomething reſembling that of fre 
* Ram, whence it took its Name. This is hung by the Mid *. 
* with Ropes to another Beam, which lies croſs a coupled « 


Ppoſts, and hanging thus equally balanc'd, it is by a gre 
Number of Men violently han forward, and drawn back 
„ward, and ſo ſhakes the Wall with its Iron Head. Nor! 
there any Tower or Wall ſo thick or ſtrong, that, after tit 
* firlt Aſſault of the Ram, can atterwards reſiſt its Force i 
the repeated Aſſaults (4). pf Hl 

Plurarch informs us that Mark Antony in the Partlit 
War made uſe of a Ram Fourſcore Foot long: And Yr 
tells us, That they were ſometimes 106, ſometimes 120 Fol 
in Length ; and to this perhaps the Force and Strength of ths 
Engine was in a great Meaſure owing. The Ram was mi, 
nag'd at one Time by a whole Century or Order of Soldiers 3 
and they, being ſpent, were ſeconded by another Centut)! 
ſo that it play d continually without any Intermiſſion, being 
uſually cover'd with a Viuca, to protect it from the Attempt 
of the Enemy. 8 


(a) Hav. Joſeph, de Excidis Hieroſolym. lib 3: þ 
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4s for the other Engines, which ſerved not for ſuch great 
lies and are not ſo celebrated in Authors, a Mechanical 
Deſcription of them would be vexatious as well as needleſs: 
(ly, it may in ſhort be obſerv'd, That the Bahſta was al- 
155 employ'd in throwing great Stones, the Catapulta in 


ling the larger Sort of Darts and Spears, and the Scorpio in 
ing the lelter Darts and Arrows. * a Pio in 
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. 
De Naval Affairs of the Ro MANs. 


THE Romans, tho'their City was ſeated very conveniently 
for Maritime Affairs, not being above Fifteen Miles di- 
(ant from the Tyrrhenian Sea; and having the River Tyber 
mnning through it, capable of receiving the ſmaller Veſſels; 
jet ſeem to have wholly neglected all Naval Concerns for 
many Years after the Building of Rome. And ſome are will- 
ing to aſſign this as one of the main Cauſes which preſerv'd 
that State ſo long in its primitive Innocence and Integrity; 
free from all thoſe Corruptions which an Intercourſe with Fo- 
rieners might probably have brought into Faſhion. Howe- 
ver 22 aſſures us, that Ancus Martius built Oſtia at the 
Mouth of the ber for a Port, that the City might by this 
Means be ſupplied with the Commodities of the neighbouring 
Nations (a). And it appears from the Reaſons of the Taren- 
Ine War agreed upon by all Hiſtorians, that the Romans in 
at Age had a Fleet at Sea. Vet Poſybius expreſly maintains, 
that the firſt Time they ever adventured to Sea was in the 
irſt Ptnick War () z but he muſt either mean this only of 
Slips of War, or elſe contradi& himſelf: For in another Part 
his Works, giving us a Tranſcript of ſome Articles agreed 
en between the Romans and the Carthaginians in the Con- 
lulſhip of M. Prutus and Heratins, ſoon after the Expulſion 
ot the Royal Family zone of the Articles is to this Effect, That 
. Romans, and the Allies of tho Romans ſyall not navigate 
*you4 the Fair Promontory, tes conſtrain'd by Weather, or 
% Enemy, &c. And after this in Two other Treaties, which 
ehas preſented us with, there are ſeveral Clauſes to the ſame 
(a) Dionyſ. Halic. lib. 3. (6) Lib. 1. 1 

Purpoſe 


Deſcents upon them, and confidering withal that the War pa 


of a Naval Army. So wonderful was the Bravery and Ref 


dient inſtructed them in the Method. For a Carthaginian Gal 
ley, which was out a cruiſing, venturing too near the Show 


cis'd them: An Officer, for that Purpoſe, being ſeated in the 
Midſt, who by Signs with his Hand inſtructed them how ai: 


built with extraordinary Art, and conſequently prov'd ſome 


Prow of their Veſſels a round Piece of Timber, of about! 
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Purpoſe (c). But howſoever theſe Matters are to be adjuſte 

we are aflur'd, that about the Year of the City 492 (4),thl 
Romans obſerving that the Coaſt of Italy lay expos d to th 
Depredations of the Carthaginian Fleet, which often mai 


likely to laſt, they determin'd to render themſelves Maſter 


lution of that People in Enterprizes of the greateſt Hazy 
and Moment; that having hitherto ſcarce dream'd of Nai; 
gation, they ſhou'd, at one Heat, reſolve on ſo adventuray 
an Expedition, and make the firſt Proof of their Skill in; 
Naval Battle with the Carthaginians, who had held the Da 
minion of the Sea unconteſted, deriv'd down to them fun. 
their Anceſtors. Nay, fo utterly ignorant were the Ron 
in the Art of Ship-building, that it would have been almdf 
impoſſible for them to have put their Deſign in effect, had n 
Fortune, who always eſpous'd their Cauſe, by a meer Acc 


chanc'd to be ſtranded, and before they could get her off, the 
Remans, intercepting them, took her; and by the Modelo 
this Galley, they built their firſt Fleet. But their Way of in 
ſtructing their Seamen in the Uſe of the Oar is no leſs u. 
markable, wherein they proceeded after this Manner : They 
caus'd Banks to be contriv'd on the Shore in the ſame Faſhio 
and Order as they were to be in their Gallies, and placing 
their Men with their Oars upon the Banks, there they exe 


once and all together they were to 17; their Oars, and hoy 
in like Manner to recover them out of the Water: And ly 
this Means they became acquainted with the Managementd 
the Oar. But in a little Time finding their Veſſels were nd 


what unwieldy in working, it came into their Heads to recom 
pence this Defect, by contriving ſome new Invention, which 
might be of Uſe to them in Fight. And then it was but that 
they devis'd the famous Machine call'd the Corvus; which 
was tam'd after this following Manner: They erected on the 


Foot and a half Diameter, and about Twelve Foot long; dt 
() Polyb. Lib. 3. (ad) Caſaubon, Chronolog. ad Pohb. * 
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Top whereof, they had a Block or Pulley. Round this 
ve of Timber, they laid a Stage or Platform of Boards, Four 
a broad, and about Eighteen Foot long, which was well 
um d, and faſten'd with Iron. The Entrance was long-ways, 
lit mov'd about the aforeſaid upright Piece of Timber, as 
1+Spindle, and could be hoiſted up within fix Foot of the 
p: About this a Sort of a Parapet, Knee high, which was 
ended with upright Bars of Iron, ſharpen'd at the End; 
wards the Top whereof there was a Ring; through this 
np, faſtening a Rope, by the Help of the Pulley, they hoiſt- 
lor lower d the Engine at Pleaſure ; and ſo with it attack d 
Enemies Veſlels, ſometimes on their Bow, and ſome- 
es on their Broad-fide, as Occaſion beit ſerv'd. When 
ey had grappled the Enemy with thoſe Iron Spikes, if they 
pen d to {wing Broad-fide to Broad-fide, then they en- 
rd from all Parts; but in Caſe they attack'd them on the 
pw, they enter d two and two by the Help of this Machine, 
core · moſt defending the Fore-part, and thoſe that follow'd 
eFlanks, keeping the Boſs of their Bucklers level with 
e Top of the 3 | „„ 
To this Purpoſe Poſybius pong to the late moſt ex- 
lent Verſion,) gives us an Account of the firſt Warlike Pre- 
ations which the Romans made by Sea. We may add, in 
an, the Order, which they obſerv'd in drawing up their 
ket for Battle, taken from the ſame Author: The two Con- 
were in the two Admiral Gallies in the Front of their 
o diſtinct Squadrons, each of them juſt a- head of their own 
hiſlons, and a-breaſt of each other; the firlt Fleet being 
ed on the Right, the ſecond on the Left, making two 
g Files or Lines of Battle. And, whereas it was neceſſary 
are a due Space between each Galley, to ply their Oars, 
Id keep clear one off another, and to have their Heads or 
os 8 ſomewhat outwards; this Manner of wing 
did therefore naturally form an Angle, the Point whereo 
6 at the two Admiral-Gallies, which were near together; 
das their two Lines were prolong'd, ſo the Diſtance grew 
Mequently wider and wider towards the Rear. But, becauſe 
t Naval as well as the Land-Army conſiſted of four Legi- 
w and accordingly the Ships made four Diviſions, two of 
le are yet behind: Of which the third Fleet, or third Le- 
en, was drawn up Front-ways in the Rear of the firſt and 
bond, and fo ſtretching along from Point to Point compos'd, 
5 f 
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2 Triangle, whereof the third Line was the Baſe, Th, 


In the Rear of all, was the fourth Fleet, call'd the T 


| Sorts of Ships, we meet commonly with three Kinds, Shi 
of War, Ships of Burden, and Ships of Paſſage: The ff 
for the moſt Part row'd with Oars ; the ſecond ficer'd wit 


TY wy 01 or Fed) .oTHINSs 5 or of Horſes, as the Hippagin 
onerariæ, and the Grecian goerrxet, and de, (whene 


| Conveyance of Victuals and other Proviſions, and ſometime 


the Ships of Burden were generally built rounder and mat 


Names, as that in the Triremes, for Example, either then 


Authority of the Claſſicks, but to the Figures of the Trimmis 


— — T 
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Veſſels of Burden, that carried their Horſes and Baggage 


were in the Rear ot theſe; and were, by the Help ot ina 
Boats provided for that Purpoſe, towed or drawn after they 


ans, drawn up-likewite in Rank or Front-ways, paralell 
the third: Eut theſe made a longer Line, by which men 
the Extremities {tretch'd out, and extended beyond then 
Angles at the Baſe, The ſeveral Diviſions of the Army, be 
thus diſpos'd, form'd, as is ſaid, a Triangle; the Area wit 
in was void, but the Baſe was thick and ſolid, and the whe 
Body quick, active, and very difficult to be broken, 

If we deſcend to a particular Deſcription of the eil 


Sails z and the laſt often tow'd with Ropes. Ships of paſſg 
were either for the Tranſportation of Men, ſuch as the ini 


The Ships of Burden, which the Roman Authors cal MH 
the Name of Hulks may properly be deriv'd), ſerv'd forth 


too for the carrying over Soldiers, as we find in Ceſar. Of th 
Ships of War, the moſt conſiderable were the Naves lugt 
or Gallies, ſo nam'd from their Form, which was the mil 
convenient to weild round, or to cut their Way; where 


hollow, that they might be the more eaſie to load, and mig « 
hold the more Goods. The moſt remarkable of the Nv. 

longæ were the Triremis, the Ouadriremis, and the Hug; 
queremts. Temens, Telenens, and ITevriens 5 exceeding ON 
another by one Bank of Oars ; which Banks were cais'd li 
pingly one above another ; and conſequently thoſe which hal 
molt Banks were built higheſt, and rowed with the great 
Strength. Some indeed fancy a different Original of thel 


were three Banks one after the other on a Level, or 1 
Rowers ſat upon one Bank ; or elſe three Men tugg d 
together at one Oar: But this 1s contrary, not only to tnt 


ſtill appearing in ancient Monuments. Beſides theſe, them 
wer 
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re wo other Rates, one higher, and the other lower - 
te Higher Rates we meet with are the Hexeres, the Hep- 
the Octeres, and ſo on the gwjeraderigns 5 nay, Poly- 
i relates, that Philip of Macedon, Father to Perſens, had 
«1aJenpns (4) 3 which and tranſlates, avis quam ſex- 
rin veyſus remorum agevant (V), a Ship with ſixteen Banks: 
t this was much inferior to the Ship built by Philopater, 
ich Plutarch tells us had forty Banks (c). The lower 
tes were the Biremis and the Moneres. The Bireme in 
mk pus, or If ugg] &, conſiſted of two Banks of Oars: Ot 
eſe, the fitteſt for Service, by reaſon of their Lightneſs 

1 Swiftneſs, were call'd Liburnicæ, from the Liburni, a 
rople in Dalmatia, who firſt invented that Sort of Build- 
; for being Corſarrs, they row'd up and down in theſe | 
pt Veſſels, and maintain'd themſelves by the Prizes they 
ok (4). Yet in later Times, all the ſmaller and more ex- 
dite Ships, whether they had more or leſs than two Banks, 
ee term'd in general Liburnæ, or Liburnicæ. Thus Ho- 
wand Propertits call the Ships which Auguſtus made Uſe 
in the Sea-Engagement at Actium: And Fiorus informs 
that his Fleet was made up of Veſſels from three to fix 
inks (e). Suetonius mentions an extravagant Sort of Libur- 
i invented by the Emperor Caligula, adorn'd with Jewels 
the Poop, with Sails of many Colours, and furniſh'd with 
re Portico's, Bagnio's, and Dining-rooms, beſides the cu- 
tous Rows of Vines and Fruit-Trees of all Sorts (F). 
The Moneres, mention'd by Livy, was a Galley, having but 
=p. Bank of Oars, of which we find five Sorts in Au- 
hors, the &x4CoeO- or Actuaria, the eiae, the rrarapg- 
ee, the 7wJawloe® and the ka) O-, of twenty, 
lirty, forty, fifty, and an hundred Oars. 5 

lt may be obſerv d, that tho' theſe Under- Rates are ſup- 
od to have been built in the Form of the Naves longæ, yet 
icy are not ſo generally honour'd with that Name; and 
dmetimes in Authors of Credit we find them directly oppos d 
the Naves Jonge, and at other Times to the uud N t, or 


ar-ſhips, 

| But the Shipsof War occur under ſeveral other different De- 

Pmnations, as the Tectæ, or Conſtratæ, or the Apertæ. The 

UE, or d gi, were {0 call'd, becauſe they had udJasgs- 

he ob in Frazment. (t) Lib. 33. (e) In Demetris. (4) Dacier on 
Epod. x, (e) Üb. 4. Cap. 11. (f) Smcton, in Catig. cap. 37, 
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]a or Hatches ; whereas the Apertæ or a | 
The greater Ships, as the ©22471rems 1 ca 
always to have had Hatches ; the 77iremes and Birems; 1 
ſometimes deſcrib'd otherwiſe; and all below theſe . 
Apertæ. Cicero and other Authors ſometimes uſe the Wy 
Apbrattum for a particular Sort ot Ship; and Peljbin 
rA, for a Qlinquereme. Beſides theſe we meet with 
the Naves reſtrate and Naves turritæ: The firſt were fuck 


as had Beaks or Roſtra, neceſſary to all Ships Which were 


erected on their Decks, from whence the Soldiers us all 
Manner of Weapons and Engines, as if it had been on Land 
and ſo engag'd with the greateſt Fury imaginable ; as Virgil 

deſcribes the Fight at C7117. 1 


e Pelago credas innare revulſas : 
Cyclaaas, ant montes concurrere montibus altos ; 
| Lama mote viri turitis puppibus inſtant. En. 8, 


The Officers in the Navy were Præfectus Claſſis, or Ad. 
miral, and ſometimes the Diitamviri, when two were joind 
in Commiſſion together with the Tyierarchus, or Captain of 
a particular Ship, moſt properly of the Zrireme ; the Guler- 
nator, or Maſter; the Ce/er!ſies, or Boatſwain, and others af 
inferior Note. 3 5 

Under the Emperors, as there were Legions eſtabliſid 
in moſt Parts of the Romam Dominions, ſo they had conſtant: 
ly Fleets in thoſe Seas, which lay conveniently for the De. 
fence of Neighbouring Countries. As Auguſtus kept one Na- 
vy at Miſenum in the Mare inferum, to protect and keep in 
obedience France, Spain, Mauritania, Egypt, Sardinia, and 
Sicily: Another at Ravenna in the Mare ſuperum, to defend 
and bridle Epirus, Macedon, Achaia, Crete, Cyprus, toge. 


on the Seas, but ſeveral too on the principal Rivers, as the 
Germanica Claſſis on the Rhine, the Danubiana, the EupÞri- 
tenſis &c. to be met with in Tacitus, and other Hiſtorians. 

[ce Sir Henry Savil's Diſſertation at the End of bis Trans 


lation of Tacitus}. 


To this Subject of the Roman 17 H 54 may 1 
eſcap d a Sea 
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de, which we find hinted at in almoſt every Place of the 

pots and often alluded to by other Authors; on which the 
«at Modern Critick delivers himſelf to this Purpoſe. 

t was a Cuſtom for thoſe who had been ſav'd from a Ship- 

qrack, to have all the Circumſtances of their Adventure pre- 


ed on a Tablet. Some Perſons made uſe of their Tablet 
b move the Compaſſion of thoſe that they met, as they tra- 
888.4 up and down; and by their Charity to repair their For- 
-þl nes, which had ſuffer'd ſo much at Sea. Theſe Fuvenal 


deſcribes Sat. 14. 


— Merſs rate naufragus aſſem 
Dum rogat, & pitta ſe rempeſtate tuetur. 


His Veſſel ſunk, the Wretch at ſome Lane's End 
| A painted Storm for Farthings does extend, 


And lives upon the Picture of his Loſs. 


For this Purpoſe they hung the Tablet about their Necks, 
and kept ſinging a Sort of canting Verſes, expreſſing the Man- 
ger of their Misfortunes; almolt like the modern Pilgrims. 
Ferns Sat. 1. 35 


— Cantet ſi naufragus, afſem — 
Protulerim ? Cantas cum fratta te in trabe pictuimm 
Ex Inmero portes? ee 


Say, Should a ſhipwrack'd Sailor fing his Woe, 
Wou'd I be mov'd to Pity ; or beſtow : 

An Alms? Is this your Seaſon for a Song, 
When your deſpairing Phiz you bear along, 5 
Daub d on a Plank, and o'er your Shoulders hung? 
Others hung up ſuch a Tablet in the Temple of the par- 
cular Deity, to whom they had addreſs'd themſelves in 
their Exigence, and whoſe Aſſiſtance had, as they thought, 
cficted their Safety. This they term'd properly voriva Ta- 
ell, Juvenal has a Fling at the Roman Superſtition in 
this Point, when he informs us, that 'twas the Buſineſs of a 


Company of Painters to draw Pictures on theſe Accounts for 
te Temple of 1/6. V 
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246 The ROMAN Part | 
uam votiva teſtantur fana tabella | 
Plurima, pictores quis neſcit ab Iſide paſci: 


Such as in 1/is Dome may be ſurvey'd, 
On Votive Tablets to the Life pourtray d. 
Where Painters are employ'd and earn their Bread, ( 


But the Cuſtom went much farther ; for the Lawyer 
the Bar us'd to have the Caſe of their Client expreſs in? 
Picture, that by ſhewing his hard Fortune, and the Cruel 
and Injuſtice of the adverſe Party, they might move th. 
Compaſſion of the Judge. 'This Luntihan declares himfel 
againſt in his fixth Book. Nor was this all; for ſuch ben 
ſons, as had eſcap'd in any Fit of Sickneſs, us'd to dedicate; 
Picture to the Deity whom they fancied to have reliev'd then 
And this gives us a Light into the Meaning of Tibulu 
Zi 1. Eleg. 3. - | 


Nunc Dea, nunc ſuccurre mihi; nam poſſe mederi 
Pidta aocet Templis multa tabella tis. 


Now Goddeſs; now thy tortur'd Suppliant heal; 
For Votive Paints atteſt thy ſacred Skill. 


Thus ſome Chriſtians in ancient Time (a) upon a fignl 
Recovery of their Health, us'd to offer a Sort of Medal in 
Gold or Silver, on which their own Effigies were exprelsd, 
in Honour of the Saint whom they thought themſelves obliga 
to for their Deliverance. And this Cuſtom till obtains i 
the Popiſh Countries (G). 

\ (s) Caſuabon in Perſium, Sat, 1. v. 88. (b) Dacier on Horace lib. 1. Od. 
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MiſceIany Cuſtoms of the ROMANS. 


CHAP. 1 
Of the Private SPORTS and GAMES. 


Ned Great Part of the Reman Pomp and Su- 


i OR perſtition was taken up in their Games 
n / 8 and Shows, and therefore very many of 
0 10 their Cuſtoms have a Dependence on 
en (#24 thoſe Solemnities. But, in our Way, we 
8 RNEZZEZEZS ſhou'd not paſs by the private Sports and 

FFDiverſions; not that they are worth our 


“WWotice in themſelves, but, becauſe many 
| Paſſages and Alluſions in Authors would otherwiſe be very 
difficult to apprehend. 5 . 

The Private Games, particularly worth our Remark, are 
the Latrunculi, the Tali, and Te ſeræ, the Pila, the Par 
inpar, and the Trochus. . 

The Game at Latrunculi ſeems to have been much of the 
| ame Nature as the Modern Cheſs ; The Original of it is ge- 
nerally referr d to Palamedes's Invention at the Siege of T1 roy: 
Tho' Seneca attributes it to ¶Hilon, one of the ſeven Grecian 
dages; and ſome fancy that Pyrrhus King of Epirus contrivd 
dis Sport, to inſtru& his Soldiers, after a diverting Manner, 
Q 4 = 
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in the Military Art. However, tis certain, it expreſſes i 
Chance and Order of War ſo very happily, that no Place ca 
lay fo juſt a Claim to the Invention as the Camp. Thy, th 
ingenious Vida begins his Poem on this Subject. 0 


LTudimus effigiem belli, ſimntataque veris 
Prelia, buxo acies fictas, & ludicra regna : 

Ut gemini inter ſe reges, albuſque, nigerque, 
Pro lanae oppeſiti, certant bicoloribus armis, 


War's harmleſs Shape we ſing, and Boxen Trains 
Of Youth, encount'ring on the Cedar-Plains. 
How two tall Kings, by different Armour known, 
Traverſe the Field, and combat for Renown. 


The Cheſs-men, which the Romans us d, were generally g 
Wax or Glaſs; their common Name was Calculi, or Latin. 
culi: The Poets ſometimes term them Zatrones, whence Ja 
trunctilus was at firſt deriv'd : For Latro among the Ancient 
ſignified at firſt a Servant, (as the Word Aave in Egli) 
and afterwards a Soldier. 
Seneca has mention'd this Play oftener, perhaps, than any 
other Roman Author; particularly in one Place, he has aver 
remarkable Story, in which he deſigns to give us an Example 
of wonderful Reſolution and Contempt of Death; tho ſone 
will be more apt to interpret it as an Inſtance of inſenfible 
| Stupidity. The Story is this: One Canius ꝓulius (whom be 
extols very much on other Accounts) had been ſentencd t 
Death by Caligula; the Centurion coming by with a Tribe cf 
| MalefaCtors, and ordering him to bear them company to Ext 
cution, happen'd to find him engag'd at this Game. Com, 
upon his firſt Summons, preſently fell to counting his Men, 
and bidding his Antagoniſt be ſure not to brag fallly of the 
ever” after his Neath, he only defir'd the Centurion to bear 
witneſs, that he had one Man upon the Board more than bis 
Companion; and ſo very readily join'd himſelf to the pot 
Wretches that were going to lulfe (4) > 
But the largeſt and moſt accurate Account of the Lu. 
culi, given us by the Ancients, is to be met with in the Pon 
to Piſo; which ſome will have to be Ovid's, others £15, 
and many the Work of an unknown Author. 


(a) Seneca de Tranquil, Animi, cap, 14- 


Tho 
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The Tali and Tefſere, by reaſon of ſo many Paſſages in Au- 
dor equally applicable to both, have oftentimes been con- 
bunded with one another, and by ſome diſtinguiſh'd as a ſe- 
Ko Game from the LA ale, or Dice: Whereas, properly 
peaking, the Greeks and Romans had two Soris of Games at 
Nice, the £11971 talorum, or Play at Cockall, and the Luduss 
pſfrarumm, or what we call Dice. They play d at tne firſt with 
fur Tui, and at the other with three Jeers. The Tali had 
but four Sides, mark d with tour oppoſite Numbers; one Side 
ith a Tres, and the oppoſite with a Prarre ; one with an 
Ace, and the contrary with a Sice. The Dice had fix Faces, 
Cur mark'd with the ſame Numbers as the Tai, and the two 
ners with a Deræ and a Cinque, always one againſt the o- 
ther; ſo that in both Plays the upper Number and the lower, 
either on the Talils or Te era, conſtantly made ſeven. 
There were very ſevere Laws in force againſt theſe Plays, 
ferbidding the Ule of them at all Seaſons, only during the 
gturnalia; tho' they gam'd ordinarily at other Times, not- 
withſtanding the Prohibition. But there was one Uſe made 
of them at Feaſts and Entertainments, which perhaps did 
not fall under the Extent of the Laws ; and that was to 
throw Dice, who ſhould command in chief, and have the 
Power of preſcribing Rules at a Drinking Bout; who in 
d ES 
They threw both the Tali and the Tefſere out of a long 
Box, for which they had ſeveral Names, as Hitillum, Pyrgus, 
$ 7irricula, Orca, &c. 5 TT 
There are many odd Terms ſcatter'd up and down in Au- 
tors, by which they ſignified their fortunate and unfortu- 
Wy [te Caſts; we may take Notice of the beſt and the worſt. 
be beſt Caſt with the Tali was, when there came up four 
| different Numbers, as Tres, Quatre, Sice, Ace: The beſt 
with the Dice was three Sices; the common Term for both 
vas ens or Baſilicus ; the pooreſt Caſt in both having the 
Name of Canis. Perſins oppoſes the Senio, and the Canicula, 
as tne beſt and worſt Chances. 1 


— Lua dexter ſenio ferret 
Fire erat in votis; damnoſa canicula quantum 
Razeret, auguſte cello non fallier Orce. Sat. 3. 


But then my Study was to cog the Dice, 
And dextrouſly to throw the lucky Sice. 


To 
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To ſhun Ames- Ace that ſwept my Stakes away; ) = 


Mr. * 


The wiſer and ſeverer Romans thought this ſedentary Di- 
verſion fit only for aged Men, who could not ſo well em by | 
themſelves in any ſtirring Recreation. Zet rhem ( ſays old 
Cato in Tully, ) have their Armour, their Horſes, and their | 
Spears ; let rhem take their Club and their Javelin ; let than | 
bade their fuimming Matches and their Races, ſo they d) 
but leude 11S, among the numerous Sports, the Tali and the} 


And watch the Box, for fear they ſhou'd convey 
Falſe Bones, and put upon me in the Play, 


Teſſeræ. But the 
Caſe quite otherwi 


Ceo 


Si 4ammoſa ſencm juvat alea, Iudit & heres 
 Bullatus, parvoque eaaem movet arma fritillo, 


It Gaming does an aged Sire entice, | 


Then my young Maſter ſwiftly learns the Vice, 
And ſhakes, in Hangins-ileeves, the little Box and Dice. 


Nr. Dryten, 


Nor was it probable, that this Game ſhou'd be practi'd 
with any Moderation in the City, when the Emperors were } 
commonly profeſs'd Admirers of it. Auguſizs himſelf play | 
unrea ſonablywithout anyRegard to the Time of the Year (%. 
But the great Maſter of this Art was the Emperor Clams, 1 
who, by his conſtant Practice (even as he rid about in his | 
Chariot, ) gain'd ſo much Experience as to compoſe a Book | 


on the Subject. Hence Seneca in his Sarcaſtical Relation 


ot that Emperor's Apothecfis ; when, after a great _ Ad- i 
e in- 


ventures he has at laſt brought him to Hell, makes the 
ferna! Judges condemn him (as the moſt proper Puniſh- 


ment in the World) to play continually at Dice with a Box | 
that had the Bottom out; which kept him always in Hopes, 


and yet always baulk'd his Expectations. 


Nam quoties iniſſurus erat reſonaute fritillo, 
Utraque ſubanito fugievat tefjera fundo; 
Cummnue recollectes auderet mittere talos, 
Luſurc ſimilis ſeiafer, ſemperque Perentt, 


(a) Sueton. Aug. cap. 71. Decefert | 


* Corruption of Manners made the MW 
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ect ßere fidem : refugit, gigitoſgue per ipſs 

Fullax aſſiduo dilabitur atea furro. 

die cum jam ſuimimi tung uit iii culmina montis, 

rita Siſyphto vclvuntlir ponderà colo. 


For whenſoe'er he ſhook the Box to caſt, | 
The rattling Dice delude his cager Haſte : x 
And if he try d again, the waggiſh Bone 8 
lnſenſibly was thro his Fingers gone; 

Still he was throwing, yet he ne'er had thrown. 

80 weary Siſyphus, when now he ſees 

The welcome Top, and feeds his joyful Eyes, 

Straight the rude Stone, as cruel Fate commands, 

Falls ſadly down, and meets his reſtleſs Hands. 


The Ancients had four Sorts of Pilæ or Balls us'd for Ex- 
ciſe and Diverſion. The Follis or Balloon, which they track 
about with their Arm, guarded for that Purpoſe with a wood- 
en Bracer: Or if the Balloon was little, they us'd only their 
Fils. The Pia Trigonahs, the ſame as our common Balls; 
to play with this, there us'd to ſtand three Perſons in a Tri- 
angle, ſtriking it round from one to another; he who firſt let 
it come to the Ground, was the Loſer (a). Paganica, a Ball 
ſtuff d with Feathers, which Martial thus deſcribes : 


Hec que diffcili turget Paganica pluma, 
Felle minus laxa eſt, & minus arcta fila. 


The laſt Sort was the Harpaſtum, a harder Kind of Ball, 
which they play'd with dividing into two Companies, and 
ſiting to throw it through one another's Goals, which was 
the conquering Caſt. TD 
Tho Game at Par impar, or Even and Odd, is not worth 
taking Notice of any farther than to obſerve, that it was not 
only proper to the Children, as it is generally fancied: For we 
may gather from Suetonius, that it was ſometimes us'd at 
Feaſts and Entertainments, in the ſame Mannet as the Dice 
and Cheſs (6). 5 N 
The Tyochuis has been often thought the ſame as the Tiiy- 
0, or Top ; or elſe of like Nature with our Billiards: Bur both 


0 See Dacier On Horace Book 2. Sat, 2. 


ip. 71. (b) Ste Seton, in , 4. 


theſe 
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theſe Opinions are now exploded by the Curious. | 
cis . was pats a Hay of Iron ive 1 * 
Diameter, ſet all over in the Inſide with Iron Rings The 
Boys and young Men us'd to whirl this along, as our Child: q 
go wooden Hoops, directing it with a Rod of Iron um 
wooden Handle; which Rod the Grecians call'd ad 
and the Romans Radius. There was Need of great Dexter 
to guide the Hoop right. In the mean time, the Rings 0 f 
the Clattering which they made, not only gave the Peo n 
Notice to keep out of the Way, but contributed very Shy | 
the Boys Diverſion (a). We mult take care not to think this] 
only a childiſh Exerciſe, ſince we find Horace (b) ranking it} 
with other manly Sports. J 


Ludere qui neſcit, campeſtribus abſtinet armis, 
2 — » . 0 . 
Tna:euſque pile, diſcive, trochive quieſcit. 


y (a) See Dacier on Horace, Book 3. Od. 24. (3) De Art, Poet. 
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Of the Circenſian Shows, and firſt of the Pentathlum, 
the Chariot Races, the Ludus Trojæ, and the Pyr- 
rhica Saltatio. EO | 
"T IS hard to light on any tolerable Diviſion which would } 
take in all the publick Sports and Shows; but the moſt 
accurate ſeems to be that, which ranks them under two Head, 
Ludi Circenſes, and Ludi, Scenici: But becauſe this Diviſion | 
is made only in reſpect of the Form and Manner of the 80. 
temnities, and of the Place of Action, there is Need of another 
to expreſs the End and Deſign of their Inſtitution ; and this | 
may be, Ludi Sacri, Votivi, and Funebres. | 
The Circenſiam Plays may very well include the Repreſenta- | 
tions of Sea-fights, and Sports perform'd in the Amphithes- } 
tres: For the former were commonly exhibited in the (1/05 
fitted for that Uſe z and when we meet with the Naumdchit, 
as Places diſtin& from the Circd s, we ſuppoſe the Structureto | 


have been of the ſame Nature. And, as tothe — | 
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be sere erected for the more convenient Celebration of ſome 
"IMF cular Shows, which us'd before to be preſented in the 
(s. So that, in this Extent of the Head, we may inform 
urſelves of the Pentathlum, of the Chariot-Races, of the 
Lud Treje, of the Shows of wild Beaſts, of the Combats 
the Gladiators, and of the Nanmachie. EP 
The Pentathlum, or Oilinqtlertium, as molt of their other 
torts, was borrow'd from the Grecian Games; the five Ex- 
riſes, that compos'd it, were Running, Wreſtling, Leaping, 
Throwing, and Boxing. 'The two laſt have ſomething par- 
icularly worth our Notice; the former of them being ſome- 
ines perform'd with the Diſcs, and the other with the 
(fs, The Diſcus or Quoit was made of Stone, Iron, or 
Copper, five or fix Fingers broad, and more than a Foot long, 
nclining to an Oval Five: They ſent this to a vaſt Diſtance, 
bythe Help of a leathern Thong tied round the Perſon's Hand 
that threw. Several learned Men have fancied, that, inſtead 
dC the aforeſaid Thong, they made uſe of a Twiſt or Brede 
« Hair; but, *tis poſſible they might be deceiv'd by that 
Mage of Clanadtan :; Eg ome. 


a> CG CD ww wa 


ws melins vibrata puer vertigine nclli 
Membra rozet ? vertat quis marmora crine ſupino? 


What Youth cou'd wind his Limbs with happier Care? 
Or fling the Marble-Quoit with toſs'd back Hair? 


Where the Poet by crine ſelpino intends only to expreſs the 
ttreme Motion of the Perſon throwing ; it being very na- 
mal on that Account to caſt back his Head, and ſo make 
the Hair fly out behind him (4). Et ws Wan 
Homer has made Ajax and Ulyſſes both great Artiſts at this 
Fort: And Ovid, when he brings in Apclßg‚ and Hyacinth 
Plzing at it, gives an elegant Deſcription of the Exerciſe ; 


lorpora veſte levant, & ſucco pinguis olive 

| Plendeſennt, latique ineunt certamina diſoi; 

Huem Prius aerias libratum Phabus in auras 
Mitt, E oppoſitas disjecit pondere nubes, 

Decidit in ſolidam longo poſt tempore terram 

Paudus, & exhibuit junttam cum viribus artes (5). 


(a) Sce Dacier on Horace, Book 1. Od. 8. (0) Metamorphoſ. 10. 
They 
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They firip, and waſh their naked Limbs with Oil | 
To whirl the Quoit, and urge the ſportive Toll. 

And firſt the God his well-pois'd Marble flung 1 
Cut the weak Air; and bore the Clouds alons : 

Sounding; at laſt, the maſſie Circle fell, 

And ſhew'd his Strength a Rival to his Skill, 


Scaliger, who attributes the Invention of the whole Pen. 
rat hi to the rude Country People, is of Opinion, That 
the ee the Diſcus is but an Improvement of they | 

caſting their Sheep-Hooks : This ConjeQure | 
ſeems very likely to have been bortow'd from a Paſſage of WM 


old Sport 


Homer. 


"Oax0v ee Nj es ma gor G- &vip, 
H I's b eatarouifn m7%9) Sid Bag aYaaias, 
T oazoy may]os ay 0:0 vir C (a). 
As when ſome ſturdy Hind his Sheep-hook throws, 


Which, whirling, lights among the diſtant Cows; 
So far the Hero caſt o'er all the Marks. ” 


And indeed, the Judgment of the ſame Critick, that theſe 
Exerciſes owe their Original to the Life of Shepherds, is | 
no more than what his admir'd Virgil has admirably taugbi W 


him in the ſecond Georgick. 


Ip ſe dies agitat Feſtos; fuſuſque per herbant 
Tems ubi in medio, & Socii cratera coronant, 
Te libans Lenge vocat, peceriſque magiſtris 
Velccis jaculi certamina ponit in ulmo; 

 Cerporague agreſti nuaat prœdura paleſira. 


When any Rural Holy-days invite 

His Genius forth to innocent Delight; 

On Earth's fair Bed, beneath ſome ſacred Shade, 

Amidſt his equal Friends careleſly laid, 

He fings thee Hacchus, Patron of the Vine. 

The Beechen Bow! foams with a Flood of Wine; 

Not to the Loſs of Reaſon, or of Strength, 

To active Games, and manly Sports at length. 
| () Iliad, 4. 5 | hei N 
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Their Mirth aſcends ; and with full Veins they ſee 
Who can the belt at better Tryals be. . 

. e [ Mr. Coꝛeley. 


The Cæſtus were either a Sort of leathern Guards for the 
Hands, compos'd of Thongs, and commonly fill'd with Lead 


5 others, a Kind of Whirlbats or Bludgeons of Wood, with 
Lead at one End: 'Tho' Scaliger cenſures the laſt Opinion as 
idiculous ; and therefore he derives the Word from #4521, a 


@ by /173/4, in the Combat of Dares and Entellus. Ancid, 5. 

| The famous Artiſt, at the Ceſtus, Was £Eryx of Sicily, Overcome 
at lait at his own Weapons by Hercules. Polluæ too was as 
great a Maſter of this Art, as his Brother Caſtor at Encoun- 


the C-ſtus, is excellently related by THeocritus, Hyllitum zo. 
The CHARIOT-RACES occur as frequently as any of 
the Crrcenſian Sports. The molt remarkable Thing, belonging 
to them, were the Factions or Companies of the Charioteers 3 
according to which the whole Town was divided, ſome fa- 
wuring one Company, and ſome another. The four ancient 
Companies were the Praſina, the Rnfjata,the Alba or Albata, 
and the Veneta; the Green, the Red, the White, and the Sky- 
colour d, or Sea-colour'd. This Diſtinction was taken from 
the Colour of their Liveries, and is thought to have born ſome 


Aluſſon to the four Seaſons of the Year ; the firſt reſembling 


be Spring, when all Things are Green; the next, the fiery 

= Colour of the Sun in the Summer ; the third, the Hoar of Au- 

unn; and the laſt, the Clouds of Winter. The Praſina and 
the Veneta are not ſo eaſie Names as the other two; the 
farmer is deriv'd from @e470", 4 Leek, and the other from 
Veneti, or the Venerians, a People that particularly affect that 
Colour. The moſt taking Company were commonly Green, 
elpecially under Caligula, Nero, and the following Emperors ; 
and in the Time of Auvenal, as he hints in his eleventh Satyr, 
and with a finer Stroke of his Pen hand ſomely cenſures the 
ltrange Pleaſure which the Romans took in theſe Sights. 


—AMihi pace | 1 
lumenſæ nimieque licet ſi dicere plebis, 


(a) De Re. Poetica, Lib. 1. Cap. 22. 
| | Zotam 


ar Iron to add Force and Weight to the Blow : Or, according 


Cirdle or Belt (a). This Exerciſe is moſt admirably deſcrib'd | 


ters on Horſe-back. The Fight of Polly and Amytus, with 


TZotam hodie Romam circus capit, & fragor anrey 
Percutit, eventim viridis quo colligo panni : 
Nam ſi aejiceret, meſtam attonitamque vi deres 
Hanc Urvem, veluti Caunarum in pulvere viftis 
Conſilibus, <= 
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This Day all Rome, (if I may be allowd, 
Without Offence to ſuch a num'rous Crowd, 
To ſay all Rome), will in the Circus ſweat, 
Echoes already to their Shouts repeat. 
Methinks I hear the Cry — Away, away, 
Te Green have won the Honour of the Day. 
Oh ! ſhould theſe Sports be but one Year torborn, 
 Reme wou'd in Tears her lov'd Diverſion mourn; 
And that wou'd now a Cauſe of Sorrow yield, 


Great, as the Loſs of Canne's fatal Field. 
[ Mr. Congrevy, 


The Emperor Domitian, as Suetonius informs us, added | 
two new Companies to the former, the Golilen, and the Pur. 
ple (a). Xiphilin calls them the Golden, and the Silver; but 
this {ſeems to be a Miſtake, becauſe the Silver Li veries would | 
not have been enough to diſtinguiſh from the White. But 
theſe new Companies were ſoon after laid down again by the 
following Emperors (C). 5 5 

In ordinary Reading, we meet only with the B:ge, and the 

ua1rige ; but they had ſometimes their Sjuges, Sepremyu- 
ges, &c. And Suetonius aſſures us, that Nero, when he was a | 
Performer in the Oly2pick Games, made uſe of a Decemjugis, 
a Chariot drawn with ten Horſes coupled together (c). The Wl 
ſame Emperor ſometimes brought ia Pairs of Camels torun | 
the Circo, inſtead of Horſes (4). And Heliogabalus oblig'd E- 
lephants to the ſame Service (e). 5 
The Races were commonly ended at ſeven Turns round the 
Ate, tho' upon extraordinary Occaſions, we now and then 
meet with fewer Heats. In the like Manner the uſual Num- 
ber of Mifſus, or Matches, were twenty four, tho ſome- | 
times a far greater Number was exhibited. For pay ar 
tells us, That the Emperor Domitian preſented an hundred | 
Matches in one Day (). De la Ceraa will have us believe 


(a) Domitian c. 7. (b) Lipf. Com. in locum. (a) Sbet. Ne. © 20 


(4) Idem c. 12. Lamprid. in Heliogah, (F). Demit. c. à. Is 
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1t of the Number of the Matches? but only of the Cha- 
-gts, ſo as to make no more than twenty five Miſſuss: But 


mea 


his Opinion is not taken Notice of by the Criticks who have 
-mmented on Suetenieis. Servius (a) on that Verſe of Vir- 


31 
Centinm quadrijegos agitabo ad flumina currus, 
kes Occaſion to inform us, that anciently there were always 


wenty five Matches of Chariots, four in every Match, fo as 
o make an hundred in all. The laſt Miſſus was ſet out at 


the Charge of the People, who made a Gathering for that 


WE ?ucpoſe ; and was therefore call'd Ararius: But when this 


(ultom of a Supernumerary Mi ſus was laid aſide, the Matches 


were no more than twenty four at a Time; yet the laſt four 
Chariots {till kept the Name of Miſſus ærarius. 
The Time, when the Races ſhould begin, was anciently 
gjren Notice of by Sound of Trumpet. | 
But afterwards the common Sign was the MON, or Nap- 
kin hung out at the Pyœtor's, or the chief Magiſtrate's Seat. 
Hence Juvenal calls the AMegalenſian Games. 


Megaliace ſpeFacula mappe. Sat. 11. 


The common Reaſon given for this Cuſtom is, that Nero 
being once at Dinner, and the People making a great Noiſe, 
cer ing that the Sports might begin, the Emperor threw the 
Napkin he had in his Hand out of the Window, as a Token 
that he had granted their Requeſt (b). oo LY, 

The Victors in theſe Sports were honour'd with Garlands, 
Loronets, and other Ornaments, after the Grecian Manner; 
ind, very often, with conſiderable Rewards in Money: Inſo- 
much that 7u²e n makes one eminent Charioteer able to 
buy an hundred Lawyers, b 1 | ; 


Hic centum patrimonia canſtdicorum, 
Parte alia ſalum rufati pone Lacertæ. Sat. ). 


It has been already hinted, that they reckon'd the Con- 
cluſion of the Race, from the Paſling by the Mera the ſe- 
Ss Time: And this Propertius exprefly confirms, Book 2. 

. 24. SLE; N a 'y ; a 


(a) Ad. Georg. 3. (b) Caſiodor. lib. Epipt 5. 
R 


Aut 
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— 
— 


Ant prins inſecto depoſcit premia curſu, 
Septima quam metam triverit arte rota. 


What Charioteer wou'd with the Crown be grac d. 
Ere his ſeventh Wheel the Mark has lightly paſgq; | 


So that the greateſt Specimen of Art and Sleight appear 
to have been, to avoid the Mera handſomely, af Fit | 
made their Turns; otherwiſe the Chariot and the Din 
would come into great Danger as well as Difpgrace, | 


— Metaque fervidis 
Exvitataà rotis. Horace, 


On this Account it is, that TVeccritus, when he give 
Relation of the Exerciſes in which they inſtructed young 
Hercules, aſſigns him in this Point, 48 4 Matter of the oreat | 
eſt Conſequence, his own Father for his Tutor. — 


"ImTes d ex ιν up" agud]e x; att v 
*ArpzAios AH. Tex Tvery ſa cνν 

"A verrevoy o Tui ds Gina 0e9vtwr 5d lo or 
Aus, & dnt mANE oaV r“. d Naval 
Ap ov inmbimo tepid, Y Or adyes Fs 
aigesi d ov imiCaars, Nero dhALF Idas. Eich. 


To drive the Chariot, and with ſteddy Skill 
To turn, and yet not break the bending Wheel, 
Amphitryo kindly did inſtruct his Son: | 
Great in that Art ; for he himſelf had won 
Vaſt precious Prizes on the Argive Plains: 
And {till the Chariot which he drove remains, 
Ne'er hurt i'th' Courſe, tho' Time had broke the 1 

5 EB Reins, 
[Mr. Cree), 


C2 


They who deſire to be inform'd of the exact Manner d 
theſe Races, which certainly was very noble and diverting 
may poſſibly receive as much Pleaſure and Satisfaction iron 
the Deſcription which Virgil has left us of them in Short, 

they could expect from the Sight itfelf, 


Melt 
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Nunme vides? cum prõcipiti certamine cam pilim 
Corripuere, rutntque effuſi carcere currus == 
Cun (pes arrectæ jurvenum, exultantiaque Haurit 
Corda pavor Pulſans : illi inſtant verbere torto, 

E proni dant lord: volat vi Jervidus aviß. 

Famqule hunks, j4inque elati ſublime vi aentur 
fera per vacuum ferri, atque a furgere in auras, 
Nec 107.4 nec equies ; at fufve nimbus arene 
Julitur 5 humeſcunt ſpumis flatuque ſequentum : 
Tantus amor laudum, tante eſt victoria cure. 


Haſt thou beheld, when from the Goal they ſtart, 
The youthful Charioteers with beating Heart 
Ruſh to the Race; and panting ſcarcely bear 
Th' Extremes of fev'riſh Hopes and chilling Fear; 
Stoop to the Reins, and laſh with all their Force; 
The flying Chariot kindles in the Courle. 
| And now a-low, and now a- loft they fly, 
As born thro' Air, and ſeem to touch the Sky: 
No Stop, no Stay; but Clouds of Sand ariſe, : 
N and caſt backward on the Follower's Eyes: 
e hindmoſt blows the Foam upon the firlt: 
duch is the Love of Praiſe, and honourable Thirſt. 
Mr. Dryden. 


The 7794, or Ludus Trojæ, is generally referr'd to the In- 
ention of Aſcauius. It was celebrated by Companies of 
s neatly dreſs'd, and furniſh'd with little Arms and 
bons, who muſter'd in the publick Circo. They were 4 
Ken, for the moſt Part, out of the nobleſt Families; and 
It Captain of them had the honourable Title of Priuce ps 
wens; being ſometimes next Heir to the Empire 
0 ſeldom leſs than the Son of a principal Senator. his 
om 18 {0 very remarkable, that it would be an unpardo- 
lt Omiſſion, not to give the whole Account of it in Vir- 
om Words; eſpecially, becauſe the Poet, uſing all his 
* Beauties on this Subject, as a Compliment to Argu- 

(a great Admirer of the Sport) has left us a moſt inimi- 
* Deſcri ption. AF 1 


AÆneid. 


— — 
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Eneid. 5. Ver. 545. 


At pater FEneas, nondum certamine mi ſſo, 
Cuſtouem ad ſeſe comitemque impubis Tul; 
Epytiden vccat, & fidam fic fatur ad aurem; 
Vane age, & Aſcamo, ſi jam puerile paratum 
Amen habet ſecum, curſuſque inſtruxit equorum 
Ducat avo turmas, & ſeſe oſtendat in armis, 
Dic, ait. Jpſe ommem longo decedere circo 
Tnfufum populum, & campos jubet eſſe patentes, 
Tnreaunt pueri, pariterque ante ora parentum 
 Frenatis lucent in equis : quos omnis enntes 
Trinacrie mirata fremit Trojeque juventus. 
Omnibils in morem tonſa coma preſſa corona: 
Cornea bina ferunt prefixo haſtilia ferro ; 
Pars læves humero pharetras : It pectore ſinm 
Flexilis cbhtorti per collum ctrentus auri. 
Tres equitum numero turme, ternique vagantur 
DuFttores : Fueri bis ſeni quemque ſecuti, 
 Agmine partito fulgent paribuſque Magiſtris. 
Una aces juvenum, ducit quam parvus cvantem 
(Nomen avi referens,) Priamus, tua clara, Polite, 
Progenies, auctura Italbs; quem Thracius albis 
Portat equiis bicolor maculis: veſtigia primi 
Alba pedis, frontemque oftentans arduus albam, 
Alter Atys, genus tmae Atti duxere Latin: 
Parvus Atys, preroque puer dilectus Tuls. 
Extremus, formaque ante omnes pulcher Iulus 
Sidonio eft invectus equo; quem candida Dido 
Eſſe ſui dederat monumentum & pignus amor, 
Cerera Trinacriis pubes ſenioris Aceſ.s 
Fertur equis. „„ 
Erxcipiunt plauſu pavidos, gaudentque mentes 
Dardanidæ, vetertmaue agnoſcunt ora parentum, 
Poſtauam omnes læti conſeſſum oculoſyne ſuorum 
Tuſtravere in equis: fignum clamore paratis 
Epytides longe dedit, inſonuitque flagello. 
Olli diſcurrere pares, atque agmina terni 
Diaudlis ſobvere choris: rurſuſque vocati 
Convertere vias, infeſtaqus bela tulere. 
ate alirs ineunt curſus, alioſque recusi is, 


4a 
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| 5 
Abverſis putiis, atternoſque orbibus orbes 
Inpediunt, pugneque cieut ſimulachra ſub arnus : 
ft mine terga Juge nudant, nunc ſpicula veriunt 
lien, facta pariter nunc pace feruntur: 

Ut quondam Creta fertur labyrinthus in alta 
parietibus texrium cæcis iter, ancipitemque 
Mlle viis habuifſe aolum, qua ſigna ſequendi 
Falleret indeprenſus & irremeabilis error. 
Hud aliter Teucrum nati veſtigia curſi 

| Inpediunt, texuntque fugas & prælia ludo: 

Telphinum ſimiles, qui per maria humida nana 
= rthium Libycumquè ſecant, luduntque per undas. 
Hunc morem, hos cutſus, atque hec certamina primus 
Icanius, longam muris cum cingeret Albam, 

Rettulit, & priſcos docuit cefebrare Latinos, 
uo puer ipſe modo, ſecum quo Troia pubes, 
hani docuere ſuos: hinc maxima porro 
Acepit Roma, & patrium ſeruvavit honorem: 
Trqaque nunc pueri, Trojanum dicitur agmen. 


But Prince Æneas, ere the Games were done, 
Now call'd the wiſe Inſtructor of his Son, 
The cu Epitydes, whoſe faithful Hand 
In noble Arts the blooming Hero train'd : 
Lo whom the Royal Chief his Will declar'd, 
Co bid Acanius, if he ſtands prepard — | 8 ö 
To march his youthful Troops, begin the Courſe, — 
| And let his Grandſire's Shade commend his growing Forccy 
| Thus he; and order'd ſtreight the ſwarming Tide 
lo clear the Circo ; when from every Side „ | 
Crowds bear back Crowds; and leave an open Space, | 
| Vhere the new Pomp in all its Pride might 8 ; 
The Boys move on, all glittering lovely bright, | 
On well reign'd Steeds in their glad Parents Sight. „ 
Wond'ring, the Trojan and Sicilzan Youth 
Crown with Applauſe their Virtue's early Growth. | 
Their flowing Hair cloſe flow'ry Chaplets grace, | 
And two fair Spears their eager Fingers preſs. 
at bear gay Quivers on their Shoulders hung, | 
And Twiſts of bending Gold lie wreath'd along 
Their Purple Veſt ; which at the Neck begun, 
And down their Breaſts in ſhining Circles run, | 
; R 3 Three | 
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Three lovely Troops three beauteous Captains led 
Y 


Whoſe kinder Genius, rip'ning with his Years, 


He rode, that paw'd, and crav'd the promis'd Fight, 


The noble Gift of the fair Tyrian Dame, 


| Diſcovering in the Lines of every Face 


When ſage Epytides, to give the Sign, 
Crack'd his long Whip, and made the Courſe begin, 


Files facing Files, their bold Companions dare, 


Now with turn'd Spears drive headlong on the Foes; 


== 
—_— 


And twice ſix Boys each hopeful Chief obey'd, 
The firſt gay Troop young Priam marſhals on 
Thy Seed, Polites, not to Fame unknown, 
That with Taliam Blood ſhall join his own: | 


His Wretched Grandſire's Name to better Fortune bears 
A Thracian Steed with Spots of ſpr ading White 


A lovely White his hither Fetlocks ſtains ; 

And White his high erected Forehead ſhines, 
And next with ſtately Pace young Atys moy'd, 
Young Atys, by the young Aſcanius lov'd. 

From this great Line the noble Attian Stem, 

In Latium nurs d, derive their ancient Name. 
The third with his Command Aſcanius grac d; 
Whoſe Godlike Looks his Heavenly Race confeſs d; 
So beautiful, ſo brave, he ſhone above the reſt. 
His ſprightly Steed from $:4077's Paſture came, { 


rr oO % oo front nu; . fo. ft. - 


And fruitleſs Pledge of her unhappy Flame. 
The reit $:c:4a72 Courſers all 87 He - 

Which old —_— on his Gueſts beſtow d. 

Them, hot with beating Hearts, the Trojan Crew 
Receive with Shouts, and with freſh Pleaſure view; 


Some venerable Founder of their Race. : 
And now the youthful Troops their Round had made, 
Panting with Joy, and all the Crowd ſurvey d; 


At once they ſtart, and ſpur with artful Speed, 
*Till in the Troops the little Chiefs divide 
The cloſe Battalion: Then at once they turn, 
Commanded back ; while from their Fingers born, 
Their hoſtile Darts a-loft upon the Wind 
Fly ſhivering :- Then in circling Numbers join d, 
The manag'd Courſers with due Meaſures bound, 
And run the rapid Ring, and trace the mazy Round, 


And wheel, and charge, and urge the ſportive War. | 
Now Flight they feign, and naked Backs expoſe; ; 


And now,Confederate grown, in peaceful Ranks theyclo o\ 
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| to Achilles, 
nme Funeral! 


. 


As Crete's fam'd Labyrinth to thouſand Ways, 

And thouſand darken'd Walls the Gueſt conveys ; 
Endleſs, inextricable Rounds amuſe, 

And no kind Track the doubtful Paſſage ſhews. 

$0 the glad Trojan Youth their winding Courſe 

Sporting purſue ; and charge the Rival Force. 

As ſprightly Dolphins in ſome calmer Road 
Play round the filent Waves, and ſhoot along the Flood. 
Aſcanins, when (the rougher Storms o'erblown,) 


| With happier Fates he rais'd fair 4/a's Town; 


This youthful Sport, this ſolemn Race renew'd, 


| | And with new Rites made the plain Latins proud. 


From Alban Sires, th' Hereditary Game 

To matchleſs Rome by long Succeſſion came: 
And the fair Youth in this Diverſion train'd, 
Troy they Rill call, and the brave Trojan Band. 


Iazius in his Commentaries 4 Repub. Romana fancies 


| the Juſts and Tournaments, ſo much in Faſhion about two 
cr three hundred Years ago, to have ow'd their Original to 


this L215 Troje, and that Tornamenta is but a Corrupti- 
on of Trojamenta, And the Learned and Noble Du Frenſe 


to be the ſame with the Sport already deſcrib'd. But, beſides, 
that none of the Ancients have left any tolerable Grounds 
for ſuch a Conjecture, it will appear a different Game, if we 


book a little into its Original, and on the Manner of the Per- 


ſumance. The Original is, by ſome, referr'd to Minerva, 
#0 led up a Dance in her Armour, after the Conqueſt of the 


| Titans : By others, to the Curetes, or Corybantes, Fupiter's 
Gurd in his Cradle; who leap'd up and down, clafhing their 


Veapons, to keep old Saturn from hearing the Cries of his 


of his Father (a). However, that it was very 


(a) Nat. Hiſt. lib. 57. —— 
R 4 ancickt 


acquaints us that many are of the ſame Opinion. However, 
tho the Word may perhaps be deriv'd with more Probabili- 
iy from the French Journer, to turn round with Agility; yet 
the Exerciſes have ſo much Reſemblance, as to prove the 
cone an Imitation of the other. 5 - 5 
The Pyrrhice, or Saltatio Pyrrhica, is commonly believ'd 


ant Son. Pliny attributes the Invention to Pyrrhus, Son 
who inſtituted ſuch a Company of Dancers at 


ä— . —e 
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ancient is plain from Homer; who as he hints at i in ey 
ral Deſcriptions, ſo particularly he makes the exact Fm; 
Manner of it to be engrav'd on the Shield of Achilles. v 
him by Vulcan. The Manner of the Performance 4 
have conſiſted chiefly in the nimble turning of the Bog | 
ſhifting every Part, as if it wete done to avoid the Stk 
an Enemy: And therefore this was one of the Exeniſg 
which they train'd the young Soldiers. Aprieins deſcribes 
 Pyrrhick Dance, pertorm'd by young Men and Maid 
oe (4); which only would be enough to diſtinguiſh 
m the L#4us Troje. The beſt Account we meet with; 
the Pyrrhick Dance is in Claudian's Poem on the fixth( 
ſulſhip of Honorius. 5 


Armatos hic ſæ pe choros, certaque vagandi 
Textas lege fugas, inconfuſoſque recurſus, 
Et pulchras errorum artes, jucundaque Martis 
Cernimmus : inſonuit cum verbere ſigna magiſter, 

' Mutatoſque eaant pariter tot pebtora motus, 
In latus alliſis clypeis, aut rurſus in altum 
Vibratis: grave parma ſonat mucronis acuti 
Perbere, & umbonum pulſu moaulante reſultans 

Ferreus alterno concentus clauditur enſe. = 


Here too the Warlike Dancers bleſs our Sight, 
heir artfu] Wand'ring, and their Laws of Flight, 
And unconfus'd Return, and inoffenſive Fight. 
Soon as the Maſter's Clack proclaims the Prize, 
Their moving Breaſts in tuneful Changes riſe ; 
The Shields ſalute their Sides, or ſtraight are ſhown 
In Air high waving z deep the Targets groan 
Struck with alternate Swords, Eres. eee rebound, | 
And end the Concert and the ſacred Sound. 


A 


The moſt ingenious Mr, Cartwright, Author of the Ry 
Slave, having Occaſion to preſent a Warlike- Dance in th 
Piece, took the Meaſures of it from this Paſſage of Clu 
an, as the moſt exact Pattern Antiquity had left. And ini 
Printed Play, he has given no ber Be rden of that Da 
than by ſetting down the Verſes whence it is copied. 
| (l̃̃ ) Mileſiar, lib. 10. 72 


Gulf 
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ey J Scaliger tells us of himſelf, that while a Youth, he 
ocen danc'd the Pyrrhick before the Emperor Maxi- 
alen to the Amazement of all Germany: And that the 
| pperor was once ſo ſurpriz'd at his warlike Activity, as to 

This Boy either was born in a Coat of Mail, inſtead 


| rv or elſe has been rock'd in one inſtead of Cradle 


0. | 


(a) Poet. lib. 1. cap. 18. 
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lf the Shows of Wild Beaſts, and of the N aumachiæ. 


HE Shows of Beaſts were in general deſign'd for the 
1 Honour of Diana the Patroneſs of Hunting. For this 
Purpoſe, no Coſt was ſpar'd to fetch the moſt different Crea- 
tures from the fartheſt Parts of the World: Hence Claudian, 


—ratibus pars ibat onuſtis 
Per freta, vel fluvios ; exſangus aextera torpet 
Remigts, & propriam meruebat navita mercem. 


—— Part in laden Veſſels came, 

Born on the rougher Waves, or gentler Stream; 
The fainting Slave let fall his trembling Oar ; 
And the pale Maſter fear'd the Freight he bore. 


And preſently after, 


— Quodcunquèe tremendum eſt 

Dentibus, aut inſigne jubis, aut nobile cornu, 
Aut rigidum ſetis capitur decus omne timorque 
Syhoarum, non caute latent, non mole reſiſtunt. 


All that with potent Teeth command the Plain, 
All that run horrid with erected Mane, 5 
Or proud of ſtately Horns, or briſtling Hair, 

At once the Poreſſ's Ornament and Fear; 


Torn 
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Torn from their Deſarts by the Roman Power. 
Nor Strength can ſave, nor craggy Dens ſecure, © 


Some Creatures were preſented merely as ſtrange Sioh | 
and Rarities, as the Crocodiles, and ſeveral outlan Ah 0 
and Beaſts; others for the Combat, as Lyons, Tygers, Leo. 
pards, Cc. other Creatures, either purely for Delight a a0 
tor the Uſe of the People, at ſuch Times as they were 411 
low'd Liberty of catching what they could for themſelves, 38 
Hares, Deer, and the like. We may reckon up three Sorts | 
of Diverſions with the Beaſts, which all went under the! 
common Name of Venation; the firſt, when the People were 
rmitted to run after the Beaſts, and catch what they if 

could for their own Uſe; the ſecond, when the Beaſts Pugh 
with one another; and the laſt, when they were brought out b 
to engage with Men, 9 mw 
Wen the People were allow'd to lay hold on what they | 
could get, and carry it off for their own Uſe, they calld it 
Venatio direptionis: This ſeems to have been an Inſtitution 
of the Emperors. It was many Times preſented with extra. 
ordinary Charge, and great Variety of Contrivances: The 
middle Part of the Circo being ſet all over with Trees, remo- 
ved thither by main Force, and faſten'd to huge Planks, | 
which were laid on the Ground; theſe, being cover'd with 
Earth and Turf, repreſented a natural Foreſt, into which 
the Beaſts being let from the Caveæ, or Dens under Ground, 
the People, at a Sign given by the Emperor, fell to hunting 
them, and carry'd away what they kill d, to regale upon at 
Home. The Beaſts uſually given were Boars, Deer, Oxen, 
and Sheep. Sometimes all Kinds of Birds were preſented 
after the ſame Manner. The uſual Way of letting the Peo- WM 
le know what they ſhould ſeize, was by ſcattering amongſt | 
them little Tablets or Tickets, (Te Kras) which entitl d thoſe | 
who caught them to the Contents of their Inſcription: Some- | 
times every Ticket was mark'd with ſuch a Sum of Money, } 
payable to the firlt Taker. Theſe Largeſſes were in general | 
term'd Miſſilia, from their being thrown and diſpers'd a | 
mong the Multitude (a). 3 
Ihe Fights between Beaſts were exhibited with great Va- 
riety; ſometimes we find a Tyger match'd with a Lyon, 
ſometimes a Lyon with a Bull, a Bull with an, Elephant, * WW 
R hinoceros with a Bear, è gc. Sometimes we meet with a Deer Wl 
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m— hunted 


"Up 


i «d on the Area by a Pack of Dogs. But the moſt won- 
| 2 | Sipht was, when by bringing the Water into the Am- 
: neatre huge Sea-Monſters were introduc'd to combat 


ind Wild Beaſts. 


Nec nobis tantum yu veſtria cernere mon ſtra 
(mtigit, æꝗuiorecs ego cum certantibus ais . 
Hellavi vitos. Calphurn. Eclog. 7. 

Nor Sylvan Monſters we alone have view'd, CO 

But huge Sea-Calves, dy'd red with hoſtile Blood | 
Of Bears, lie flound' ring in the wond'rous Flood. | 


me Men, that engag'd with Wild Beaſts, had the com- 

von Name of Heſtiarii. Some of theſe were condemn'd Per- 
ſins, and have been taken Notice of in other Places (a): 
(thers hired themſelves at a ſet Pay, like the Gladiators 3 
nd, like them too, had their Schools where they were in- 
ited and initiated in ſuch Combats. We find ſeveral of 
the Nobility and Gentry many Times voluntarily undertaking 
z hatt in theſe Encounters. And uvenal acquaints us, that 
bie very Women were ambitious of ſhewing their Courage on 
te like Occaſions, tho' with the Forfeiture of their Modeſty. 


[inp erm — — Mcevie Tuſcuꝶm _ 
Figat aprum, & 11188 teneat venabula mamma, Sat. 1. 


bor when with naked Breaſt the manniſh Whore 
= Shakes the broad Spear againſt the Zuſcan Boar. 


| and Martial compliments the Emperor Domitian very 


undfomely on the ſame Account. 


Belnger invictis quod Mars tibi ſevit in armis, 
Non ſatis eſt, Ceſar, ſevit & ipſa Venus. 
e, vaſta Nemees in velle leonem 
Yovike G Herculeum ama canebat opus, 
Priſea fides taceat: Nam poſt tua munera, Ceſar, 
|, Hee jam feeminea vidimnus actu manu. 


Not Mars alone his bloody Arms ſhall wield ; 
Venus, when wha bids, ſhall take the Field, 
on only wear the Breeches, but the Shield. 
| 5 Savage Tyrant of the Woods and Plain, 
Herculẽs in doubtful Combat llain, 

(4) Book 3. Chap. 20. | 


Still fills our Ears with the Nemean Vale, 
And muſty Rolls the mighty Wonder tell : 
No Wonder now; for Cæſar's Reign has ſhown * 
A Woman's equal Power; the ſame Renown Th 
Gain'd by the Diſtaff, which the Club had won. 
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Thoſe who cop d on plain Ground with the Beaſts, com. 
monly met with a very unequal Match; and therefore. for 
the moſt part, their Safety conſiſted in the nimble turning | 
of their Body, and _— up and down to delude the Force | 

of their Adverſary. Therefore Martial may very well make | 
a Hero of the Man who flew twenty Beaſts, all let in upon 
him at once, tho' we ſuppoſe them to have been of the in. 
ferior Kind. ETA. 


Herculee laudis numeretur gloria: plus eſt 
Bis aenas pariter perdomuijſe feras, 


Count the twelve Feats that Hercules has done 5 
Yet twenty make a greater, join'd in one. 


But becauſe this Way of engaging commonly prov'd ſuc. 
ceſsful to the Beaſls, they had other Ways of dealing with 
them, as by aſſailing them with Darts, Spears, and other 
miſſive Weapons, from the higher Parts of the Amphithea- 
tre, where they were ſecure from their Reach; ſo why ſome 

means or other they commonly contriv'd to diſpatch three ot 
four hundred Beaſts in one Show. e | 
In the Show of Wild Beaſts exhibited by Julius Caſar in 
his third Conſulſhip, twenty Elephants were oppos'd to five Wl 
hundred Footmen ; and twenty more with Turrets on their 
Backs, fixty Men being allow'd to defend each Turret, en- 
gag'd with five hundred Foot, and as many Horſe (a), | 

The NAUMACHT# owe their Original to the Time 
of the firſt Prnick War, when the Romans firſt initiated their 
Men in the Knowledge of Sea-Affairs. After the Improve- | 


ment of many Years, they were defign'd as well for the gra- WW 


tifying the Sight, as for encreafing their naval Experient 8 
and Diſcipline; and therefore compos'd one of the folem" Bl 
Shows, by which the Magiſtrates , HR or any Aﬀec- 
ters of Popularity, ſo often made their Court to the People. 
The uſual Accounts, we have of theſe Exerciſes, ſeem g 4 
repreſent them as nothing elſe but the Image of a naval WM 


(2) Plin, Nat. Hiſt, lib. 8. cap. 7. | | Fight, 
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roht, But tis probable that ſometimes they did not engage 
Hh hoſtile Manner, but only row'd fairly for the Victory. 
This Conjecture may be confirm'd by the Authority of Virgil, 
who is acknowledg'd by all the Criticks in his Deſcriptions | 
if the Games and Exerciſes, to have had an Eye always to 
own Country, and to have drawn them after the Manner 
of the Roman Sports. Now the Sea Contention, which he 
reſents us With, is barely a Trial of Swifineſs in the Veſſels, 
and of Skill in managing the Oars, as it is moſt admirably 
delver'd in his Fifth Book: 15 


Prima pares ineunt gravibus certamiua remis 
Quatuor ex omni gelectæ claſſe carine, &c. 


The Naumachiæ of Claudius, which he preſented on the 
Nine Lake before he drain'd it, deſerve to be particularly 
mentioned, not more for the Greatneſs of the Show, than for 

the Behaviour of the Emperor; who, when the Combatants 
| paſs'd before him with ſo mclancholy a Greeting as, Ave im- 
terator, morituri te ſalutant, return'd in Anſwer, Avete vos; 
which when they would gladly have interpreted as an Act of 
Favour, and a Grant of their Lives, he ſoon gave them to 
underſtand that it proceeded from the contrary Principle of 
barbarous Cruelty, and Inſenſibility (a). . 

The moſt celebrated Nanmachis were thoſe of the Em- 
peror Domitian z in which were engag'd ſuch a vaſt Number 
of Veſſels as would have almoſt form'd two compleat Navies 
(6) tor a proper Fight, together with a proportionable Chan- 
nel of Water, equalling Te Dimenſions of a natural River, 
Martial has a very genteel Turn on this Subject. 


$1 quis ades longis ſerus ſpectator ab oris, 
Cui lum prima ſacri muneris iſta dies, 
Ne te decipiat ratibus navalis Enyo, 
Et par unda fretis: hic modo terra fuit. 
Non credis? ſpectes dum laxent equora Martem : 
Parva mora eſt ; dices hic modo pontus erat. 


Stranger, whoe'er from diſtant Parts arriv'd, 
But this one ſacred Day in Rome haſt liv'd : 
Miſtake not the wide Flood, and pompous Show 
{ naval Combats : Here was Land but now. 


(9 dee Sexton, Claud. c. 43. Tacit, Ann. XI. (e) Seton. in Domit. c. 4. 


Is 
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Is this beyond your Credit? Only lay 1 
Till from the Fight the Veſſels bear away; 
You'll cry with Wonder, Here but now was E 


Tis related of the Emperor Heliogabalus, that, in a R 
preſentation of a Naval Fight, he fill'd the Channel whe 
the Veſſels were to ride, with Wine inſtead of Water (a) x 
Story ſcarce credible, tho we have the higheſt Conception 

of his prodigious Luxury and Extravagance. 


CHAP. Iv. 
Of the G LADIATO RA 


1 H E firſt Riſe of the Gladiators is referr'd to the anci. | 
ent Cuſtom of killing Perſons at the Funerals of great 


Men. For the old Heathens fancying the Ghoſts of the De- 
ceas'd to be ſatisfied, and render propitious by Human 
Plood, at firſt they us'd to buy Captives, or untoward Slaves, 
and offer d them at the Obſequies. Afterwards they contriv' 
to veil over their impious Barbarity with the ſpecious Show 
of Pleaſure, and voluntary Combat ; and therefore training | 
up ſuch Perſons as they had procur'd, in ſome tolerable 
| Knowledis of Weapons; upon the Day appointed for the 
Sacrifices to the departed Ghoſts, they oblig'd them to 
_ maintain a mortal Encounter at the Tombs of 
On” Cle, their Friends. The firſt Show of Gladiators is 
* exhibited at Rome, was that of M. and D. ru 
715, upon the Death of their Father, H. U. C. 490. in the 
Conſulſhip of Ap. Claudius, and M. Fulvins (C). 

Within a little Time, when they found the People exceed- 
ingly pleas'd with ſuch bloody Entertainments, they refolr'd 
to give them the like Diverſion as ſoon as poſſible, and there. 
fore it ſoon grew into a Cuſtom, that not only the Heir of 
any great or rich Citizen newly deceas'd, but that all the 
principal . ſhould take Occafions to preſent the 
People with theſe Shows, in order to procure their Eſteem 
and Affection. Nay, the very Prieſts were ſometimes the Ex. 
hibitors of ſuch impious Pomps ; for we meet with the Lu 
(a) Lampridins in Heliogab, (6) Val, Max. lib, 2. cap. 4+ * 
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omntificales in Suetonius (a) and with the Ludi Saceraotales 
1 0 Emperors, it was ſo much their Intereſt to in- 

atiate themſelves with the Commonalty, that they oblig'd 
Fm with theſe Shows almoſt upon all Occafions: As on 
bei Birth-day; at the Time of a Triumph, or after any 
f al Victory; at the Conſecration of any publick Edifices; 
1. Games which ſeveral of them inflituted, o return in 
ſich a Term of Years; with many others, which occur in 
ery Hiſtorian. = EEE 
And as the Occaſions of theſe Solemnities were ſo prodigi- 
W ouſly encreas'd, in the ſame Manner was the Length of them, 
nd the Number of the Combatants. At the firſt Show ex- 
hibited by the Britt, tis probable there were only three Pair 
of Gladiators, as may be gather'd from that of Auſonins ; 


Tres primas T bracum pugnas, tribus ordine bellis, 
Tunicde patrio imferias miſere ſepulchro. 


Yet Julius Ceſar in his Edileſhip preſented three hundred 
and twenty Pair (a). The excellent Titus exhibited a Show _ 
of Gladiators, Wild Beaſts, and Repreſentations of Sea-fights, 
an hundred Days together (5): And Trajan, as averſe from 
Crelty as the former, continu'd the Solemnity of this Nature 
an hundred and twenty-three Days, during which he brought 
out a thouſand Pair of G/a4727crs (c). Two thouſand Men of 
[the fame Profeſſion were lifted by the Emperor Osho to ſerve 
[ egzinſt Vitellius ſe). Nay, long before this, they were ſo very 
numerous, that in the Time of the Catilinarian Conſpiracy, 
an Order paſs'd to ſend all the Gladiators up and down into 
be Carriſons, for fear they ſhould raiſe any Biſturbance in the 
ity(f), by joining with the diſaffected Party. And Su- 
arch informs us, that the famous Spartacus, who at laſt ga- 
tier d ſuch a numerous Force as to put Rome under ſome 
uſual Apprehenſions, was no more than a Gladiator, who, 
taking out from a Show at 7 erona, with the reſt of his 
(Gang, dar'd proclaim War againſt the Rozzan State (g). 
| In the mean time, the wiſer and the better Romans were 
lern ſenſible of the dangerous Conſequences which a Cor- 
aption of this Nature might produce; and therefore Cicero 


0 em d a Law, that no Perſon ſhould exhibit a Show of 
Ncladigtors within two Vears before he appear'd Candidate 
(a) Auguſt 


1 6. 44. (0) Epiſt. lib. 7, c) Plitarch in Ceſar. 70, lib. 
Wins, (T) Salat. Caza/in, , < 8 eg. 0: 


- | g Pluterch in Craſſ. 


for 
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for an Office (a). Julius Ceſar order d, that only ©... | 


Number of Men of this Profeſſion ſho ,only ſuch 4 
Time (C). Auguſtus decreed that only xa 3 1 Row at * 
ators ſhould be preſented in a Year, and ney ng of Glad te 
Pair of Combatants in a Show (c). Tiberius £7 avore fix mti 
Order of Senate, that no Perſon ſhould have t 8 er bY an Mani 
gratifying the People with ſuch a Solemnity, un] ee | 
gs + four hundred thouſand Seſterces (4). » unlefs he wa 2 
erva in a great Meaſure regulated th; 11 | Ba 
many Abuſes o the former jigs 1 W 2. 
entirely removing this Barbarity, out of the Roma 1 Pr 
was reſerv'd for Conſtantine the Great, which he oof och He 
about the Year of the City 106), nigh ſix hun A Jan 95 
after their firſt Inſtitution. Yet under Conſtantius, 7 11. 40 
fins, and Valentinian, the ſame cryel Humour began 4 BW: 
vive, 'till a final _y was put to it by the Em — 115 W 2 
775; the Occaſion of which is given at large b oh A — = 
of Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory, On TY 'r 
us much may be proper to obſerve in g 
ing the Original, e and Reſtraint = ws Cuſton - 
For our farther Information, it will be neceſſary to take A - 
cular Notice of the Condition of the Gladiators, of ther l W 
veral Orders or Kinds, and of their Manner of Duelling _ 
As for their Condition, they were commonly Slaves, a = 
Captives ; for *twas an ordinary Cuſtom to ſell a diſobedient - ; 
Servant to the Laniſtæ, or the Inſtructors of the Gladintiri 90 i 
who, after they had taught them ſome Part of their Skil þ : 
them out for Money at a Show. Yet the Freemen ſoon b 
in for a Share of this Privilege to be kill'd in Jeſt; and accor- WW Vet 
dingly many Times offer'd themſelves to hire for the Amphi- ners, 
theatre, whence they had the Name of Audtorati. Nay, tie nd 1 
Nights and Noblemen, and even the Senators themſehes er the 
at laſt were not afham'd to take up the ſame Profeſſion, ſome ant P 
to keep themſelves from ſtarving, after they had ſquander Wcintic 
away their Eſtates, and others to curry Fayour with the Em; 
perors: So that Auguſtus was forc'd to command by a publict WW His 
Edict, that none of the Senatorian Order ſhould turn CI Q 
ators (e): And ſoon after, he laid the ſame Reſtraint on the e No⸗ 
Knights (F). Yet theſe Prohibitions were ſo little regarded Wl Eis 
by the following Princes, that Nero preſented at one Sou E; 
| (if the Numbers in Suetonius are not corrupted) 400 Sent Ris 
tors, and 600 of the Equeſtrian Rank (g). - Cf 
(a) Cicero in Vatin. (b) Suet. Caf. cap. ro, (c) Dio. (ad) Tacit. An. + Wi Mr . 


6 
2. 


0% Dio. lib. 48. (f) Sexton. Aug. cap. 43. Pio. lib. 54. (0) Idem. Ne. 51 
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But all this will look like no Wonder, when, upon a far- 
ther Search, we meet with the very Women engaging in 
keſe publick Encounters, particularly under Nero and Do- 
nition. Juvenal has ex ſed them very hand ſomly for this 


Manniſn Humour in his ſixth Satire. 


nale decus rerum, ſi conjugis auto fiat, 
alen & manice, & criſte, cruriſque ſiniſtri 
Dimidium tegmen ? vel ſi aiverſa movebir 
Prelia, tu feelix, ccreas vendente puella. 
lle ſunt que tenili ſudant in cyclade: quarum 
Delicias & panniculus bombycinus urit. 
Aiſpice quo fremites monſtraros perferat ictus, 
Et quanto galee curverur pondere; quanta 
Piplitibiis ſedeat, quam denſo faſcia libro! 


Ob! what a decent Sight 'tis to behold 
All thy Wife's Magazine by Auction ſold ! 
The Belt, the creſted Plume; the ſeveral Suits 
| Of Armour, and the Saf Leather Boots! 
Yet theſe are they that cannot bear the Heat 
Of figur'd Silks, and under Sarſenet ſweat. 
Behold the ſtrutting Amazonian Whore, 
She ſtands in Guard, with her right Foot before; 
Her Coats tuck'd up, and all her Motions juſt, 
She ſtamps, and then crics hah ! at every Thruſt; _ 
e [Mr. Dyyaen. 


Let the Women were not the moſt inconſiderable Perfor- 
Per, for a more ridiculous Set of Combatants are ſtill behind; 
and theſe were the Dwarfs, who encountring one another, 

Ir the Women, at theſe publick Diverſions, gave a very plea- 


at Entertainment, Hatius has left us this elegant De- 
cription of them, = 


His andax ſubit ordo pumilortim, 
Subs natura hrevi ſtatu peratto 
Nozofum ſemel in globumt ligavit. 
Etunt vulnera; conſeruntque dertras: 
Et mortem fibi, qua manu, minentur, 
Ridet Mars pater & cruenta Virtus; 
Cfureque vagis grues rapinis 
Mirantur pumi los ferocicres. 
8 
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To mortal Combat next ſuccee 
rs Fencers of the e 0 

N Nature, when ſhe half bad wrou; ht, 
Not worth her farther Labour though aut 
_ clos'd the reſt in one hard 2 8 

"= what a Grace they drive their Blow 
a ward their Jolt-head from their F 2 

Mars and rigid Virtue ſmile of 


At their redoubted Champion' 5 

| 1ampion's Toi 1 
42 Cranes, to pleaſe the Mob yaa | * 
Admir d to fee their Enemy Jo 2 
"pe rare? by themſelves o'ercome, * 
: pir'd with nobler Hearts at Rome. * | 
The ſeveral Kinds of Gladi a0 
erate aalntors 3 t 
2 8 2 ores, the pre avg 3 were ii * 
zenites, the Pinmrapt, the Efſeaari 1 14113, th be 
But before we enquire-narti {ſeaari, and the Aud "FF 
| quire particularly into the diſt; ab 7: 
we may take notice of y into the diſtin O Ne 
to { of ſeveral Names attributed i Ne 
37010 
” Jadiatores Meridien, n 
OR, ny "mark Part of the Show Ra Ps : in 00 7 
out of the E nde Fiſcates, thoſe who were a * Ne: 
tia . S Fiſcus, Or pri vate Treaſury ard ; Eris 
diatores Poſtul, aloe Or wovoud'y us C s Gladiators: Cl Cre 
A x 3 commonly Men of great Art 1 7. Pur 
8 Fake 2 + People particularly defired the Empenfi Erg 
by Pairs lp 3 Catervarii, ſuch as did * Vill 

Puigiles in 5 anies: Hetonius uſes Cam 7 
as were prelſc e Senſe (a). Gladiatores ordinarii, fuch 4 
hou 1 agg according to the common Manner key Thi 
cn ew _ _ 18997 the ordinary Way; on which lr 4 
7 _ inguiſh'd from the Catervarii, and the Th 
| s for the ſeveral Kinds 3 | : Stalls | As: 
a As ready reckon' * fis. 
. 5 deer cena er Aan Gel 1 
Ton, deſerib J: uch ircumſtances, and may be thus, a | I 
cina . cee MRS dreſs'd in a ſhort Coat having a Fil Th 
a wh T * in his Left-Hand, and a N et in his Right Ro 
—＋ ich he endeavoured to entan 1c his Adverſary, ali His 
then with his Trident migh J s Adverlaty, © 8 Th 
ight eaſily iſpatch him; on hi Tz 


(a) Avg. cap. 45. 
Head 


—— — — 
——— 
— — 
— 
ww 
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Head he wore only a Hat tied under his Chin witha broad 

hon The Secultor was armed with a Buckler and a Hel- 
* wherein was the Picture of a Fiſh, in Alluſion to the 
* His Weapon was a Scymetar, or Falæ ſupina. He was 
100 Secutor, becauſe if the Retiarius, againſt whom he was 
ways matched, ſhould happen to fail in caſting his Net, his 
ml Safety lay in Flight; ſo that in this Cale he ply'd his 
Veels as faſt as he could about the Place of Combat, till he 
Ld got his Net in order for a ſecond Throw: In the mean 
me this Secutof or Follower purſu'd him, and endeavour'd. 
prevent his Deſign. Fuvenal is very happy in the Ac- 
unt he gives us of a young Nobleman that ſcandalouſly 
md Reriarins in the Reign of Nero: Nor is there any 
Nelation of this Sort of Combat ſo exact in any other Author. 


3 — —— Flic 

Deecns urbis habes : nec myrmillonis in armis 
Nec clypeo Gracchum pugnantem & falce ſilpiua, 
(Damnat enim tales habitus, ſed dammat & odit.) 

| Nec galea faciem abſconait, movet ecce tridentem, 
Poſtguam librata pendentia retia aextra 

| Nequequam eſtudit, nondum ſpectacula vultuni 
Erigit, & tota fugit agnoſcendus arena. | 
Creaamus tunicæ, de faucibus aurea cum ſe 

Porrigat, & longo jactetur ſpira galero, 

Ergo ignomiuiam graviorem pertulit omni : 
Vulnere, cum Graccho juſſus pugnare ſecutor. Sat. 8. 


Goto the Lifts where Feats of Arms ate ſhown, 
There you'll find Graccheis from Patrician grown 
A Fencer, and the Scandal of the Town. 
Nor will he the Myrmillo's Weapons bear, 
The mcdeſt Helmet he diſdains to wear. 
As Retiarius he attacks his Foe : 1 
kirſt waves his Tyident ready for the Throw, 

Vent caſts his Net, but neither levell'd right, £ 


— 


He ſtares about. expos d to publick Sight, 

Then places all his Safety in his Flight. 

Room for the noble Gladiator! ſee 

His Coat and Hatband ſhow his Quality. 

Thus when at laſt the brave Myrmillo knew 
was Gyacchiis was the Wretch he did purſue, 


1 Ta 


| an it ne man lor) nore. | \ 

1 he P = orious Wounds had bore, 7. 

Here the Poet ſeems to mak Mr. Fe, MW" 0 

the Secutor, and thus all the = OG _- my the laue | hecaul 

| Zo g will have the 1/yrmz:lones to be adiftig him, Jef 5 
be t 3 arm' d ; and therefore 56 bel Order, who 7 ** 

3 8 ae Crupellari of Tacitus (a), ſo call'd f ieves them ue © 

"ay ck Word, expreſſing th at they 010 ON {ome old Time: 
by reaſon of their heavy Armour. 1 ONLY eteep alon fun 

- T hracians made a great Part of the che; | c 

4 that Nation having the general Repute = Glad 15 
ä - Cruelty beyond the reſt of the World = Flercen | . | 
þ eapon they us d was the Sica, or Fauchion : * Farticuly | uo 
ence conſiſted in a Parma, or little round 5 and their De . 
to He 8 try. 1d Shield, proper * 
The Original of the Samnite Gladiators i 3 888 

1 | k 
2 The Campamans, ſays he, den 3 us by . 
F Wee they arm'd a Part of their Gladiator 1 Y he (et 
os _ of that Country, and call'd them S$anites 1 erthe the T 
Sh 14 rms were, he tells us in another P lace .. ens What lance 
555 1 8 6 the Top to defend the Breaſts and Sollen and c 
| 8 ore narrow rowards th B Y TY, a | 
5 mon with the greater See ee bd pm 4 

5 coming over their Breaſts, a Greave es lf f „ 
2 * 55 Helmet on their Heads; whence ke ** 
hat Deſeripion of the Amazonian Fence, An 
on SECELLE) eXPreliv m : » 

Day of ee, eee 
 SaltensE9 manice & crifte. cruri 3 
The Pi aim tegmen. at Ns 1a ch 

The Pinne, which adorn'd the Samnite's Helmet, dero 

pre Fergus] Sort of Gladiators es en 

155 mate ; with the Sainnites, they us'd to catch at thoſ: Wl © 

Vidory "D = Sager off in Triumph, as Marks of theit An 

4 th Rei 70 77 takes the Pinnirapus to be the fame il © 

Lipſius fanc ies the Provecatores, m jon 1e in l 

a : | mentioned by Cicero h 

Cration for Peſtirs, to have been a tink Species, andtha = 1: 
th Wonder ally match'd with the Samnitts; tho perhaps 

1s of Cicero may be thought not to imply fo much. Th 


(4) Annal. lib. 5. (6) Lib. 9. (e) Ilaftration on Juvenal, Sat. be 
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The Haßlumachi, whom we meet with in Sereca (a) and 
Qurenius V) may probably be the ſame either with the Sam- 
un or Myrmillbnes, call'd by the Greek Name i771.oud N, 
ks they fought in Armour. OV 
The Eſedarii, mention d by the ſame Authors (c), and by 
ay (4), were ſuch as on ſome Occaſions engaged 
ne another out of Chariots *, tho' perhaps at other *Z/eaa. 
Times they fought on Foot like the reſt. The E/e- - 
im was a Sort of Waggon, from which the Cauls and the 
prints us d to aſſail the Romans in their Engagements with 
70 Andabate or Aracd.) fought on Horſe-back, with a 
Jon of Helmet that cover'd all the Face and Eyes, and there- 
fre Andabararim more Pugnare is to combat blindiold. 
Asto the Manner of the Gladiators Combats, we can't ap- 
chend it fully, unleſs we take in what was done before and 
what after the Fight, as well as the actual Engagement. 
When any Perſon defign'd to oblige the People with a Show, 
he ſet up Bills in the publick Places, giving an Account of 
the Time, the Number of the Gladiators, and other Circum- 
ſtances, This they call'd Mumus promunciare or Proponere ; 
nd the Libelli or Bills were ſometimes term'd Edita; many 
Times befides theſe Bills they ſet up great Pictures, on which 
were deſcribed the Manner of the Fight, and the Effigies of 
ſome of the moſt celebrated Gladiators, whom they intended 
$0 * out. This Cuſtom is elegantly deſcribed by Hoa, 
Book 2. Sat, 7, 
Vel cum Panſiaca torpes inſane tabella, . 
a peccas minus atque ego, cm Fulvi Rutubeque 
ur Placideiani cemtento poplite mircr 
Pres, rubrica pitta aut carbone, velut ſi 
Revera pugnent, feriant, vitentgue moventes 


Arma vir ? 

Or when on ſome rare Piece you wond ring ſtand, 
And praiſe the Colours, and the Maſter's Hand, 
Are you leſs vain than I, when in the Street 
The painted Canvas holds my raviſh'd Sight? 
Where with bent Knees the skilful Fencers ſtri ve 
To ſpeed their Paſs, as if they mov'd alive ; 

And with new Sleights ſo well expreſs'd engage, 
That I amaz'd Gare up, and think them on the Stage. 


(2) dont roveyſ. lb 3 (b) In Cal; | d ET 

170 en. ub. Jo lig. 3. (c) Senec, Epiſt. 39. Sueton. 

ag.. Claud. 21 (ad) In Epiſtolis. X ; 48 
„ At 
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At the appointed Day for the Show, in the firſt Pac g 
Gladiators were brought out all together, and obli ved 5 the 
a2 Circuit round the Arena in a very ſolemn and * 
Manner. After this they proceeded paria coimponere, to ma 
them by Pairs, in which great Care was uſed to male 0 
Matches equal. Before the Combatants fell to't in carey 
they try'd their Skill againſt one another with more ham 
Weapons, as the Res, and the Spears without Heads i 
blunted Swords, the Files, and ſuch like. This Cicero admin 
bly obſerves: &i in illo ipſo gladiatorio vite certaming 
ferro decernitur, tamen ante nb Jams mult finnt, que i 
a vulnis, ſea ad ſpeciem valere videantur; quanto magis 
im Oratrone euſpectandum eft ? F in the mortal Combat 
ze Gladiators, where the Victory is decided by Arms, 12 
they actualiy engage, there are ſeveral Flouriſhes given, in 
fer a SH of Art than a Deſign of hurting ; how much my 
roter world this loc in the Contention of an Orator? Thi 
Flouriſhing before the Fight was call'd in common Prell 
or, in reſpect of the Swords only, Ventilatio. This Exerc 
was continu'd, till the Trumpets ſounding gave them Nq 
rice to enter on more deſperate Encounters, and then th 
were ſaid vertere Arima. * 


sa rem natam efſe intelligo, 
Neceſſum eſt vorſis arms aepugnarier, Plaut. 
The Terms of ſtriking were Petere and Repetere; of 

voiding a Blow, exire. = 


yigh 
uratii 
Wits, 
tag 
ſence 
nat a 
ofitio! 


Fan 


And 
nor 
robat 


 Corfore rela m9, atque oculis viguantibus exit. . -- 


When any Perſon receiv'd a remarkable Wound, eic 
his Adverſary or the People us'd to cry out, Habet, or if 
 babet. This Virgil alludes to, Æneid. 12. 


— Teloque orantem multa, trabali 
Deſuper altus equo graviter Ferit, atque ita Jatur: 
Hoc habet: hec magnis melior 4ata victima avs. 


——g Him, as much he pray'd, 7 

With his huge Spear Meſaprus deeply ſtruck. 
From his high Courſer's Back, and chafing ſpoke, 
He has it ; and to this auſpicious Blow | 
A nobler Victim the great Gods ſhall owe. 
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The Party who was worſted ſabmitted bis Arms, and ac- 
wlede'd himſelf conquer'd ; yet this would not ſave his 
g unleſs the People RY and therefore he made his 
lication to them for Pity. The two Signs of Favour and 
* given by the People were, Premere Pollicem, and ver- 
v Pllicem, Phraſes which the Criticks have quarrell'd 
uch about to little Purpoſe. But M. Dacier ſeems to have 
n more happy in his Explanation than his Predeceſſors. 
de former he takes to be a clenching of the Fingers of both 
nds between one another, and ſo holding the two Thumbs 
rioht cloſe together. This was done to expreſs their Ad- 
ation of the Art and Courage ſhew'd by both Comba- 
Wits, and a Sign to the Conqueror to ſpare the Life of his 
Iizgoniſt, as having perform'd his Part remarkably well. 
ence Horace, to fignity the extraordinary Commendation 
at a Man could give to one of his own Temper and Dis- 
tion, ſays. 15 


Fantor utroque tiitim laudabit police Indum. 


And Menander has qu, iu, t T0 7 the Fingers, a 
atom on the Grecran Stage, deſign'd for a Mark of Ap- 
bation, anſwerable to our Clapping. VVV 
But the contrary Motion, or bending back of the Thumbs, 
mified the Diſſatisfaction of the Spectators, and authoriz'd 
Victor to kill the other Combatant outright for a Cow- 


= Verſo pcllice oulgt— 
Huemlibet ccctdtunt popuiariter, Juv. Sat. z. 


Where influenc'd by the Rabble's bloody Will, 
With Thumbs bent back, they popularly kill. 


Beſides this Privilege of the People, the Emperors ſeem to 
are had the Liberty of ſaving whom they thought fit, when = 
& were preſent at the Solemnity, and perhaps, upon the 
ue Coming in of the Emperor into the Place of Combar, 


e Gladiators, who in that Inſtant had the worſt of it were 
nerd from farther Danger. 


| Ceſaris alventu tuta Gladiator arena = 
Erit, & auxiliumm non leve vultus habet. Martial. 
8 4 Were 
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Where Cæſar comes, the worſted Fencer lives JN 
And his bare Preſence ( like the Gods ) reprieve, V 
After the Engagement there were ſeveral Marks 
canferr'd on the Victors, as many Times a . — 42 - 
perhaps gather'd up among the Spectators, which Je A 
alludes to, Sat. 7. | V y 
Accipe victori populus quod poſtulat aurum. L 
— —V Take the Gains 
A conqu' ring Fencer from the Crowd obtains. I 
But the moſt common Rewards were the Pileus and tui Lid 
Rudis The former was given only to ſuch Gladiators af per 
were Slaves, for a Token of their obtaining Freedom, I wh! 
Rudis ſeems to have been beſtow'd both on Slaves and Fre Ane 
men, but with this Difference, that it procur'd for the fu ip 
mer no more than a Diſcharge from any farther Performance Am 
in Publick, upon which they commonly turn'd Lane in ( 
| ſpending their Time in training up young Fencers, Ov ?*r 
NR RN . 1 
„„ al 
Tutaque de poſito poſcitur enſe rudis. 9 
But the Rudis, when given to ſuch Perſons as, being f 1. 
had hir'd themſelves out for theſe Shows, reſtor d them ui '! 
a full Enjoyment of their Liberty. Both theſe Sorts of A ©”! 
 diarii, being excus'd from farther Service, had a Cuſtom i C 
hang up their Arms in the Temple of Hercules, the Patron 1h 
of their Profeſſion, and were never call'd out again withou tha 
their Conſent. Horace has given us a full Account of tu 8 
Cuſtom in his firſt Epiſtle to Mecenas : i * 


Prima dicte mihi, ſumma dicende camæna, 

 Speflatum ſatis & donatum jam rude, quæris, 
Mecenas, iterium antiquo me includere ludo. 
Non eudem eſt etas, nom mens. Vejanius armis 
Herculis ad poſtem fixis, latet abditus agro: 
Ne populum extrema tories exoret arend. 


Mecent; 


= Mecends, you whoſe Name and Titles grac'd 

My early Labours, and ſhall crown my laſt: _ 
Nov when I've long engag'd with wiſh' dd Succeſs, 
and. full of Fame, obtain'd my Writ of Eaſe ; 
While ſprightly Fancy ſinks with heavy Age, 

Again you'd bring me on the doubtful Stage, 

Jet wile Vejantus, ny up his Arms 

To Hercules, you little Cottage farms: 

Leſt he be forc'd, if giddy Fortune turns, 

To cringe to the vile Rabble, whom he ſcorns. 


The learn'd Dacter, in his Obſervation on this Place, ac- 

W [fins us, That it *twas a Cuſtom for all Perſons, when they 
nad down any Art, or Employment, to conſecrate the pro- 
der Inſtruments of their n to the particular Deity, 
who was acknowledged for the Preſident of that Profeſſion. 
And therefore the Gladiators, when thus diſcharg'd, hung 
| up their Arms to Hercules; who had a Chapel by every 
Amphitheatre 5 and where there were no Amphitheatres, 
in Circo's: And over every Place aſſign'd to ſuch manly 
Performances, there ſtood a Hercules with his Club. 
We may take our Leave of the Gladiators with the excellent 
Paſſage of Cicero, which may ſerve in ſome Meaſure as an 
Apology for the Cuſtom. Crudelè Gladiatorum ſpectaculum 
& inumanum noumullis videri ſolet : & haud ſcio an non 
ita ſit, ut nunc fit : cum vero ſontes ferro depugnabant, au- 
ribus fortaſſe mult, cculis quidem milla poterat efſe fortior 
antra dolorem & mortem aiſciplina (a). The Shows of 


Gladiators nανð Poſſibly to ſome Perſens ſeem barbarous and 


inan: And indeed, as the Caſe now ſtands, I can't ſay 
that the Cenftire is unjuſt : But in thoſe Times, when only 
puilty Perſons compos'd the Number of Combatants, the Ear 
perhaps might recerve many better Inſtruftions ; but 'tis im- 


| Zoſſible that any Thing, which affects our Eyes, ſhould fortifie 


us w1th nere Succeſs againſt the Aſſautts of Grief and Death. 
= (a) Nun. Nef 4 Es 
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SYS OS OS 

Of ihe LUDI SCENIC, or Stage-Plays: jg 

firſt of the Satires, and the Mimick-Pieces, wii 
the Kiſe and Advances of ſuch Entertainments anon 
the RoMaANs. 1255 ; 


4 HE ZU2I SCENICT, or Stage-Plays, have been com. 

monly divided into four Species, Satire, Mimick, Trage. 
dy, and Comedy. The elder Scaliger will have Satire to kaw 
proceeded from Tragedy, in the {ame Manner as the Mins 
trom Comedy: But we are aſſur'd this was in Uſe at Rom 
long before the more perfect Drama's had gain'd a Place on 
the Stage. Nor has theſame excellent Critick been more hayy 
in tracing the Original of this Sort of Poetry as far as Gree: 
For we cannot ſuppoſe it to bear any Reſemblance to the 
Chorus, or Dance of Satyres, which us'd to appear in the The- 
atres at Athens, as an Appendage to ſome of their Tragedies, 
thence call'd Satyrique. This Kind of Greek Farce was taken 
up purely in the Characters of Mirth and Wantonneſs, not ad- 
mitting thoſe ſarcaſtical Reflections, which were the very Eſ- 
fence of the Roman Satire. Therefore Caſaulom and Dacier, 


without caſting an Eye towards Greece, make no Queſtion but 1 
the Name is to be deriv'd from Satura a Roman Word, figni- Pi 
tying full. The (i) being chang'd into an (i); after the ſame WW the 
Manner as 0/1/72715 and 724x175 were afterwards ſpell'd of- WW br: 
 timns and 72ax1mms, Satura, being an AdjeQive, muſt be ſup- f 
pos'd to relate to the Subſtantive Lanx, a Platter or Charger; Wi tic 
ſuch as they fill'd yearly with all Sorts of Fruit, and offer d to of 
their Gods at their Feſtivals, as the Primitiæ, or firſt Gather. I. 

| ings of the Seaſon. Such an Expreſſion might be well applied WI it 
to this Kind of Poem, which was full of various Matter, and WW tio 


written on different Subjects. Nor are there wanting other lu. 
ſtances of the ſame Way of ſpeaking; as particularly er K. 
tram Sententias eæquirere, is us d by Saluſt, to ſigniſie the 
Way of Voting in the Senate, when neither the Member } 
were told, nor the Voices counted, but all gave their Suffrages 
promiſcuouſly, and without obſerving any Order. And the 
Hiftorie Sature, or per Saturim, of Feſtus, were nothing 
elſe but Miſcellaneous Tracts of Hiſtory. The Ge 
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the Roman Satire will lead us into the Knowledge of the 
| Repreſentations of Perſons, and the rude Eſſays towards 
Jramatick Poetry, in the ruſtick Ages of Rome; for which 
ve are beholden to the accurate Reſearch of Dacier, and 
the Improvement of him by Mr. Dryden. 1 | 

During the Space of almoſt four hundred Years from the 
hulding of the City, the Romans had never known any En- 


hoſe Verſes which they call'd Saturnian, becauſe they ſup- 
tam Fſcenmia, a Town in Trſcany, where they were firſt 


Fat and ruſtick Kind of Raillery, reproach'd one another 
r tempore with their Failings; and at the ſame Time were 
thing ſparing of it to the Audience. Somewhat of this Cu- 
ſom was afterwards retain'd in their Saturnalia, or Feaſt of 
gur, celebrated in December: At leaſt all Kind of Freedom 
of Speech was then allow'd to Slaves, even againſt their Ma- 
ters: And we are not without ſome Imitation of it in our 


Chriſmas-Gambeſs. We can't have a better Notion of this 


nde and unpoliſh'd Kind of Farce, than by imagining a Com- 
pany of Clowns on a Holy- day dancing lubberly, and upbraid- 
ing one another in ex tempore Doggrel, with their Defects 
and Vices, and the Stories that were told of them in Bake- 
Houſes and Barbers- Shops. 5 

This rough-caſt unhewn Poetry was inſtead of Stage- 
Plays, for the Space of an hundred and twenty Years toge- 
mer ; But then, when they began to be ſomewhat better 
bred and entered, as one may ſay, into the firſt Rudiments 
ot civil Converſation, they left theſe Hedge-notes for ano- 
ther Sort of Poem, a little more poliſh'd, which was alſo full 
of pleaſant Raillery, but without any Mixture of Obſcenity. 
This new Species of Poetry appear'd under the Name of Sa- 
ite, becauſe of its Variety, and was adorn'd with Compoſi- 
tons of Muſick, and with Dances. 8 


ntroduc'd the new Entertainments of Tragedy and Comedy, 


cen they join'd them to their Comedies, playing them at 
the End of the Drama ; as the French continue at this Day 
10 act their Farces in the Nature of a ſepara te Repreſenta- 
hon fiom their T'ragedies. | q FUE 


erainments of the Stage. Chance and Jollitry firſt found out 
yos'd ſuch to have been in Uſe under Saturn and Feſtennine, 


(reaftis'd. The Actors, upon Occaſion of Merriment, with a 


When Livius Audroniciis, about the Year of Rome 514, had 


lie People neglected and abandon'd their oſd Diverſion of 
detires: But, not long after, they took them up again, and 
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284 The Satires of Par I. 
A Year after Audronicus had open'd the Roman Sta 2 \ 
his new Drama's, Eunius was born; who, when he wm ts 
to Man's Eſtate, having ſeriouſly confider'd the Gita 
the People, and how eagerly they follow'd the firſt Satire, | 
thought it would be worth his while to refine upon the 18 
ject, and to write Satires, not to be acted on the Theatre, ws 


read. The Event was anſwerable to his Expectation, and hi; | 


Deſign being improv'd by Pacuvius, adorn'd with a more 


graceful Turn by Liicilius, and advanc'd to its full Height by 
Horace, ꝓuvenal, and Perſins, grew into a diſtind Spec 


Poetry, and has ever met with a kind Reception in the World. 
To the ſame Original we owe the other Sort of Satire, calld 
Varronian, from the learned Varro, who firſt composd it 


This was written freely, without any Reſtraint to Verſe 0 


Proſe, but conſiſted of an Intermixture of both; of which 
Nature are the Satyricon of Petronius, Seneca's mock Deif. 
cation of the Emperor Claudius, and Boethius's Conſolations, | 

As for the Mims, from Mine to imitate, Scaliger de. 


fines it to be, a Poem imitating any Sort of Actions, (0 05 1 


make them appear ridiculotis (a). The Original of it he refers | 
to the Comedies, in which, when the Chorus went off the 


Stage, they were ſucceeded by a Sort of Actors who diverted | 


the Audience for ſome Time, with apiſh Poſtures, and an | 


tick Dances. They were not mask'd, but had their Paces | 


ſmear'd over with Soot, and dreſs'd themſelves in Lamb- 
ins, which are call'd Peſcia in the old Verſes of the Ai. 
They wore Garlands of Ivy, and carried Baskets full of Herbs | 
and Flowers to the Honour of Bacchns, as had been obſer- 
ved in the firit Inſtitution of the Cuſtom at Athens. They 
ated always bare- foot, and were thence call'd Planipedts. 

Thefe Diverſions being received with univerſal Applauſe W 


by the People, the Actors took Affurance to model them in- 


to a diſtinct Entertainment from the other Plays, and preſent 
them by themſelves. And perhaps it was not till now, that 
they undertook to write ſeveral Pieces of Poetry with the 


Name of Mimi, repreſenting an imperfect Sort of Drama, 


not divided into Acts, and perform'd only by a ſingle Per. 
ſon. Theſe were a very frequent Entertainment of the R'- | 


mas Stage, long after Tragedy and Comedy had been ad- 


vanc'd to their full Height, and ſeem'd to have always main- 
tained a very great Eſteem in the Town. 


(a) De Re Poct. lid, [. cap. 10. 


1 


The two famous Mimicks, or Pantomimi, as they call'd 
tem, were Lale riiss and Publius, both contemporary to Fu 
ty; Ceſar; Laberius was a Perſon of the Equeſtrian Rank, 
1nd, at threeſcore Years or Age, acted the Mimick Pieces of 
vi own compoſing, in the Games which Ceſar preſented to 
the People; for which he receiv d a Reward of five hundred 
vertia, and a Gold Ring, and fo recover'd the Honour 
ih he had forfeited by performing on the A Ma- 
mins has given us Part of a Prologue of this Author, where- 
in he ſeems to complain of the Obligation which Ceſar laid 
an him to appear in the Quality of an Actor, ſo contrary to 
lis own Inclinations, and to the former Courſe of his Life. 
me of them, which may ſerve for a Taſte of his Wit and 
Style, are as follows : 


Fortuna immoderata in bono &que atque in mals, 
$i tibi erat libitum literarum taudibus 
Horis cacumen noſtre fame frangere, 

Cur, cum vigebam membris præviridantibus, 
Satisfacere populo & tali cum potęram viro, 

Non flewibilem me concurvaſti ut carferes? 
Nunc me quo dejicis? Qutid ad ſcenam affero? 
Decorum forme, an dignitatem corporis, 

Anim virtutem, am vccis jucuudæ ſonum?: 

Ut ledera ſerpens vires arvoreas necat; 
Ira me veruſtas ampiext aunorum enecat. 
Kpulchri ſinilis mhil niſi nomen retineo. 


Horace indeed expreſly taxes his Compoſures with Want of 
Elegance (%: But Scaliger (c) thinks the Cenſure to be very 
wjult; and that the Verſes cited by Macrobius are much better 
than thoſe of Horace, in which this Reflection is to be found. 
There goes a ſharp Repartee of the ſame 7 aberius upon 
Tully, when, upon receiving the Golden Ring of Ceſar, he 
nent to reſume his Seat among the Knights; they out of a 
Principle of Honour ſeem'd very unwilling to receive him 
Cicero particularly told him, as paſs'd by, That indeed he 
would make Room for him with all his Heart, but that he 
Was ſqueez'd up already himſelf. No Wonder (ſays Laberins) 
- _s you, who commonly make uſe of two Seats at once, 
cy yourſelt ſqueez'd up, when you fit like other People. 


| (a) wet, in Jul. ca Men © Re Rag” | 5 | 
1 () Dp 1 * a he aturn. lib, 2, cap. 7. (b) Lib. 1. Sat. 
In 
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In which he gave a very ſevere Wipe on the Double.ge,i;, 
pf the 4. G 52 439 deaing 
Publius was a Syrian by Birth, but receiv'd his Educatig 

at Rome in the Condition of a Slave. Having by ſeveral d 
cimens of Wit obtain'd his Freedom, he ſet to write Mimick 
Pieces, and acted them with wonderful Applauſe about the 
Towns in Taly. At laſt, being brought to Rome, to bear 4 
Part in Gear's Plays, he challeng'd all the Dramatick wy. 
ters and Actors, and won the Prize from every Man of them. 
one by one, even from Laberius himſelf (b). A Colled 
of Sentences taken out of his Works are {till extant, J. 
ſeph Scaliger gives them a very high Encomium, and thought 
it worth his while to turn them into Greek. _ 


() Macyob, Saturn. lib. 2. cap. 7. (6) Idem. lib. 2. cap. J. 


CHAP. Vs. 
Of the Roman Tragedy and Comedy. 


"Þ; HE Roman Tragedy and Comedy were wholly borrow'l 
from the Grecians, and therefore do not ſo properly fil 
under the preſent Defign : Yet in order to a right underitand 
ing of theſe Pieces, there is Scope enough for a very uſefi 
Enquiry, without roaming ſo far as Athens, unleſs upon: 
neceſſary Errand. The Parts of a Play, agreed on by ancient 
and modern Writers, are theſe four: Firit, The Protaſi,,t 
Entrance, which gives a Light only to the Characters of the 
Perſons, and proceeds very little to any Part of the Action 
Secondly, The Epitaſis, or working up of the Plot, where 
the Play grows warmer; the Deſign or Action of it is drav- 
ing on, and you ſee ſomething promiſing that it will come 
to paſs. Thirdly, The Cataſtaſis, or, in a Roman Word, the 
Status, the Heighth and full Growth of the Play: This ma 
Properly be call'd the Counter-turn, which deſtroys that Ex 
pectation, imbroils the Action in new Difficulties, and lea 
us far diſtant from that Hope in which it found us. Laſt) 
the Cataſtrophe, or Auge, the Diſcovery, or unravelling 0 
the Plot. Here we ſee all Things ſettling again on their fick i 
Foundations, and the Obſtacles which hindred the Dehg! 


. 
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«Aion of the Play once remov'd, it ends with that Reſem- | 
warce of Truth and Nature, that the Audience are ſatisfied 
vith the Conduct of it (4). It's a Queſtion whether the firſt 
Runan Drama's were divided into Acts; or at leaſt it ſeems 
probable, that thoſe were not admitted into Comedy till after 
* had loft its Chorus, and ſo ſtood in need of ſome more ne- 
celary Diviſions than could be made by the Muſick only. 
Tet the five Acts were ſo eſtabliſn'd in the Time of Horace, 
that he gives it for a Rule, FEY ; 


Neve minor, neu fit quinto producticr actu 
Fabnia. „ . — 
The Diſtinction of the Scenes ſeems to have been an Inven- 
tion of the Grammarians, and is not to be found in the old 
Copies of Platitus and Terence, and therefore theſe are whol- 
left out in the excellent French and Eugliſs Tranſlations. 
The Drama's, preſented at Rome, were divided in general 
into Palliatæ and Tegate, Grecian, and properly Roman. In 
he former, the Plot being laid in Greece, the Actors were 
babited according to the Faſhion of that Country; in the 
ther, the Perſons were ſuppos'd to be Romams. But then 
he Comedies properly Roman were of ſeveral Sorts: Pre- 
ertatc, when the Actors were ſuppos'd to be Perſons of 
Quality, ſuch as had the Liberty of wearing the Pretexte, 
r Purple Gown : Tabernarie, when the Tabernæ, low or- 
Winary Buildings, were expreſs'd in the Scenes, the Perſons 
Peng of the lower Rank. Suetonius (b) informs us, That C. 
ſus, in the Time of Auguſtus, introduc'd a new Sort of 
Gare, which he call'd Trabeatæ. Monſieur Dacier is of 
Opinion, that they were wholly taken up in Matters relating 
0 the Camp, and that the Perſons repreſented were ſome of 
he chief Officers (e): For the 772bea was the proper Habit 
| the Conſul, when he ſet forward on any warlike Deſign. 
[here was a Species of Comedy different from both theſe, 
nd more inclining to Farce, which they call'd Atellana, from 
Fla, a Town of the Oſcians in Campania, where it was firſt 
rented, The chief Defign of it was Mirth and Jeſting, (tho 
times with a Mixture of Debauchery, and laſcivious 
altures) and therefore the Actors were not reckon'd among 
© Hiſtriones, or common Players, but kept the Benefit of 
Tribe, and might be liſted for Soldiers, a Privilege 


(a) A Dryden': x 5 085 
| Tracts Ins Dramas. Eſſay, (b) De Aaris Grammat. 21. (c) Net. 


allow'd 
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allow'd only to Freemen. Sometimes perhaps | 
were 8 between the Acts of ae Cos ihe Alan 
of Exodium, or Interlude: As we meet with Exodinny 49 
lanicum in Stetonius (u). er 

Tho! all the Rules by which the Drama is practis d at th; 
Day, either ſuch as relate to the Juſtneſs and Symme r 
the Plor, or the Epiſodical Ornaments, ſuch as Deſcripen 


Narrations, and other Beauties not eſſential to the Play, wem 


deliver'd to us by the Ancients, and the Judgments wh. 
make, of all Performances of this Kind om. . 


Examples and Directions; yet there are ſeveral Things he. 


longing to the old Dramatick Pieces, which we cannot at 
all underſtand by the Modern, ſince, not being eſſential ty 


theſe Works, they have been long diſus d. Of this Sort we! 


may reckon up, as particularly worth our Obſervation, the 


Buskin and the Sock, the Maſques, the Chorus, and the 


Flutes. . 

The Cothurnus and the Scccus were ſuch eminent Mark 
of Diſtinction between the old 8 and Comedy, that 
they were brought not only to ſignify thoſe diſtinct Species 


of Dramatick Poetry, but to eats the ſublime and the 
humble Style in any other Compoſitions : As Martial calls] 


Virgil Cothurnatus, tho' he never meddled with Tragedy, 


Grande Cothurnati pone Maronis opus. 


This Cothurniis is thought to have been a ſquare high Sor | 


of Boot, which made the Actors appear above the ordinary 
Size of Mortals, ſuch as they ſuppos'd the old Heroes to 
have generally been; and at the ſame Time, giving them 

Leave to move but ſlowly, were well n to the 
State and Gravity which Subjects of that Nature required, 
Yet 'tis plain they were not in uſe only on the Stage; for 
Virgil brings in the Goddeſs Venus in the Habit of a Yi 
Maid, telling Æneas, 5h | 


Virginibus Tyriis mos eſt geſtare pharetras, 
Purpurecque atte ſuras vincire corhurno. 


From which it appears, that the Hunters ſometimes wott 
Buskins to ſecure their Legs: But then we muſt ſuppoſe then 
to be much lighter and better contriv'd than the other, for 
fear they ſhould prove a Hindrance to the Swiftne!s and Ag. 
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ird in that Sport. The Women in ſome Parts of Italy 

{| year a Sort of Shoes, or rather Stilts, ſomewhat like 
dee Buskins, which they call Cioppini: Laſſels informs us, 
it he had ſeen them at Venice a full half- yard high. 

The Hocci were a flight Kind of Covering for the Feet, 
Fence the Faſhion and the Name of our Socks are deriv'd. 
The Comedians wore theſe, to repreſent the Vility of the 
ſons they repreſented, as debauch'd young Sparks, old 
zy Miſers, Pimps, Parafites, Strumpets, and the reit of 
ut Gang ; for the Sock being proper to the Women, as it 
Ws cry light and thin, was always counted ſcandalous when 

Som by Men. Thus Seneca (a) exclaims againſt Caligula for 
Ing to judge upon Life and Death in a rich Pair of Socks 
dorn'd with Gold and Silver. no 
Another Reaſon, why they were taken up by the Actors of 
medy, might be, becauſe they were the fitteſt that could 
| imagin'd tor Dancing. Thus Catullus invokes Hymen the 
on of Weddings : 5 

Huc veni niveo gereus 

Luteum pede ſocou mn, 

Excituſque Hilari die, 
Nußtialia comcinems 

Voce carmina tinnuliæ 

Pelle humum peaibus, —— 


| The Perſona, or Maſque; Age/lius (C) derives (according 
ban old Author) from Peyſuno, to ſound thoroughly ; be- 
aſe theſe Vizards being put over the Face, and lett open 
t the Mouth, render'd the Voice much cleater and fuller, by 
rracting it into a leſſer Compaſs. But Scaliger will not 
ow of this Conjecture. However the Reaſon of it (which 
all that concerns us at preſent) appears from all the old 
ures of the Maſques, in which we find always a very large 
Ide Hole deſig 4 for the Mouth. Madam Dacier, who 
et with the Draughts of the Comick Vizards in a very old 
lanuſcript of Terence, informs us, that they were not like 
Us, which cover only the Face, but that they came over the 
ole Head, and had always a Sort of Peruke of Hair faſt- 
10 « them, proper to the Perſon whom they wete to re- 
ho Original of the Maſque is referr'd by Horace to Aſ- 
J4s, whereas before the Aors had no other Diſguiſe, but 


(0) Benefic, lid, 2, cap. 12. (b) Po lib, f. cap. 7» 


to 
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to ſincar over their Faces with odd Colours; and yet thi 
well enough, when their Stage was no better than a Card 


Tgnotum Tregice genus inveniſſe Camænæ 
Dicitur, & planſtris vexifſe Poemara Tyheſpis, 
One cane reit agerentque peruncti fœcibus ora. 
Peſt Huiuc perſone pallæque repertor honeſte 
Aſchylus, & modicis implevit pulpita tignis ; 
Et accuit maguuimqtiè loqui, nitique Cothurno, 


When Tyeſpis firſt expos'd the Tragick Muſe, 
Rude were the Actors, and a Cart the Scene; 
Where ghaſtly Faces, {tain'd with Lees of Wine, 
Frighted the Children, and amus'd, the Croud. 

This Aci us (with Indignation) ſaw, 
And built a Stage, found out a decent Dreſs, 
Brought Vizards in (a civiler Diſguiſe) 

And taught Men how to ſpeak, and how to act. 
333**““00 5 [My Lord Roſcom 
The Ccrus Hedelin defines to be a Company of Ad 
tepreſenting the Aſſembly or Body of thoſe Perſons, wha 
ther were preſent, or probably might be ſo, upon that? 
or Scene where the Buſineſs was ſuppos'd to be tranſal 
This is exactly obſerv'd in the four Grecian Dramatick Pl 
 A'ſelylns, Sophectes, Euripides and Ariſtophanes ; but the 
ly J ati Tragedies which remain, thoſe under the Nan 
Scucca, as they are faulty in many Reſpects, ſo particul 
are they in the Chorrs's; for ſometimes they hear all th 
{aid upon the Stage, ſee all that's done, and ſpeak very] 
perly to all; at other Times one would think they 
blind, deaf, or dumb. In many of theſe Drams's, one 
hardly tell whom they repreſent, how they were dreſs'd, 
Reaſon brings them on the Stage, or why they are ot 
Sex more than of another. Indeed the Verſes are fine, 
of Thought, and over-loaded with Conceit, but may inn 
Places be very well ſpar'd, without ſpoiling any thing et 
in the Senſe or the Repreſentation of the Poem. Beſides, 
Thebais has no Chorus at all, which may give us Occafid 
doubt of what Scaliger affirms ſo poſitively, that Trag 
was never without Chorus's. For it ſeems probable en T 
that in the Time of the debauch'd and looſe Emperors 
Mimicks and Buffoons came in for Interludes to Trage 
well as Comedy, the Horus ceas'd by Degrees to be a Pal 
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ge Dramatick Poem, and dwindled into a Troop of Muſi- 
as and Dancers, who mark'd the Intervals of the Acts. 
The Office of the Chorus is thus excellently deliver'd by 


fhrace : 


Acris partes Chorus efficiumgue virile 
Defendat : neu quid menos intercinat actus 
uod non propeſito conducat & hereat apte. 
Ile boni. faveatgue & concilietur amicis, 

Ft regat iratos, & amet peccare timentes; 
Ile dapes laudet menſe brevis ; ille ſalubrem 
Tuftitiam, legeſque & apertis otia portis. 

Tie tegat commiſſa'; aeoſgue precetur & oret 
Ut redeat miſeris, abeat fortuna ſuperbis. 


A Chorus ſhould ſupply what Action wants, 

And has a generous and manly Part, 

Bridles wild Rage, loves rigid Honeſty, 

And ſtrict Obſervance of impartial Laws, 

Sobriety, Security, and Peace, 
And begs the Gods to turn blind Fortune's Wheel, 
To raiſe the Wretched, and pull down the Proud ; 
But nothing muſt be ſung between the Acts 
But what ſome Way conduces to the Plot. 


[My Lord Roſcommon, 


This Account is chiefly to be underſtood of the Chorus of 
Tragedies; yet the old Comedies, we are aſſur'd, had their 
Liorus's too, as yet appears in Ariſtophanes z where, beſides 
thoſe compos'd of the ordinary Sort of Perſons, we meet 
vith one of Clouds, another of Frogs, and a third of Waſps, 
but all very conformable to the Nature of the Subject, and 
xtremely comical; 
_ Twould be foreign to our preſent Purpoſe, to trace the 
Original of the Chorus, and to ſhew how it was regulated by 
F beſpis, (generally honour'd with the Title of the firſt Tra- 
gedian ;) whereas before *twas nothing elſe but a Company 
al Muſicians ſinging and dancing in Honour of Bacchus. It 
may be more paper to obſerve how it came, after ſome 

ime, to be left out in Comedy, as it is in that of the Ro- 
mens, Horace's Reaſon is, that the Malignity and ſatirical 
lumour of the Poets was the Cauſe of it; for they made 


1 the 
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the CHcrus's abuſe People ſo ſeverely, and with ſo bar 10 
Face, that the Magiltrates at laſt forbad them to uſe and 
A all. | | | Ss [ic 

| | 2 3 2 Choruſyque {No 
Turpiter obticuit, ſublato jure nocendi. Was 
: 5 = 4: 
But perhaps, if the Rules of Probability had not like Of 
feconded this Prohibition, the en would have preſer u But 
their C0715 ſtill, bating the ſatirical Edge of it. Therefwd Ane 
aA farther Reaſon may be offer'd for this Alteration, Comedy Stu 
took its Model and Conſtitution from Tragedy; and whe Th 
rhe downright Abuſing of living Perſons was prohibited, te Fot 
invented new Subjects, which they govern'd by the Rules ce Or 
Tragedy; but as they were e to paint the Adions Th 
of the Vulgar, and conſequently confin'd to mean Event} An 
they generally choſe the Place of their Scene in ſome Street i 
betore the Houſes of thoſe whom they ſuppos'd concerid 
in the Plot: Now it was not very likely that there ſhould Th 
be ſuch a Company in thoſe Places, managing an Intigu Di 
of inconſiderable Perſons from Morning till Night. Thu Flute 
Comedy of itſelf let fall the Chorus, which it could not pre-W then 
ſerve with any Probability. . the 


The Zibiæ, or Flutes, are as little underſtood as any par: 
ticular Subject of Antiquity, and yet without the Kron. 
ledge of them we can make nothing of the Titles prefix duo 
Terence's Comedies. Horace gives us no farther Light into] 
this Matter, than by obſerving the Difference between the 
{mall rural Pipe, and the larger and louder Flute, afterwards 
brought into Faſhion ; however his Account is not to be 
paſs'd by: 1 


Tibia nom ut nunc orichalco victa, tbeque 

Amula; ſea renuis ſimplexque foramine panco, 

Aaſpirare & adeſſe choris erat utilis, atque 

Nonaum ſpifſa nimis complere ſedilia flatu, 

Quo ſane poputns numerabilis, utfore parvis, 
E frugi caſtuſque verecunauſque coibat. 

Poſtquant cepit agros extenaere vicfor, & urbem 


Latior amplecti murus, vinoque diurno in 
Placari Genit!s feſtis impume diebus; R 
Acceſſit numeriſque odiſque licentia maſor. . 
Indocteis quid enim ſaperet, liberque laborum L 


Riſticuis urbano confuſus, turpis beneſio 3 
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ge priſce motiumque & luæmuriam addidit arti 
VHlicen, traxitque vagus per pulpita veſtem. 


Firſt the ſhrill Sound of a ſmall rural Pipe 

(Not loud like Trumpets, nor adorn'd as now) 

Was Entertainment for the Infant Stage, 

And pleas'd the thin and baſhful Audience 

Of our well-meaning frugal Anceſtors, 

But, when our Walls and Limits were enlarg'd, 
And Men (grown wanton by Proſperity) 

Studied new Arts of Luxury and Eaſe, 
The Verſe, the Muſick, and the Scenes improv'd; 
For how ſhould Ignorance be Judge of Wit ? 

Or Men of Senſe applaud the Jeſts of Fools? 

Then came rich Clothes and graceful Action in, 
And Inſtruments were taught more moving Notes. 


| {My Lord Roſcommon. 


This Relation, tho? very excellent, cannot ſalve the main 
Difficulty ; and that is, to give the proper Diſtinction of the 
Flutes, according to the ſeveral Names under which we find 
them, as the Pares and [pares, the Dextre and Siniſtre, 
tie Jhydiæ, the Sarrane, and the Phrygiæ. Moſt of the 
eminent Criticks have made ſome Eflays towards the Clear- 
ing of this Subject, particularly Scaliger, Aldus Manutius, 

| Sairafins, and Tanaquillus Faber ; from whoſe Collections, 
and her own admirable Judgment, Madam Dacier has lately 
| given us a very rational Account of the Matter. The Per- 
_ formers of the Muſick (ſays ſhe) play'd always on two Flutes 
bewhole Time of the Comedy; that, which they ſtopp'd with 
their Right-hand, was on that Account call'd Right-hand- 
ed, and that which they ſtopp'd with their Left, Left-handed; 

the firſt had but a few Holes, and ſounded a deep Baſe, the 
ether had a great Number of Holes, and gave a ſhriller and 
| ſhacper Note. When the Muſicians play on two Flutes of 
| 2 different Sound, they us'd to ſay the Piece was play'd Zi- 

Us imparibus, with unequal Flutes, or Tibiis dextris & ſi- 
1 15 with Right and Left-hunded Flutes. When they 
bay d on two Flutes of the ſame Sound, they us'd to ſay 
dhe Muſick was perform'd Tibiis paribus dextris, on equal 
Nachr. handed Flutes, if they were of the deeper Sort, or elſe 

1s paribus ſiniſtris, on equal Left- handed Flntes, if they 


| "cre thoſe of the ſhriller Note. 
| T 3 Two 
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the Chcr:25's abuſe People ſo ſeverely, and with ſo bare? 
Face, that the Magiſtrates at laſt torbad them to uſe 1 
at all. 185 | 5 
— DP — Choruſque 
Tirpiter obticuit, ſublato jure nocendi. 


Rut perhaps, if the Rules of Probability had not likewif] 
ſeconded this Prohibition, the 8 would have preſer df 
their Corrs ſtill, bating the ſatirical Edge of it. Therefore 
a farther Reaſon may be offer d for this Alteration, Comety 
took its Model and Conſtitution from Tragedy; and when 
the downright Abuſing of living Perſons was prohibited, ther 
invented new Subjects, which ar govern'd by the Rules off 

1 


Tragedy; but as they were neceſſitated to paint the Aion Th 
of the Vulgar, and conſequently confin'd to mean Events An 
they-generally choſe the Place of their Scene in ſome Street, 
betore the Houſes of thoſe whom they ſuppos'd concemd 
in the Plot: Now it was not very likely that there ſhould Th 
be ſuch a Company in thoſe Places, managing an Intrige Diff. 
of inconſiderable Perſons from Morning till Night. Thu Flute 
Comedy of itſelf let fall the Chorrs, which it could not pre- then 
ſerve with any Probability,” ns. the 
The 7:bie, or Flutes, are as little underſtood as any par WW mir 
ticular Subject of Antiquity, and yet without the Know. ing 
led ge of them we can make nothing of the Titles prefix du 54:7 
Terence's Comedies. Horace gives us no farther Light i and 
this Matter, than by obſerving the Difference between the give 
ſmall rural Pipe, and the larger and louder Flute, afterwards WW torn 
brought into Faſhion ; however his Account is not to h the 
paſs'd by: | *y 
| ed, 
Tibia non ut nunc orichalco vita, tubeque de 
AEmula ; ſed tenuis ſimplexque foramine palico, oth 
Aaſpirare & adeſſe choris erat tutilis, atque ſha 
| Nonaum ſpifſa nimis complere ſedilia flatu, | 2 d 
P10 ſane populus numerabilis, utfore parvus, bit 
E frugi caſtuſque verecnnduſque coibat. nf 
Poſtquam cœßit agros extendere victor, & urbem BY: 
Latior amplecti murus, vinoque diurno n 
Placari Genirs feſtis impume diebus; R 
Acceſſit numeriſque moaiſque licentia mayor, | 
Tndoftus quid enim ſaperet, liberque laborum Ki 


Rufticus url ano confuſus, turpis heneſto? 80 
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Sic priſce morumque & luæuri am addidit arti 
Ticeu, traxitque vagus per prulpita veſiem. 


Firſt the ſhrill Sound of a ſmall rural Pipe 

(Not loud like Trumpets, nor adorn'd as now 

Was Entertainment for the Infant Stage, 

And pleas'd the thin and baſhful Audience 

Of our well-meaning frugal Anceſtors. 

But, when our Walls and Limits were enlarg'd, 

And Men (grown wanton by Proſperity) 
Studied new Arts of Luxury and Eaſc, 
The Verſe, the Muſick, and the Scenes improv'd ; 
For how ſhould Ignorance be Judge of Wit? 

Or Men of Senſe applaud the Jeſts of Fools? 

Then came rich Clothes and graceful Action in, 
And Inſtruments were taught more moving Notes. 


[My Lord Roſcommon. 


This Relation, tho? very excellent, cannot ſalve the main 
Dificulty ; and that is, to give the proper Diſtinction of the 
Flutes, according to the ſeveral Names under which we find 
them, as the Pares and Inpares, the Dextre and Siniſtre, 
the Jyaiæ, the Sarrane, and the Phrygie, Moſt of the 
eminent Criticks have made ſome Eflays towards the Clear- 
ing of this Subject, particularly Scaliger, Aldus Manutins, 
Kunaſius, and Tanaquillus Faber ; from whoſe Collections, 
and her own admirable Judgment, Madam Dacier has lately 
giren us a very rational Account of the Matter. The Per- 
tormers of the Muſick (ſays ſhe) play'd always on two Flutes 
bewhole Time of the Comedy; that, which they ſtopp'd with 
their Right-hand, was on that Account call'd Right-hand- 
ed, and that which they ſtopp'd with their Left, Left-handed; 
me firſt had but a few "AN and ſounded a deep Bale, the 
other had a great Number of Holes, and gave a ſhriller and 
Harper Note. When the Muſicians avi on two Flutes of 
different Sound, they us'd to ſay the Piece was play'd Ti- 

biis mmparibus, with unequal Flutes, or Tibiis dextris & ſi- 
eri, with Right. and Left t-handed Flutes. When they 
day d on two Flutes of the ſame Sound, they us'd to ſay 
the Muſick was perform'd Tibiis paribus dextris, on equal 
| Rught-banded Flutes, if they were of the deeper Sort, or elſe 
[ibis paribus ſiniſtris, on equal Left-handed Flutes, if they 
| "cre thoſe of the ſhriller Note. 5 
| x» Two 
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Iwo equal Right-handed Flutes they call'd Zu . 
equal Lett-handed ones Sarrand, or 2 Jaan, two 
Flutes Phrygian, as Imitations of the Muſick 
tries: The laſt Sort Vigil expreſly attributes to the Py. 
gians, Æueid 9. | 9 


O vere Phrygiæ, neque enim Phryges ite per alta 
Dindyma, ub afſuetis biforem dat Tibia cantum, 


Where, by biforem cantum, the Commentators underſtand 
an equal Sound, ſuch as was made by two different Pipes | 


one flat, and the other ſharp. 


The Title of Terence's Andria cannot be made out accord. 
ing to this Explanation, unleſs we Tuppoſe (as there is very | 


D 


good Reaſon) that the Muſick ſometimes chang'd in the 
acting of a Play, and at the proper Intervals two Right. 


handed and two Left-handed Flutes might be us d. 
Our late ingenious Tranſlators of Zerence are of a different 
Opinion from the French Lady, when they render 7 biis pu- 


ribus dextris & ſiniſtris, tuo equal Flutes, the one Right- 


Hamded, ani the other Left-hauaea ; whereas the Muſick 


ſhould ſeem rather to have been perform'd all along on tuo 


equal Flutes, ſometimes on two Right-handed, and ſome- 
times on two Left- handed. E 1 
Old Donatus would have us believe that the Right-handed 


or Ly4ian Flutes denoted the more ſerious Matter and Lan- 


guage of the Comedy; that the Left-handed, or Sarrane, 
were proper to expreſs the Lightneſs of a more jocoſe Stile; 
and that, when a Right-handed Flute was join'd with a Left. 
handed, it gave us to underſtand the Mixture of Gravity and 
Mirth in the ſame Play. But fince the Title of the Heauton- 
rimoroumencs, or Self-tormentor, informs us, that the Muſick 
was perform'd the firſt Time of acting on unequal Flutes, 
and the ſecond Time on Right-handed Flutes, we cannot 
agree with the old Scholiaſt, without ſuppoſing the ſame 
Play at one Time to be partly ſerious, and partly merry, and 
at another Time to be wholly of the graver Sort, which would 
be ridiculous to imagine ; therefore the ingenious Lacy hap- 
pily advanceth a very fair Opinion, that the Mufick was 
not guided by the Subject of the Play, but by the Occafion 
on which it was preſented. Thus in the Pieces which were 
acted at Funeral Solemnities, the Mufick was perform'd on 


two Right-handed Flutes, as the moſt grave and 15 5 
FOO ares, | oh: 


of thoſe Coun- | 
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oh, In thoſe acted on any joyful Account, the Muſick 
1 d of two Left-handed Flutes, as the briskeſt and moſt 
f Hut in the great Feſtivals of the Gods, which parti- 
ed of an equal Share of Mirth and Religion, the Mu- 
00 in the Comedies was perform'd with unequal Flutes, the 
ne Right- handed, and the other Lett-handed ; or elſe by 
Tus, ſometimes on two Right-handed Flutes, and ſome- 
:mes on two Left-handed, as may be judg'd of Zerence's 
Fair Andrian, OT Es Os ; 

[f any thing farther deſerves our Notice in Relation to the 
Roman Drama's, it is the remarkable Difference between 
I ;cir Actors and thoſe of Greece; for at Athens the Actors 
| vere generally Perſons of good Birth and Education, for the 
noſt Part Orators or Poets of the firſt Rank. Sometimes 
vc find Kings themſelves performing on the Theatres ; and 
(rnclius Nepos aflures us, that to appear on the publick 
Stage was not in the leaſt injurious to any Man's Character 
or Honour (4). „ 

But in Rome we meet with a quite contrary Practice; for 
the Hiſtriones (ſo call'd from Hiſter, ſignifying a Player in 
the Language of the Tiiſcans, from whom they were firſt 
brought to Rome to appeaſe the Gods in Time of a Plague) 
were the moſt ſcandalous Company imaginable, none of that 
Profefſion being allow'd the Privilege to belong to any Tribe, 
or rank'd any higher than the Slaves; however, if any of 
| them happen'd at the ſame Time to be excellent Artiſts, 
and Men of good Morals, they ſeldom fail'd of the Efteem 
and Reſpect of the chiefeſt Perſons in the Commonwealth. 
This is evident from the Account we have in Hiſtory of the 
admirable Roſcius, of whom Tul, his familiar Friend, has 
kit this laſting Commendation : Cum artifex ejuſimodi ſit, 
ut eus dignus videatur efſe qui in Scena ſpectetur; tum vir 
ejuſmoar eſt, ut ſolus dignns videatur qui eo non accedat (b). 
90 compleat an Artiſt, that he ſeem'd the only Perſon who 
deſery'd to tread the Stage; and yet at the ſame Time ſo 
excellent a Man in all other Reſpects, that he ſeem'd 
me ly Perſon who of all Men ſhould not take up that 
rofeſſion l e 


(a) In Præfat. Vit. ) Pro Quinct. 


1 4 . CHAP: 


be thus in ſhort deſcrib'd. 


. C HAP. VII. 
Of the Sacred, Votive, and Funeral Games. 
T H E ſacred Games, being inſtituted on ſeveral Occaſion 


+ to the Honour of ſeveral Deities, are divided into mar 
Species, all which very frequently occur in Authors, and ma 


The LUDI MEGALENSES were inſtituted to the Ho 
nour of the great Goddeſs, or the Mother of the Gods, wheq 
her Statue was brought with ſo much Pomp from Peſſinu 
to Rome; they conſiſted only of Scenical Sports, and were 
ſolemn Time of Invitation to Entertainments among Friend: 
In the ſolemn Preceſſion the Women danc'd before the Imag 
of the Goddeſs, and the Magiſtrates appear'd in all the 
Robes, whence came the Phraſe of Purpura Megalenſi 
they laſted fix Days, from the Day before the Nones of ri 
to the Ides. At firſt they ſeem to have been called the I 
galenſia, from wiyas, great, and afterwards to have loſt the 


nz; fince we find them more frequently under the Name d ! 
Megaleſia. It is particularly remarkable in theſe Games, t lie 
no Servant was allow'd to bear a Part in the Celebration. | Ma 
The LUDI CEREFALES were deſign'd to the Honoutfl his 
of Ceres, and borrow'd from Eleuſine in Greece, In theſe g rr 
Games the Matrons repreſented the Grief of Ceres, after (hel in t 
had loſt her Daughter Proſerpine, and her Travels to i oy 
her * They were held from the Day before the Ides 08 4þ 
Afril, eight Days together in the Circus, where, beſides the Wl of 
Combats of Horſemen, and other Diverſions, was led up the WWW vis 
Pompa Circenſis, or Cerealis, conſiſting of a ſolemn Procelr En 
fion of the Perſons that were to engage in the Exerciſes, ve 
companied with the Magiſtrates and Ladies of Qualit), the A nn 
Statues of the Gods, and of famous Men, being camel Wl fo 
along in State on Waggons, which they call'd Thenſe: 1 thi 
LUDI FLOR ALES, ſacred to Flora, and celebrated Wl I 
(upon Advice of the Siby/line Oracles) every Spring to bega ke 
Bleſſing on the Graſs, Trees, and Flowers. Moſt have been en 
of Opinion that they ow'd their Original to a famousWhot 5 


who, having gain'd a great Eſtate by her Trade, left e 
F. TODOS VOL | 1 6 Common 


„ 


q 
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commonwealth her Heir, with this Condition, that every 
Lear the) ſhould celebrate her Birth. day with publick Sports; 
te Magiſtrates, to avoid ſuch a publick Scandal, and at the 
ame Time to keep their Promiſe, held the Games on the 
wur of a new Goddeſs, the Patroneſs of Flowers. Whether 
his Conjecture be true or no, we are certain that the main 
Part of the Solemnity was manag d by a Company of lewd 


no, ſometimes fighting, or acting the Mimicks. However 


continuing this Cuſtom, tho' the moſt indecent imagina- 
be: For Porcius Cato, when he was preſent at theſe Games, 
ind ſaw the People aſhamed to let the Maids ſtrip while 
he was there, immediately went out of the Theatre, to let 
the Ceremony have its Courſe (a). Learned Men are now 
reed, that the vulgar Notion of Flora, the Strumpet, is 
urely a Fiction of Lactantius, from whom it was taken. 
Fra appears to have been a Sabine Goddeſs ; and the Lu- 
4 Florates to have been inſtituted A. C. C. 615, with the 


Fines of many Perſons then convicted of the Crimen Pect- 
latus, for * to themſelves the publick Land of 
Ul 5 


the State 


LUDI MAR TIA LES, inſtituted 10 the Honour of 


Mars, and held twice in the Year, on the 4th of the Ides of 
| May, and again on the Kalends of Auguſt, the Day on which 
his Temple was conſecrated. They had no particular Ce- 
remonies that we can meet with, beſides the ordinary Sports 
in the Circo, and Amphitheatre, 3 


IUDI APOLLINARES, celebrated to the Honour of 


hald. They owe their Original to an old prophetical Sort 
| of a Poem caſually found, in which the Romans were ad- 
fed, that, if they defir'd to drive out the Troops of their 
Enemies which infeſted their Borders, they ſhould inſtitute 
jearly Games to Apollo, and at the Time of their Celebration 


for a Preſent to the God, appointing ten Men to take Care 
Macrobins relates, that the firſt Time theſe Games were 


= kept, an Alarm being given by the Enemy, the People im- 
nediately march'd out againſt them, and, during the Fight, 


0% Vater. Maxim. lib. 2. cap. 1. (0) Vid. Græv. Prafat. ad 1 Tom. Theſau· 


AA, R, (c) Liv. lib. 25. 
b. 25, ſaw 


Day a pointed, but pretended that it was done in the Ho- 


guumpets, who ran up and down naked, ſometimes dan- 


+ came to paſs, the wiſeſt and graveſt Romans were not for 


make a Collection out of the publick and private Stocks, 


they were held with the ſame Ceremonies as in Greece (c). 


* 
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ſaw a Cloud of Arrows diſcharg'd from the Sky on the 2d. 
verſe Troops, ſo as to put them to a very diforderly Fl bt 
and ſecure the Victory to the Romans (a). The People 10 * 
ſee the Circenſian Plays, all crown'd with Lawrel, the Gates 
were ſet open, and the Day kept ſacred with all Manner df 
Ceremonies. Theſe Games at firſt were not fix d, but ke t! 
every Year upon what Day the Prætor thought fit, till about 
the Year of the City 545, a Law paſs'd to ſettle them for 
ever on a conſtant Day, which was near the Nones of 2 
This Alteration was occaſion'd by a grievous Plague then 
raging in Rome, which they thought might in ſome Mea. 
{ure be allay'd by that Act of Religion (5 | 

LUDI CAPITOLINI, inſtituted to the Honour o 
Fun Capitolinus, upon the Account of preſerving his 

emple from the Cauls. A more famous Sort of Cafitoline 
Games were brought up by Domitian, to be held every five 
Years, with the Name of Agones Capitolini, in Imitation of 
the Græciaus. In theſe the Profeſſors of all Sorts had a pub. 
lick Contention, and the Victors were crown'd, and * 
ed with Collars, and other Marks of Honour. 

LUDI ROMAN, the moſt ancient Games, inſtituted at 
the firſt Building of the Circus by Tarquinius Priſcus. Hence 
in a ſtrict Senſe, Ludi Circenſes is often us'd to ſignify the 
ſame Solemnity. They were deſign'd to the Honour of the 
three great Deities, Jupiter, ꝓuno, and Minerva. "Tis worth 
obſerving, that tho' they were uſually call'd Circenſes, yet in Wi 
Livy we meet with the Ludi Romani Scenici (c), intimating 

that they were celebrated with new Sports. The old Faſt 
make them to be kept nine Days together, from the ay 
before the Nones, to the Day before the Ides of September: | 
In ͤ which too we find another Sort of Ludi Romani, cele- 
brated five Days together, within two Days after theſ, 
P. Mannins thinks the laſt to have been inſtituted ven 
late, not till after the Proſecution of Verres by Cicero (4). 
LUDI CONSUALES, inſtituted by Romulus, with De 
ſign to ſurprize the Sabine Virgins ; the Account of whkvy wet 
thus given us by Plutarch.“ He gave out as if he had found rien 
« an Altar of à certain God hid under Ground; the G 
they call'd Conſus, the God of Counſel : This is proper) Wil +... 
« Neptue, the Inventor of Horſe-riding ; for the Altar Bite. 
« kept cover'd in the great Circo; only at Horſe-races, then Wc 7 


« jt appears to publick View; and ſome ſay it was not wil. . 
(a) Saturn. lib, 1. cap. 17. (b) Liv, lib. 25. (e) Li 3. (4) Mann. 9 4 4 


Noob 


„out | 
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a Reaſon, that this God had his Altar hid under 
wund, becauſe all Counſels ought to be ſecret and con- 
„ebd. Upon Diſcovery of this Altar, Rewns, by Pro- 
« clmation, appointed a Day for a ſplendid Sacrifice, and 
6 for publick Games and Shows to entertain all Sorts of Peo- 
6 ple, and many flock'd thither ; he himſelt ſat uppermoſt 
„Among his Nobles, clad in Purple. Now the Sign of 
their talling on was to be, whenever he aroſe and gather'd 
6 up his Robe, and threw it over his Body; his Men flood 
all ready arm'd, with their Eyes intent upon him; and 
WW when the Sign was given, drawing their Swords, and fal- 
ng on with a great Shout, bore away the Daughters of 
che Sabines, they themſelves flying, without any Lett or 
WW Hindrance.” Theſe Games were celebrated yearly on the 
melfth of the Kalends of September, conſiſting for the moſt 
rt of Horſe-R aces, and Encounters in the Circus. 3 
IUDI COMPIT ALITIq, fo call'd from the Compita, 
« Croſs-Lanes, where they were inſtituted and celebrated 
by the rude Multitude that was got together, before the 
Building of Rome. They ſeem to have been laid down for 
many Years, till Servitis Zutnns reviv'd them. They were 
held during the Ccimpitalia, or Feaſts of the Lares, who pre- 
ſided as well over Streets as Houſes. Sue teniuis tells us, that 
Aguſtus order'd the Lares to be crown'd twice a Year at 
the Compitalitiam Games, with Spring-Flowers (a). This 
Wcrowning the Houſhold-Gods, and offering Sacrifices up and 
down in the Streets, made the greateſt Part of the Solem- 
wot ihe Feat, : 
gs iUD]I AUGUST ALES and PALAT INT, both inſti- 
tuted to the Honour of Augiuſtels, after he had been enroll'd 
in the Number of the Gods; the former by the common 
Conſent of the People, and the other by his Wife Livia, 
waich were always celebrated in the Palace (0). They were 
boch continued by the ſucceedin Emperors. 
LUDIS XCULARES, Þo molt remarkable Games 
tet we meet with in the Roman Story. The common Opi- 
on makes them to have had a very odd Original, of which 
ne nave a tedious Relation in Valerius Maxinns (c), of the 
[Ancients, and Angelus Poltttants (4) of the Maderns. Mon- 
leur Dacier, in his excellent Remarks on the Secular Poem 


| Horace, paſſes by this old Conceit as trivial and fabulous, 


* Arg, cap. 32, (b) Dio, lib. 56. Sucton. Caliz. 86. (e) Lib. 2. 
n (a) Miſcellan. cap. 58. | | 


and 
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and aflures us, that we need go no further for che e 
the Cuſtom, than to the SH line Gele he Rik ok 
Romans had ſo great an Eſteem and Veneratior wa 

In theſe ſacred Writings, there was one famous Proph 
to this Effect; That if the Roam: at the Beginning Ker 


ry Age, ſhould hold ſolemn Games in th The 
to the Honour of Pauto, Proſerpine, Tum, 4 I, 1745 hs 1 
Ceres, and the Parce, or three fatal Siſters, their Cit ml ld uy 
ever flouriſh, and all Nations be ſubjected to their Taming lie 
They were very ready to obey the Oracle, and, in all the Gd uh 
remonies us d on that Occaſion, conform'd themſelves to i ay 
Directions. The whole Manner of the Solemnity was as fu = 
lows: In the firſt Place, the Heralds teceiv'd Orders 8 den 
make an Invitation of the whole World to come to 4 Feaſ . 
which they as never ſeen already, and ſpoul never {# . 
„gain. Some few Days before the Beginning of the Game l 
the Huintecemviri, taking their Seats in the Capitol, andir nh 
the Talatine Temple, diſtributed among the People puri- 1 7 
fying Compoſitions, as Flambeaus, Brimſtone, and Sulphur, 8 

From hence the People paſs'd on to Dinna's Temple on the! 
Aventine Mountain, carrying Wheat, Barley, and Beans, aſl 77 
an Offering; and atter this they ſpent whole Nights in De Ly 
votion to the Deſtinies. At length, when the Time of the} 1 
Games was actually come, which continued three Days and Ef 
three Nights, the People aſſembled in the Campus Martin WM = 
and ſacrific'd to Zrifprrer, ꝓumo, Apollo, Latona, Diana, the} 20 
Parce, Ceres, Pluto, and Proſerpine, On the firſt Night] y 
of the F eaſt, the Emperor, accompanied by the Quindecei. Cele 
diri, commanded three Altars to be rais'd on the Bank af nue 
Tiber, which they ſprinkled with the Blood of three Lambs WW 1 
and then proceeded to burn the Offerings and the Victim, ] 
After this they mark'd out a Space which ſerv'd for a Tit- 1 
atre, being illuminated by an innumerable Multitude o Wh ' 
Flambeaus and Fires; here they ſung ſome certain Hymn WW 
compos'd on this Occafion, and celebrated all Kinds of] a 
Sports. On the Day after, when they had been at the Ca- ; 
pitol to offer the Victims, they return'd to the Campus Mai. 
71715, and held Sports to the Honour of Apollo and D191.) ; 
Theſe laſted till the next Day, when the noble Matrons, at ; 
the Hour appointed by the Oracle, went to the Capitol t Wl = 
ſing Hymns to iter. On the third Day, which conclu- WH tio 
ded the Feaſt, twenty-ſeven young Boys, and as many a 
thi 


Girls, ſung in the Temple of Palatine Apollo, Hymns a 
0 | Wi Verles 
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Verſes in Greek and Latin, to recommend the City to the 
protection of thoſe Deities whom they deſign'd particularly 
v honour by their Sacrifices. RE 
The famous Secular Poem of Horace was compos'd for 
vis laſt Day, in the Secular Games held by Auguſtus. Da- 
aer has given his Judgment on this Poem, as the Maſter- 
cc of Horace 3 and believes that all Antiquity cannot fur- 
"ſh us with any thing more happily compleat. 
There has been much Controverſy, whether theſe Games 
gere celebrated every hundred, or every hundred and ten 
ears. For the former Opinion, Cenſoriuus (a) alledges the 
I Teftimony of Valerius Antias, Varro, and {ivy ; and this 
ws certainly the Space of Time which the Romans call'd 
Seclum, or an Age. For the latter he produceth the Au- 
thority of the Regiſters, or Commentaries of the Quimdeceim- 
zi, and the Edicts of Augiuſtus, beſides the plain Evidence 
o Hirace in his Secular Poem; 


Cetus undenos decies per ans, &c. 


This laſt Space is Oy injoin'd by the Sybilline Ora- 
cle itſelf ; the Verſes of which, relating to this Purpoſe, are 
ranſcrib'd by Zofirus in the ſecond Book of his Hiſtory. 
Man iv A & inn xe ardwront 

Zolls, 65 TE) £44ATW Serta XUKADY 6b wy, SC. 

Tet according to the ancient Accounts we have of their 
Celebration in the ſeveral Ages, neither of theſe Periods are 
nach regarded. 8 

W The firſt were held A. U. C. 245. or 298. 
= Ihe ſecond 4. 330, or 408. | 
The third A. 518. 
The fourth either A. 605, or 608, or 628. 
The fifth by Auguſtus, A. 736. _ 
Tae fixth by Claudius, A. 800. 
The ſeventh by Dowtian, $41. 
The eighth by Severus, A. 957. 
The ninth by Philip, 1000; 
The tenth by Honorius, A. 1157. 

| This Diſorder, without Queſtion, was owing to the Anthi- 
an oi the Emperors, who were extremely deſirous to have 
Honour of celebrating theſe Games in their Reign ; and 
 Merefore, upon the lighteſt Pretence, many Times made 


(a) De Dei Natali, cap. 17. 


them 
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them return before their ordinary Courſe. Thus Claudi 


retended that Augiiſtus had held the Games 
. Time, that he migh 


them within ſixty fou 
count, Setontus tells us 


Were now again brought on the Sta 
What Part of the Year the Secular Games were celebrate 
in, is uncertain; probably in the Times of the Comma 
wealth, on the Days of the Nativit of the City,; 
9, 10, 11 Kal. Mai. but under the pere on the D vit 
when they came to their Power (5). 
We may conclude our Enquiry into this 
ject, with two excellent Remarks 


'The firſt is, that in the Number Three, ſo much regarded ii for 
_ theſe Games, they had probably an 


city of Phebrs, of Diana, and of th 


a e Deſtinies. Cir 
The other Obſervation, which he obliges us with. is th ; 
they thought the Girls which had the onour to bear a pa 1 


in finging the Secular Poem, ſhould b 
This Superſtition they borrow'd from 


Mixe ci R ee, wit a"L0poy IyvO- 
— * * 7 | 
T# SoiCs 753 TU Jas EY ev emdInuicerr(O, 

> , / Ma # — | 
Ei 76\tay wiaasor Y4uev, T Te KECEiat. 


ging the Chorus of Girls to do thei 
e Secular Poem, tells them hoy prou 


Nupta jam dices £80 diis amicum, 

Hello ſeſtas reference luces, 

Readidi carmen, decilis modoriun | 
N Pats Horati, 


(a) Sueten. Claud. TE (b) Mr. Walker of Coins, p. 168, 


4 
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All thoſe Games, of what Sort ſoever, had the common 
Name of Votivi, which were the Effect of any Vow made by 
he Magiſtrates or Generals, when they ſet torward on any 
Expedition, to be perform'd in caſe they returned ſucceſsful, 
Theſe were ſometimes occaſion'd by Advice of the $:by/line 
Oracles, or of the Southſayers; and many Times proceeded 
purely from a Principle of Devotion and Piety in the Gene- 
als. Such particularly were the Ludi Magni, often menti- 
med in Hiſtorians, eſpecially by Zzvy. Thus he informs us, 
That in the Year of the City 5 36, Fabius Maximus the Dic- 
tator, to appeaſe the Anger of the Gods, and to obtain Suc- 
(ess againſt the Carthaginian Power, upon the Direction of 
| the 60 line Oracles, vowed the Great Games to Fupiter, 
with a prodigious Sum to be expended at them ; beſides 
three hundred Oxen to be ſacrificed to Zup:ter, and ſeveral 
others to the reſt of the Deities (4). M. Acilitus the Conſul 
did the ſame in the War againſt Auticchus (C). And we have 
ſome Examples of theſe Games being made Oiliuquennial, 
gr to return every five Years (c). They were celebrated with 

Circenſian Sports four Days together (4). 

To this Head we may refer the 

Tnii Victoriæ mention'd by Vell. Paterculiis (e), and A 
onus (f ) : They were inſtituted by Syla, upon his conclu- 
ding the Civil War. It ſeems probable, that there were ma- 
ny other Games with the ſame Title, celebrated on account 
| of ſome remarkable Succeſs, by ſeveral of the Emperors. 
The Lua: quinqulennales, inſtituted by Augn/tns Ceſar at- 
ter his Victory againſt Antony; which reſolving to deliver 
famous to ſucceeding Ages, he built the City N:copolis, near 
Actium, the Place of Battle, on Purpoſe to hold theſe Games; 
whence they are often call'd Ludi Actiaci. They conſiſted of 
Shows of Gladiators, Wreſtlers, and other Exerciſes, and were 
kept as well at Rome as at Nicopolis. The roper Curators of 
them were the four Colleges of Prieſts, the Pontifices, the 
Angurs, the Septemviri and Onindecemviri oo 

Virgil in Allufion to this Cuſtom, when he brings his Hero 
to the Promontory of Actium, make him hold ſolemn 
Games, with the Luſtrations and Sacrifices us'd on that Oc- 
cation by the Romans. 1 


Lnſtramnrque Jovi, votiſque incendimus aras ; 
Actiaque Iliacis celebramns littora Ludis. En. z. 


. Liv. lib, 22, (o) Idem. lib. 36. (e) Liv. lib. 27. & lib. 30. (d) Ibid. 
ib. Cap. 27, (F) inVerrin. 2. N 
Nero, 


r — 


quennial Games, at which the moſt celebrated Maſters of 


Games of Domitian, dedicated to Jupiter Capitolings, toge- 


were inſtituted by Auguſtus, with this 5 Deſign, to 


the Envy or Jealouſy of the People. For every tenth Year 
proclaiming ſolemn Sports, and ſo gathering together a nu- | 


the Youth, a Plague then reigning in the City (F. 


| Miſcellany of Sports, conſiſting of ſeveral Exerciſes join d 


(a) Sucton. Ner. 12. (b) Idem Domit. 4. | (c) Dio, lib. 53. 


| 1 Sueton. Ner. 11, Caſarbon, ad toe, %) In Iruto. (g) Sueton. Cal, 20. Torrenhs 
A, (OC: 
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Nero, after the Manner of the Grecians, inſtituted Sin. 
Muſick, Horſe- racing, Wreſtling, Sc. diſputed for the Prize 
The ſame Exerciſes were perform'd in the Dninquennia 


ther with the Contentions of Orators and Poets (), at which 
the famous Statins had once the ill Fortune to loſe the Prize: 
as he complains ſeveral Times in his Miſcellany Poems. 
Ludi decennaltes, or Games to return every tenth Year Wnitiv 
Jen, al 
Ny vas 
ery ric 
iy 


ſecure the whole Command to himſelf, without incurring 


merous Company of Spectators, he there made Proffer of ils, d 
reſigning his imperial Office to the People, tho' he immedi- Wl to 
ately reſum'd it, as if continu'd to him by the common Con- read 
{ent of the Nation (c). Hence a Cuſtom was deriv'd for the Wii D. 

' ſucceeding Emperors, every tenth Year of their Reign, to aa! 
keep a magnificent Feaſt, with the Celebration of all Sorts | y by | 
of publick Sports and Exerciſes (a). CE, on 
The Ludi Triumphales were ſuch Games as made a t 
Part of the triumphal Solemnity” . onour 
Ludi Natalitii, inſtituted by every particular Emperor to Net =: 
commemorate his own Birth-day. = l 1s 
Ludi Fuvenales, inſtituted by Nero at the Shaving of his ons 
Beard, and at firſt privately celebrated in his Palace or Gar. Het. 
dens; but they ſoon became Publick, and were kept in great WP" W 
State and Magnificence. Hence the Games held by the W be w 
following Emperors in the Palace, yearly on the firſt of 7+ WW" 


721ary, took the Name of Fuvenalis (6). 65, © 


Cicero ſpeaks of the Ludi ꝓuventutis, inſtituted by Hi. 


nator in the Senenſian War, for the Health and Safety of Aa 


b. . ca 


The Ludi Miſcelli, which Stuetonius makes Caligula to 
have inſtituted at Lyons in France, ſeem to have been 


together in a new and unuſual Manner (g). i 
The LUDI FUNEBRES, aſſign d for one Specie? | 
of the Roinan Publick Games, as to their Original an 


(4) Ibid; 


Manner, | 
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mer, have been already deſcrib'd in the Chapter of the 
«tiators. It may be proper to obſerve farther, that Ter- 
ig in his particular Tract De Spectaculis, as he derives 


tes; ſo he takes notice, that the Word Mamis, applied 


Ze to the Dead. We muſt remember, that tho' the 
ws of Gladiators, which took their Riſe from hence, 
» afterwards exhibited on many other Occafions, yet the 
nitire Cuſtom of preſenting them, at the Funerals of great 
In all along prevail 'd in the City and Roman Provinces ; 
Jr vas it confin'd only to Perſons of Quality, but almoſt 
er rich Man was honour'd with this Solemuity after his 


ls defining the Number of Gladiators who ſhould be 
d to engage; infomuch that when any wealthy Perſon 


tir Due by long Cuſtom. Shetonius to this Purpoſe tells 
of a Funeral, in which the common People extorted Mo- 
by Force from the deceas'd Perſon's Heirs, to be expens 
d on this Account (a). Se ne 
Julus Cæſar brought up a new Cuſtom of allowing this 
mour to the Women, when he oblig'd the People with a 
alt and a publick Show in Memory of his Daughter (0. 
lt is very memorable, that tho? the Exhibitors of theſe 


eebration, they were conſider'd as of the higheſt Rank 
obe waited on by the Lictors and Beadles, who were neceſ- 


Y keep the People in Order, and to aſſiſt the Deſigna- 
h or Marſhallers of the Proceſſion (c). . 


D, 4. Cap. 8. 


. = CHAP. 


, Cuſtom of the Glaaiatorian Combats from the Funeral 


pinally to theſe Shows, is no more than Oyicium, a kind 


ath; and this they very commonly provided for in their 


ceas'd, the People uſed to claim a Show of Gladiators, as 


boys were private Perſons, yet, during the Time of the 


id Quality, having the Honour to wear the Pretexta, and 


) Set, Iib. 35, () Idem. Jul. 26. (c) Kirchman de Funer, Rom: 
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CHAP. VIII. 
Of the Ronan Habit 


T HE Roman Habit has given as much Trouble to + 
+ Criticks, as any other Part of Antiquity ; and tho' th 
moſt learned Men have been ſo kind as to leave us H 
Thoughts on this Subject, yet the Matter is not tully «if 
+ apa and the Controverſies about it admit of no Decifig 
cwever, without enquiring into the ſeveral Faſhions of th 
Romans, or defining the exact Time when they firit che 
ged their Leathern Jerkins, or primitive Hides of wi 
| Beaſts, for the more decent and graceful Attires, it will! 
_ ſufficient to the preſent Deſign, to obſerve the ſeveral $9 
of Garments in Uſe with both Sexes, and to give the be 
Diſtinction of them that can be found out at this Diitance, 
Ihe two common and celebrated Garments of the R 
were the Yoga and the Tunica. . 
The TZega, or Gown, ſeems to have been of a ſemi-cit 
lar Form, without Sleeves, different in Largeneſs, accordi 
to the Wealth or Poverty of the Wearer, as us'd only upd 
Occafion of appearing jn Publick, whence tis often call 
ieſtis forenſis (a). i „„ 
Ihe Colour of the Gown is generally believ'd to han 
been white. The common Objections, againſt this Opinion 
are, how it could then be diſtinguiſh'd from the 704 c 
didd, us'd by Competitors for Offices? Or how it comes" 
aſs that we read particularly of their wearing white Got 
on Holidays and publick Feſtivals, as in Horace, 


Ile repotia, natales, alioſquè gierum 
Feſtos albatus celebret (b), —— 


if their ordinary Gown were of the ſame Colour? But bol 
theſe Scruples are eaſily ſolv'd; for between the 704 4 
and candida, we may apprehend this Difference, that s 
| former was the natural Colour of the Wooll, and the oe 


an artificial White, which appear'd with a greater Adyal 


(a) Ferrar, de re Veſtial. lib. 1. cap. 28. (0) Lib. 2. Sat. 2. 
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woe of Luſtre; and therefore Pclybins chuſeth rather to call 
de Candidates Gown Aawmes, than „A, not of a bare 
White, but of a bright ſhining Colour; for this Purpoſe they 
made Uſe of a fine Kind of Chalk, whence Perſius took the 
Hint of CVetata Aiabitio (a). As to the Holidays, or ſolemn 
relivals, on which we find the Romans always attir'd in 
White, 'tis reaſonable to believe that all Perſons of any Fa- 
ſion conſtantly put on new Gowns, which were of the pu- 
et White, on theſe Occaſions, and thoſe of meaner Condi- 
tion might perhaps chalk over their old Gowns, which were 
vow grown ruſty, and had almoſt loſt their Colour (5). 
The Diſpute between Manutius and Si onius, whether the 
Una Gown was tied about with a Girdle or not, is com- 
monly decided in Favour of Manutius; yet it mult be ac- 
owledg'd that the beſt Authors allow ſome Kind of Cinc- 
ure to the Gown, but then it muſt be underſtood to be per- 
ſum'd only by the Help of the Gown itſelf, or by that Part of 
twhich, coming under the Right Arm, was drawn over ta the 
Leſt Shoulder, and ſo covering the Viubo, or Knot of Plaights 
paich reſted there, kept the Gown cloſe together. This Lap- 
et £119:t111an calls the Belt, in his Advice to the Orators 
bout this Matter: Ille qui ſub hinero aextro ad finiſtrun 
que aucitur, velut balteus, nec ſtranguler, nec finat (c). 
This Belt being loos'd, and the Left-Arm drawn in, the 
own flow'd out, and the S, or main Lappet, hung about 
e Wearer's Feet; this was particularly obſerv'd in Ceſar, 
no commonly let his Gown hang dragging after him 
hence $y/la us'd to adviſe the Noblemen, mt prerium male 
ccinctum caverent (d). 
The accurate Terrarius is certainly in a Miſtake as to this 
font, for maintaining that the Gown had no Kind of Ciuc- 
u but what they call'd Gabinus, he will have this meant 
y of the Tunica; but the plain Words of Macrobits make 
ch a Suppoſition impoſſible, and Laciniam trahere expreſ- 
boints out the Gown, for the Z7mick, being only a ſhort 
lt, cannot by any means be conceiv'd to have a Lappet 
[z28Ing on the Ground (ce) 
he ſame Fault, which Sy//a objected to Ceſar, was com- 
only obſerv'd in Mecenas, and is a Mark of that effeminate 
Itneſs, which makes an unhappy Part of his Character in 
Picory, Ms Co The 


Sat. 5. ver. 177. (b) Lip. Ele&. lib. 1. cap. 13. (c) Inſlitut. lib. 


| cap, z. hs | 1 5 
13 1 3 Jul, cap. 45. Macreb, Saturnal. lib. 2. cap. 3 
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The learned Grevirs obſerves, that the Word ꝙreciy 1 
was proper to the Gown, becauſe the Lappet did dor wy * 
about the whole Gown, but only the Fore: part of it (a I 11 

The Cinctus Gabinus is molt happily deſcrib'd by 1 n f 
ius: Cinctus Gabinus non aliud fur quam cum tigæ latin bene 
evo brachio ſiibducta in tergum ita rejiciebatur, ut contract 4 
retrahererur ad fectus, atque ita in nodum nebleretur; N 
nous ſive cinctils rogam contrahebat, brevioremq; & fr bY Eau 
rem reddidit (b), T he Cinctus Gabinus was nothing elſe, Hoa) 
ehen the Lappet of the Gown, which us'd to be brought Made 
zo the Left Shoulder, being dra von thence, was caſt off im u 1 
a Manner upon the Back, as to come round ſhort to the greg 8d: 

and there faſten in a Knit, which Knot or Cincture tuck the 
up the Gown, and mane it ſhorter and ſtraighter. This Cn har 
715 was proper only to the Conſuls or Generals upon ſome Pric 
extraordinary Occafions, as the denouncing War, buming i can 
the Spoils of the Enemy, devoting themſelves to Death foi ved. 
the. Safety of their Army, and the like; it was borrow'd fm 
the Inhabitants of Gabii, a City of Campania, who at the vit 
Time of a publick Sacrifice, happening to be ſet upon ſud Val 
denly by their Enemies, were oblig'd thro' Haſte to gathef for 
up their Gowns in this Manner, and ſo march out to oppoſe 3! 
So 1 e 
In the ordinary Wear, the upper Part of the Gown u bar 
to lie over the Right Shoulder, yet upon Occaſion twas au cre 
eaſy Matter to draw back that Part again, and make it coe 
ver the Head; and learned Men are of Opinion, that te 
Remans, while they continued in the City, made Uſe of thishlſ ii 
Sort of Covering only for the Head, never appearing in am dal 
Kind of Caps or Hats, unleſs they were on a Journey out ol P. 
Town. Thus Plutarch informs us of the Deference paid oh bo 
the great Men as they paſs'd the Streets: Oi Powaiu 7 al 7 
Sow mw? Tis «tics mus hmy[avitc, nav mens 6 © paris en 
iugmov E,, Smoxgaumer?)., T he Romans when they meg qu 
any Perſon who deſerves à particular Reſpeft, if they chancogly R 
zo have their Gown on their Head, preſently uncover, Aud th 
the ſame Author, reckoning up the Marks of Honour which 
Sylla ſhew'd Pompey, adds, u) © xe24.AJ; & mov] Q 70 iu th 
and pulling off his Gown from his Head. ot 
- The ſeveral Sorts of the Roman Gowns were the 7 ö 
0 


ꝓrætexta, the Pulla, the Sordida, and the Picta, Puſſi. 
rea, Palmata, &c. or the Trabea. 


(a) lid. (6) De Re Veſtiar, lib. 1. cap. 14. (e) Servius ad Virgil, En, A, - 
| As 


Frery one knows that the Gown was the diſtinguiſhing 
Mack of the Romans from the Greeks, who wore the Palli- 
m, or Cloak, as their common Garment, whence Ycgatus 
ind Palliatus are often us'd for Roman and Grecian ; as al- 
© that the Gown was the proper Badge of Peace, being 
erally laid afide upon engaging in any martial Deſign 
jet it appears from ſeveral Paſſages of Livy and Plutarch, 
that it was ſometimes worn in the Camp; it fo, perhaps the 
Fquites and Centurions had this peculiar Privilege, and that 
ly when they lay in the Camp without any Thoughts of 
ſudden Action, as Mamutius learnedly conjectures (a). 
= The 70ga Pretexta had a Border of Purple round the 

T Edges, whence it took its Name, and in Alluſion to which, 
the Grecian Writers call it azrogpuesr:. It ſeems originally to 
hare been appropriated to the Magiſtrates and ſome of the 
IPrieſts, when at firſt introduc'd by Tallus Hoſtilius. How it 
came to be beſtow'd on the young Men, is differently rela- 
ed, Some fancy that Tarquinius Priſcus, in a Triumph for 
a Victory againſt the Sabines, firſt honour'd his own Son 
with the Prerexra and the Bulla aurea, as Rewards of his 
Valour, for killing one of his Enemies with his own Hands; 
for as the former was the Robe of the Magiſtrates, ſo the 
ulla aurea was till then us'd only by Generals in their tri- 
umphal Proceſſion, being a Sort of hollow golden Ball 
hanging about their Necks, in which was inclos'd ſome ſe- 
cret Amulet or Preſervative againſt Envy. Others, without 
regarding this firſt Story, tells us, that the ſame Tarquin, 
among other wiſe Conſtitutions, took particular Care in aſ- 
igning the proper Habit to the Boys, and accordingly or- 
dan d that the Sons of Noblemen ſhould make Uſe of the 
Pretexta and the Bula aurea, provided their Fathers had 
born any curule Office, and that the reſt ſhould wear the 
Hh 7r&texta only, as low as the Sons of thoſe who had ſerv'd 
Wy 2 Horſeback in the Army the full Time that the Law re- 
aui d. A third Party refer the Original of this Cuſtom to 
"£15 himſelf, as the Conſequence of a Promiſe made to 
be Sabine Virgins, that he'd beſtow a very conſiderable 
Mark of Honour on the firſt Child that was born to any of 
dem by a Roman Father. Many believe that the Reaſon 

giving them the Brl/a and the Pretexta was, that the 
| former, being ſhap'd like a Heart, might, as often as they 
bad on it, be no inconſiderable Incitement to Courage; 


(s) De Quaſitis per Epiſt. lib, 2. Ep. 1. | 
U3 and 
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and that the Purple of the Gown might remind 
Modeſty which became them at that Age (2). 

But on what Account ſoever this Inſtitution took its Riſ 
it was conſtantly oblerv'd by all the Sons of the Iugennf * 
Free- born. The Libertini too in ſome Time obtain th, 
ſame Privilege, only inſtead of the golden ulla they a 
a leathern one, as Juvenal intimates, Sat. 5, * * 


Erruſcum frero fi contigit aurum, 
Vel nodus tautum & ſignum de paupere loro. 
It's commonly believ'd that the Boys chang'd this Gon- 

at the Age of 14 Years for the Zoga Virilis ye Mone 

Dacier makes this a great Miſtake; for till they were 1 oom 

Years old, he ſays, they wore a Sort of Veſt with Sleeves NY 


them of th 


nya > 


which they call'd Alicata Chlamys, and then left off that to 
put on the Prætexta, which they did not change till they you 
bad reach'd the Age of Puberty, or 17th Year (5). (cd 
Tis a very pertinent Remark, that this Prerexta was not tne 
only a Token of the Youth and Quality of the Wearer, but ( 
beſides this had the Repute of a ſacred Habit, and therefore, ! 
when they aſſign'd it for the Uſe of the Boys, they had thi ( 
4 


_ eſpecial Confideration, that it might be a Kind of Guard or 
Defence to them againſt the Injuries to which that Age wa 
expos'd (c). Thus the poor Boy in Horace cries out to the 
Witch Canidia that was tormenting him, 
Per hoc mane purpure decus precor. E pod. 5. | 
And Perſius calls it ciiſtas purpriira in his 5th Satyr. But 
uintilian moſt expreſly, Ego vcbis allego etiam illus ſucrun 
pretextarum, quo ficeraotes velantur ; quo Magiſtratus, 
infirmitatem pueritie ſacram facimus ac venefubilem (, 
« allege too the ſacred Habit of the Prætexta, the Robe 
« of Prieſts and Magiſtrates, and that by which we derie 
© an holy Reverence and Veneration to the helpleſs Cond: 
e tion of Childhood.” I og 
We find farther, that the Citizens Daughters were allow da 
Sort of Pretexta, which they wore till the Day of Marriage. 
Thus Cicero againit Verres, Eripies Tante togam fretextuin. 
And Prepertius, Mom 01 jam facibus ceſſit pretext mari. 
The Pretorii and Conſulares too ( if not all the Senatot 
at the Ludi Romani made Uſe of the Pretexta (e). And 
the Matrons on the Caprotine Nones celebrated the Feſtival 
in this Sort of Gown (F). The 


—— 2 ya, 


(a) Macrob. Saturnal. lib. 1. cap. 6. (b) Dacjer on Horace, lib. 5. 9 : 
0e) Dacier. ib. (a) In Declamat. (e) Cicero Philip, 2. (f) Varro de Ling. Lil. bi 


The 74g pura was the ordinary Garment of private Per- 
ons when they appear'd abroad, ſo call'd becauſe it had not 
te leaſt Addition of Purple to the White; we meet with 
the fame Gown under the Name of Virilis and Libera; it 
gas call'd Zoge virilis, or the manly Gown, becauſe when 
the Youths came to Man's Eſtate, or to the Age of 1 7 Years, 
they chang d the Pretexta for this Habit, as was before ob- 
err d; on which Occaſion the Friends of the Younglter car- 
d him into the Forum (or ſometimes into the Capitol) and 
attir'd him in the new Gown with Abundance o Ceremo- 
m7; this they call'd ies tyrocinii, the Day on which he 
W ommenc'd a Tyro, in Relation to the Army, where he was 
ow capacitated to ſerve. 7 

t had the Name of Tiga libera, becauſe at this Time the 
young Men enter'd ona State of Freedom, and were deliver- 
Jed from the Power of their Tutors and Inſtructors. Thus 
the young Gentleman intimates in Perſius: 

Cum primuum pavido cafes mihi purpura ceſſit, 
| Bullaqite ſuccinFtis laribus donata pependit ; 
Cum blandi comites, totaque nnpune ſuburra | 
Perimiſit ſparſiffe oculos jam canaiaus umbo, Sat. 5. 


When firſt my childiſh Robe refign'd its Charge, 
And left me unconfin'd to live at large 85 
When now my golden Bla (hung on high . 
To Houſhold-Gods) declar'd me paſt a Boy, 
And my white Plaights proclaim'd my Liberty; 
When with my wild Companions I could rowl 
From Street to Street, and fin without Controul. 
5 | 5 LM. Dryden. 
But for all this Liberty, they had one remarkable Re- 
ſraint, being oblig'd for the firſt whole Year to keep their 
Arms within their Gown, as an Argument of Modeſty. This 
| licero obſerves, Nobis quidem olim annus erat unus ad cobi- 
bendum brachium toga conſtitutus (a). . 
The Toga pulla and ſordida are very commonly con- 
founded, yet, upon a ſtrict Enquiry, it will appear that the 
frſt Sort was proper to Perſons in Mourning, being made of 
black Cloth, whence the Perſons were call'd atrati. The 
Toga ſordida was black as well as the other, but from a dif- 
ferent Cauſe, having grown ſo by the long wearing and ſul- 
hing of it; and this (as has been already obſerv'd) was worn 


(a). Cicero pro Clio. 


N by 
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by the Priſoners at their Trial, as well as by the ordinat! 
People. It may here be remark'd, that the Puliati, whom I 
we meet with in the Claſſics, were not only thoſe who wore I 
the Tega puila, or the Tiga ſordida, but fuch too as wer 
attir d in the Penuiæ or Lacerne, which were uſually black 
Thus the learned Caſaubon interprets pullatorum turba inf 
Suetoniis (a); and Otiintilian calls the Rabble ulla 
circulus (b), and P1itata turba (c). Hence it may reaſonably ; 
be conjeQuur'd, that when the Roman State was turn d into] 
a Monarchy, the Gowns began to be laid aſide by Men off 
| the lower Rank, the Penulæ and Lacerne being introducyh 
in their Room, and commonly worn without them, or ſome. 
times over them; this Irregularity had gain'd a great Head, 
even in Arguſtus's Time, who, to rectify it in ſome meaſure, | 
commanded the Aadiles that they ſhould ſuffer no Perſon in 
the Forum or Circus to wear the Lacerna over his Gown, 
as was then an ordinary Practice. The ſame excellent Prince, 
taking N * at a publick Meeting of an innumerable Com- 
pany of Rabble in theſe indecent Habits, cried out with In. 
dignation, Ei EO „„ 4 
| Romanos rerum dominos gentemgque togatam (d)! 


The Toga picta, purpurea, palmata, the conſular Tabea, 
the Paludamentum, and the Chiamys, had very little Diffe- 
rence (except that the laſt but one is often given to military 
Officers in general, and ſometimes paſſes for the common 
Soldiers Coat (e),) and are promiſcuouſly uſed one for the 
other, being the Robes of State proper to the Kings, Con- 
ſuls, Emperors, and all Generals during. their Niunpl | 
This Sort of Gown was call'd Picta, from the rich Em- 
broidery, with Figures in Phryg:an Work; and purpurea, 
becauſe the Ground-work was Purple. The Toga palmats | 
indeed very ſeldom occurs, but may probably be ſuppos'd | 
the ſame with the former, call'd ſo on the ſame Account as 
the Tunica palmata, which will be deſcrib'd hereafter. That | 
it was a Part of the triumphal Habit, Martial intimates, | 
IJ comes, & magnos illtſa merere triumphos, 
 Palmateque aucem (ſea cito) reade togæ. | 
Antiquaries are very little agreed in Reference to theT7% | 
bea, Paulus Manutius was certainly out, when he fancied | 
it to be the ſame as the Toga picta, and he is according!) 
(a) Arguſt. cap. o. ) Lib. 2. cap. 12. (e) Lib. 6, cap. 4. () Sw 
Auguſt, cap. 40. (c) Vid. Bayf. de Re Veſt. cap. I. | 


correkled 
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reed by Grevius (a). The vulgar Opinion follows the 
ritiotion of Seins and Scaliger into three Sorts, one pro- 
er to the Kings, another to the Conſuls, and a third to 
0 Augurs. But Liſius (b) and Rubenius (c) acknowledge 
qaly one proper Sort of Zrabea belonging to the Kings > be- 
0 a white Gown border d with Purple, and adorn'd with 
avi or trabes of Scarlet. Whereas the Veſts of the Conſuls, 
ind the Augurs, and the Emperors, were call'd by the ſame 
Name, only becauſe they were made in the ſame Form. 
For the old Palndamentum of the Generals was all Scarlet, 
only border d with Purple; and the Chlamyaes of the Em- 

tors were all et jou commonly beautified with a golden 
ir embroider'd Border. EE 2 


Sidoniam picto chlamyaem circumdata limbo. Virg. En. 4. 


| When the Emperors were themſel ves Conſuls, they wore 
1Trabea adorn'd with Gems, which were allow'd to none 
elle. Claudian, in his Poems of the third, fourth, and fixth 
Confulſhip of Honorius, alludes expreſly to this Cuſtom. 


—— CinFtus mutata Gabinos 
Dives Hydaſpœis augeſcat purpura gemmas. 


And again, . 

LS — Aſperat Indus | : 
Velamenta lapis, pretioſaque fila ſmaragats 
Ducta viren — _ | 5 

And in the laſt, 


Membraque gemmato trabee viridantia cinctu. 


There are ſeveral other Names under which we ſometimes 
ind the Gown, which have not yet been explain'd, nor 
wou'd be of much Uſe, if thoroughly underſtood : Such as 
the Toga undulata, ſericulata, raſa, paverata, Phryxiana, 
ſeuulata, &c. See Ferrar. de Re Veſt. lib. 2. cap. 10. 

The Tunica, or cloſe Coat, was the common Garment 
worn within Doors by itſelf, and abroad under the Gown: 
The Proletarii, the Capite cenſi, and the reſt of the Dregs of 
the City, could not afford to wear the Tiga, and ſo went in 
their Tunics, whence Hcracè calls the Rabble MC] 2 
| Pellus, and the Author of the Dialogue 4e Claris Oratoribus, 
Populus tunicatus. The old Romans, as Gellins informs us, 


„ (a) Prefat. ad 1 Vol. Theſ. Rom. (% Ad Tacit, Ann. 3. (c) De Re 
1 ar. & p 1&c7Pue de Laticlave, lib. 1. cap. 5. | 
| | ; (a), at 
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(a), ar firſt were cloth'd only in the Gown, In a live | 
Iime they found the Convenience of a ſhort ſtrait Tunic 
that did not cover the Arms; like the Græcian TAN ? 
Afterwards they had Sleeves coming down to the Elboy 
but no farther. Hence Szeronns tells us that Ceſar was re. 
markable in his Habit, becauſe he wore the Laticlaviay, | 
Tunic, clos'd with Gatherings about his Wriſt (b). Rubeyj. 
us thinks he might uſe this Piece of Singularity to ſhoy | 
| himſelf deſcended from the Tyojans, to whom Romulus ob. 
jects, in Virgil, as an Argument of their Effeminacy, 
Et tunice manicas, & habent redimicula mitræ (c), | 
And Tulus, or Ajcanns, is {till to be ſeen dreſs'd after the 
ſame Faſhion in ſome old Gems (4). 1 
Yet in the Declenfion of the Empire, the Tunics did not 
only reach down to the Ankles, whence they are call'd 7. 
iarès, but had Sleeves too coming down to the Hands, which 
gave them the Name of CHirodotæ. And now it was counted 
as ſcandalous to appear without Sleeves, as had been hither- | 
to to be {cen in them. And therefore, in the Writers of that 
Age, we commonly find the accuſed Perſons at a Trial ha- 
bited in the Tunic without Sleeves, as a Mark of Infamy | 
and Diſgrace (e). „„ 
The ſeveral Sorts of the Tunic were the Palmata, the 
Angiiſfticlavia, and the Laticlavia. 1 
The Tunica Palmata was worn by Generals in a Triumph, 
and perhaps always under the Zoga picta. It had its Name 
either from the great Breadth of the Clavi, equal to the 
Palm of the Hand ; or elſe from the Figures of Palms, em- 
broider'd on it (). En, RO | 
The whole Body of the Criticks are ſtrangely divided about 
the Clavi. Some fancy them to have been a Kind of Flow- 
ers interwoven in the Cloth: Others will have them to be 
the Buttons or Claſps by which the Tunic was held together 
A third Sort contend, that the Latus clavus was nothing elle 
but a Tunic border'd with Purple. Scaliger thinks the Clavl 


Aid not belong properly to the Veſt, but hung down from 


the Neck, like Chains and Ornaments of that Nature. But 
the moſt general Opinion makes them to have been Studs or 
Purls ſomething like Heads of Nails, of Purple or Gold, 
work'd into the T1722. 

All the former Conjectures are learnedly refuted by the ac- 


| (a) Lib. 1. c. 12, (b) Set. Jul. c. 55. (e) &Æneid. 3 (f) Rubens 
de Laticlav. lib. 1. c. 12. (e) Iidem. (f) Feſtus in voce. — 
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-urate Rubens, who endeavours to prove, that the Clavi 
were no more than Purple Lines or Streaks coming along the 
Middle of the Garments, which were afterwards improv'd 
to golden and embroider'd Lines of the ſame Nature. We 
muſt not therefore ſuppoſe them to have receiv'd their Name 
35 an immediate Alluſion to the Heads of Nails, to which 
they bore no Reſemblance; but may remember that the 
Ancients us'd to inlay their Cups and other precious Uten- 
{ls with Studs of Gold, or other ornamental Materials. 
Theſe, from their Likeneſs to Nail-heads, they call'd in ge- 
neral Clavi. So that it was very natural to bring the ſame 
Word to ſignify theſe Lines of Purple, or other Colours 
which were of a different Kind from all the reſt of the 
Garment ; as thoſe ancient Clavi were of a different Colour 
and Figure from the Veſſels which they adorn'd. 

i dee Streaks were either tranſverſe or ſtreight down the 
Veſt; the former were uſed only in the Liveries of the Pope 
and other publick Servants, by the Muficians, and ſome 
Companies of Artificers, and now, and then by Women, be- 
ing term'd Paraganas. The proper Clavi came ftreight 
down the Veſt, one of them making the Tiluic, which they 
call'd the Angilſticlave, and two the Laticlave, 
However this Opinion has been applauded by the Learned, 
Monſieur Dacier's Judgment of the Matter cannot fail to 
meet with as kind Reception. f 

He tells us, that the Clavi were no more than Purple 
Galoons, with which they border'd the Fore- part of the 
| Tunic, on both Sides, in the Place where it came together. 
The broad Galoons made the Laticlave; and the narrow 
the Anguſticlave, Therefore they are ſtrangely miſtaken, 
who make the only Difference between the two Veſts to 
conſiſt in this, that the one had but a fingle Clavus, the 
other two, and that the Senatorian Clavus, being in the Mid- 
dle of the Veſt, cou'd poſiibly be but one. For 'tis very 
plain they had each of them two Galoons, binding the two 
sides of the Coat where it open'd before; ſo that joining 
together with the Sides, they appear'd juſt in the Middle, 
Whence the Greeks call'd ſuch a Veſt weoorigovesr. That 
the Galoons were ſew'd on both Sides of the Coat, is evi- 
dent beyond Diſpute from the following Paſſage of Varro: 

am ft quis tumcam ita confut, ut altera plagula ſit angu- 
| * clavis, altera latis, ntraque pars in ſauo genere caret ana- 

"10, For if any one ſpould ſew a Coat in this Manner, that 

| 07; 
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one Side ſhouts have a broad Galoon, and the other , ws 
one, neither Part has any Thing properly anſwering 1 i 

As to the Name of the Cavi, he thinks there needs no far 
ther Reaſon be given, than that the Ancients call'd au. 
bing, which was made with Deſign to be put upon another 
Thing, Ciavus (a). 

It has been a receiv'd Opinion, that the Anguſticlaue di. 
ſtinguiſh'd the Knight from the Common People, in the 
ſame Manner as the Laticlave did the Senators from thoſe 

ct the Equeſtrian Rank; but Rubenus avers, that there wi; | 
no Manner of Difference between the Tunic of the Knights 
and thoſe of the Commons. This Conjecture ſeems to be 
favour' d by Aſpian, in the ſecond Book of his Hiſtor 

where he tells us, 5 Sxadboy 33 73 gue Tos Searbrar; fun: 
©, X.@ets 78 T BeAdixns 1 dn $OAH Tols O:e7meo uw emunyG, 
{ he Slave in Habit goes like his Maſter ; and, excepting an) 
rhe Senatcr's Robe, all other Garments are common to tie 
Servants. And Pliny, when he ſays that the Rings diſ- 
tinguiſh'd the Equeſtrian Order from the Common People, 
as their Tunic did the Senate from thoſe that wore the 
Rings, would not probably have omitted the other Diſtinc- 
tion, had it been real. Beiides both theſe Authorities, 
Lampridius, in the Lite of Alexander Severns, confirms the | 
preſent Aſſertion. He acquaints us that the aforeſaid En. 
peror had ſome Thoughts of aſſigning a proper Hadit to Ser- 
vants different from that of their Maſters : But his great Wl 

Lawyers, Lipian and Paulus, diſſuaded him from the Pro- 
ject, as what would infallibly give Occafion to much Quar- 
relling and Diſſenſion; ſo that, upon the Whole, he was con- 
| rented only to diſtinguifh the Senators from the Knights by 

their Cavs. 855 %%% at Oy 
But all this Argument will come to nothing, unleſs we can 
clear the Point about the Uſe of Purple among the Romans 
which the Civilians tell us was ſtrictly forbid the Common 
People under the Emperors. It may therefore be obſervd, 
that all the Prohibitions of this Nature were reſtrain'd to 
ſome particular Species of Purple. Thus Julius Ceſar for 
bad the Uſe of the Conchylian Garments, or the «avgy19% | 
(V). And Nero aſterwards prohibited the ordinary Uſe of yr 
Amethyſtine, or Tyrian Purple (c). Theſe Conjectures 0 
Rubenius need no better Confirmation than that they are te. 
peated and approved by the moſt judicious Græuius (4). F 
According to this Opinion, it is an eaſy Matter to reconci 
(a) Dacier on Horace. lib. 2. Sat. 5. (b) Sweton. Jul. cap. 43. (e) Idem Ko 

cab. 32 (4) Sueton. Jul. 43. Otho. 10. Demitian. 10. { 
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the Conteſt between Manutius and Liſſius, and the inferior 
Criticks of both Parties, about the Colour of the Tunic, the 


is evident, it might be call'd either, if we ſuppoſe the 

Ground-Work to have been White, with the Addition of 

theſe Purple Lifts or Galoons, . 
As to the Perſons who had the Honour of wearing the 


12tors, who were Patricians, had the Privilege of uſing this 
Veſt in their Childhood, together with the Pretexta. But 
the Sons of thoſe Senators, who were not Parricians, did not 
put on the Laticlave, till they applied themſelves to the Ser- 


of their putting on the 20g Virilis, tho? they were not yet 
capable of Honours (). And by the particular Favour of 
the Emperors, the ſame Privilege was allow'd to the more 
ſplendid Families of the Knights. Thus Ovid ſpeaks of him- 
ſelf and Brother, who are known to have been of the E7e- 
frian Order: 988 i V 

Interea, taci to paſſn, labentibus annis, 3 

Liberior fratri ſumpta miſique tagaas; 


% 


* 
KK 
8 


terms Splendidiſſimus (a), (the proper Stile of the Knights). 
| Y — Per Hic ſudavit in armis Om. 

Notus aahuc tantum majoris minere avi (e). 
Beſides the Gown and Tunic, we hardly meet with any 
Garments of the Roman Original, or that deſerve the La- 


the Lacerna and the Penula occur more frequently than any 
other. In the old Gloſs upon Perſins, Sat. 1. Ver. 68. they 
| are both call d Pallia; which Identity of Names might pro- 


chiefly worn upon a Journey (). 


g. Fleck. I. 1. c. 13. & Dr, Holyday on Juvenal. Sat. I, 


former aſſerting it to be Purple, and the other White: For 


Iaticlave, it may be maintain'd, that the Sons of thoſe 52. 


vice of the Common-wealth, and to bearing Offices (a). Yet 
Argnſtr1s chang'd this Cuſtom, and gave the Sons of any Se- 
nators Leave to aſſume the Laticlaveè preſently after the Time 


Induiturquè humeris cum lato purpura clavi, &c. (ce)... 
And Statins of Metiuss Celer, whom in another Place he 


bour of an Enquiry into their Difference. Yet, among theſe; 


bably ariſe from the near Reſemblance they bore one to the 
other, and both to the Grecian Pallium. The Lacerna was 
firſt us d in the Camp, but afterwards admitted into the City, 
and worn upon their Gowns to defend them from the Wea- 
ther. The Perla was ſometimes us'd with the ſame De- 
lipn, but, being ſhorter and fitter for Expedition, it was 


(a) See Pliny, Lib. 8. Epi os : 8 
15. Eleg. 10. (d) Prafat. ad J. 3. Sylvarum. (e) Sylv. 17 3. ra BAT 2 
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Rubenits will have the Lacerna and the Perl; to be both 


cloſe-bodied Kind of Frocks, girt about in the Middle the 
only Difference between them being, that the Peænadę 


a ule Were 
always brown, the Zacerna of no certain Colour; and that 


the Cucullus, the Cowl or Hood, was ſew'd on the former 
but worn as a diſtinct Thing from the other (a). But Er. 
rarius, who has ſpent a whole Book in animadverting on | 
that Author, wonders that any Body ſhould be ſo ignorant. 
as not to know theſe two Garments to have been quite di. 
ſtinct Species (5). EN : 
It will be expected that the Habits of the Roman Priefty 
ſhou'd be particularly deſcrib'd ; but we have no certain In. 
telligence, only what concerns the chief of them, the Augurs, | 
the Flamens, and the Pontifices. The Augurs wore the Ta. 
bea firſt dy'd with Scarlet, and afterwards with Purple. Ru- 
benius takes the Robe which Heros in Deriſion put on our | 
Saviour to have been of this Nature, becauſe St. Matthew 
calls it Scarlet, and St. Luke Purple. Cicero uſeth Dibaphns 
(a Garment twice dy'd for the Augural Robe (c. 

The proper Robe of the Hamens was the 7,79, a Sort of 
Purple Chlzmys, or almoſt a double Gown, faſten'd about 
the Neck, with a Buckle or Claſp. It was interwoven curi- 
ouſly with Gold, ſo as to appear very ſplendid and magnifi- 
cent. Thus Virgil deſcribes his Hero in this Habit, 


OOO nn Tyrieque ardebat mnrice læna 
Demiſſa ex humerts : dives que munera Dido 
Fecerat, & ten telas diſcreverat auro. En. 4. 


The Pontiffs had the Honour of uſing the Prætexta; and I 
fo had the Epuloues, as we learn from Livy, Lib. 43. 
Ihe Prieſts were remarkable for their Modeſty in Appa- 
rel, and therefore they made uſe only of the common Pu- 
le, never affecting the more chargeable and ſplendid. 
hus Cicero, Veſtitus aſper noſtra hac purpura plebeig ac pen 
fuſca (4). He calls it our Purple, becauſe he himſelf was a 
Member of the College of Augurs, WES 
| There are two farther Remarks which may be made in 
Reference to the Habits in general. Firſt, that, in theTimeof 
any publick Calamity, twas an uſual Cuſtom to change their 
Appare!, as an Argument of Humility and Contrition; of 
which we meet with many Inſtances in Hiſtory. On fuch 


(a) De Laticlav. lib. 1. cap. 6. (b) Aualecf. de Re Veſt, cap. ult- () Fife 
Famil lib, a. Epift. 16. (d) Pro Sextio. 


Oc- 
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Occafions the Senators laid by the Zariclave, and appear'd 
only in the Habit of Knights. The Magiſtrates threw aſide 
he Pretexta, and came abroad in the Senatorian Garb- 
The Knights left off their Rings, and the Commons chang'd 
heir Gowns for the Sagum or Military Coat (a). Vs 
The other Remark is the Obſervation of the great Caſcuu- 
ln, that the Habit of the Ancients, and particularly ot the 
Romans, in no Reſpect differ'd more from the Modern Dreſs, 
than in that they had nothing anſwering to our Breeches and 
Stockings, which if we were to expreſs in Latin, we ſhould 
call. fencralia and tibialia. Yet, inſtead of theſe, under their 
lower Tunics or Waiſtcoats, they ſometimes bound their 
Thighs and Legs round with Silken Scarls or Faſcicæ; tho 
theſe had now and then the Name of fæminalia or femoralia 
and tibialia, from the Parts to which they were apply'd (5). 

As to the Habit of the other Sex, in the ancient Times of 
the Common-wealth, the Gown was us'd alike by Men and 
Women (c). Afterwards the Women took up the Sola and 
the Palla for their ſeparate Dreſs. The Stela was their or- 
dinary Veſt, worn within Doors, coming down to their An- 
kles: When they went abroad they flung over it the Palla 
or Pallium a long open Manteau (2), which cover'd the 
Stila and their whole Body. Thus Horace, 


Al talos ſtola demi ſſa & circumaata palla (e). 

And Virgil, deſcribing the Habit of Camilla, 

Pro crinali auro, pro longæ tegmine palle, 

Tigridis extuvie per dorſum a vertice pendent (f). 
They dreſs'd their Heads with what they call'd Vittæ and 
Faſciæ, Ribbons and thin Saſhes; and the laſt Sort they twiſt- 


ed round their whole Body, next to the Skin, to make them 
lender; to which Terence alludes in his Eunuch (g). 


| Purls (Y): 


Haud ſimilis virgo eſt virginum noſtrarum, quas matres ſtu- 
Vemiſſis bumeris eſſe, vincto pectore, ut graciles faut. (dent 


oneſt Matrons and chaſte Virgins. 


5 (a) See Ferrar. de Re Veſtiar. lib. 1. cap. 27. () Sueton. Auguſt. cap. 8 2. 
Ae, ad locum. (e) Vid. Ferrar. de Re Veſt. lib. 2. cap. 17. (4) Da- 
eh Horace, lib. 1. Sat. 2. ver. 99. (e) Horace, ibid. (f) An. II. 

Mo $76. (2) De Laticlay, lib. 1, cap. 16, % Act. 2. Scen. 4. 


fte 


Rubenins has found this Difference in the S7c/#, that thoſe 
of the ordinary Women were white trimm'd with golden 


The former Ovid makes to be the diſtinguiſhing Badge of 


— 
— 
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Eſte procul vittæ tenues, inſigne pudoris (a). 

And deſcribing the chaſte 3 he . 

Vitta coercebat poſitos ſine lege capillos (G. 

It's very obſervable, that the common Courtezans were not 
allow'd to appear in the Stola, but oblig'd to wear a Sort of 


Gown, as a Mark of Infamy, by reaſon of its Reſemblance | 


to the Habit of the oppoſite Sex. Hence in that Place of 
Horace. — Quaid inter- 

Eſt, in matrona, ancilla, pecceſve rogata? L. I. S. 2. V. 53. 
The moſt judicious Dacier underſtands by Togara the com- 
mon Strumpet, in Oppoſition both to the Matron and the 
Serving- Maid. „ 

Some have thought that the Women (on ſome Account ot 
other) wore the Lacerna too: But the Riſe of this Fancy 
is owing to their Miſtake of that Verſe in Juvenal, 

I ſe lacernate cum ſe jactaret amce. 

Where it mult be obſerv'd, that the Poet does not ſpeak 
of the ordinary Miſſes, but of the Eunuch Sporns, upon 
whom Nero made an Experiment in order to change his 
Sex. So that Zuvenal's Lacernata amica is no more than 
if we ſhould ſay a 1iſtreſs in Breeches. 

The Attire of the Head and Feet will take in all that re- 
mains of this Subject. As to the firſt of theſe, it has been 


a former Remark that the Romans ordinarily uſed none, 


except the Lappet of their Gown; and this was not a con- 

ſtant Cover, but only occaſional, to avoid the Rain, or Sun, 
or other accidental Inconveniencies. Hence it is that we ſee 

none of the old Statues with any on their Heads, beſides now 

and then a Wreath, or ſomething of that Nature. Euſtatli. 
7:5, on the firſt of the O7y//es, tells us that the Latins deriv'd 

this Cuſtom of going bare-headed from the Greeks, it. being 


notorious, that in the Age of the Heroes, no Kind of Hats | 


or Caps were at all in Faſhion : Nor is there any ſuch Thing 
to be met with in Homer. Yet at ſome particular Times 
we find the Romans uſing ſome Sort of Covering for the 
Head; as at the Sacrifices, at the Publick Games, at the 
Feaſt of Saturn, upon a Journey, or a warlike Expedition. 
Some Perſons too were allow'd to have their Heads always 
coverd, as Men who had been lately made free, and were 
| thereupon ſhav'd cloſe on their Head, might wear the Pi- 
tens, both as a Defence from the Cold, and as a Badge o 
their Liberty. And the ſame Privilege was granted to Pet. 
ſons under any Indiſpoſition (Y). As 
(«) Metamerph, lib. 1. Fab. (5) Ligfius de Amphithe. cap. 19“ 


8 
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4; for the ſeveral Sorts of Coverings defign'd for theſe 
llt many of them have been long confounded beyond any 
ſibility of a Diſtinction; and the learned Salmaſius (a) 
1 obſerv'd, that the Mitra, and the Pileus, the Cucullus, 
de Galerus, and the Palliolum, were all Coverings of the 
Head, very little differing from one another; and promiſcu- 
ſly us d by Authors; however, there are ſome of em which 
leſcrve a more particular Enquiry. F 
The Gaterus, Voſſius (& derives from Galen, the Roman 
Helmet, to which we muſt ſuppoſe it to have born ſome Re- 
mmblance. Servius, when he reckons up the ſeveral Sorts of 
Wi: Pricfts Caps, makes the Galerus one of them, being com- 
ed of the Skin of the Beaſt offer d in Sacrifice : the other 
mo being the Apex, a ſtitch'd Cap in the Form ofa Helmet, 
ith the Addition of a little Stick fix'd on the Top, and 
mound about with white Wooll, properly belonging to the 
Flanines; and the Tiitulus, a Woollen Turban, much like 
the former, proper to the High-Prieſt. By the Galerus it's 
likely he means the a/bo-Galerus, made of the Skin of a 
rite Beaſt offer d in Sacrifice, with the Addition of ſome 
Twigs taken from a wild Olive-tree, and belonging only to 
uprter's Flamen z yet we find a Sort of Galerus in Uſe a- 
wong the ordinary Men, and the Calericulum (which ſome 
locall Ga/erus) common to both Sexes z this was a Skin ſo 
featly dreſs'd with Men or Womens Hair, that it could not 
Really be diſtinguiſh'd from the natural; it was particularly 
ed by thoſe who had thin Heads of Hair, as Seton ius re- 
* of Nero (c); as alſo by the Wreſtlers, to keep their own 
ar from receiving any Damage by the naſty Oils with 
ich they were rubb'd all over before they exerciſed. This 
e learn from Marrial's Diſtich on the Galericulum. 


Ne lutet immundum nitidos ceroma capillos, 
 Hac poteris madidas condere pelle comas. 

The Pileus was the ordinary Cap of Hat worn at publick 
hows and Sacrifices, and by the freed Men; for a fanny 
icy had the Peraſus, differing only from the former in that 
it had broader Brims, and bore a nearer Reſemblance to our 
Hats, as appears from the common Pictures of Mercury ; 
and hence it took its Name from s]eyyvue, to open or 
ſpread out (4). my 5 


0% In Vi. & Grev. in Sueton. Claud. 2: (5) Cap. 12. (ec) Rut 


| Eymyalop, ny, Petaſns, (a) Liꝑſius de Amphitheadt. CAP. 19. | 
. 


3% ... Ihe Blantof Parr if 

The Aitra, the Tiara, and the Diadem, tho' we oft 

meet with them in Roman Authors, are none of them H 

holden to that Nation for their Original. The Mitre el 

to owe its Invention to the Tyojans, being a crooked 7 

tied under the Chin with Ribbons; it belong'd only * 

Women among the Romans, and is attributed to the foroih 

Courteſans that ſet up their Trade in that City, ſuch 28 f 

ö iꝓjs Fitta lupa barbara mitra | 

in Juvenal; yet among the Trojans we find it in Uſe amol 

the Men. Thus Remilus ſcouts them in Virgil, 

Et tunice manicas & habent redimicula mitrg: 

O vere Phrygie ; neque enim Phryges (a) ! = 

And even Æneas himſelf is by Iarbas deſcrib'd in this Delp 

| Meoma mentum mitra crinemque madentem | 

| Subnexus. En. 4. 216. 7 l 

The Tiara was the Cap of State us'd by all the Eafted 

Kings and great Men, only with this Difference, that thi 

Princes wore it with a 7 ſtrait Top, and the Nobles wit 

the Point a little bending downwards (5). | 

The Diadem 8 to the Kings of Rome as well as 

the foreign Princes; this ſeems to have been no more th: 

a white Scarf or Faſcia bound about the Head, like thatwhid 

compoſeth the 7Z7rkiſh Turban. Thoſe, who are. willing g 

5 find ſome nearer Reſemblance between the Diadem and ol 

| modern Crowns, may be convinc'd of their Miſtake fru 

| that Paſſage of Plutarch, where he tells us of a Princeſs th 

| made Uſe of her Diadem to hang herſelf with (c). 

| Theſe white Faſciæ among the Romans were always lock 

| ed on as the Marks of Sovereignty ; and therefore wha 

Pompey the Great appear'd commonly abroad with a whit 

Scarf wound about his Leg, upon Pretence of a Bruiſe ora 

Ulcer; thoſe, who were jealous of his growing Power, did 

not fail to interpret it as an Omen of his affecting the {1 

preme Command; and one Favonius lainly told him, i 

made little odds on what Part he wore the Diadem, the li 
tention being much the ſame (4), 

To deſcend to the Feet, the ſeveral Sorrs of the Rom 

Shoes, Slippers, Sc. which moſt frequently occur in Read- 

ing, are the Perones, the Calcei lunati, the Mullei, the K* 

ke and Crepidæ, and the Caligæ, beſides the Cuthurnus and 

Soccus, which have been already deſerib'd, 


(a) En. 5. 616. (b) Dempſter ad Reſin. lib, f. cap. 35. (e) Flr. it 
uu. 8 | (4) Valer. Max. lib. 6, — The 
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The Perones were a Kind of high Shoes, rudely form'd 
{raw Hides, and reaching up to the Middle of the Leg; 
they were not only us'd by the Country People, as ſome ima- 
zue, but in the City too by Men oft ordinary Rank; nay, 
kulenius avers, that in the elder Times of the Common- 
xealth, the Senators, as well as others, went in the Pero's 
(4); however, when they came to be a little poliſh'd, they 
it this clumſy Wear to the Ploughmen and Labourers, and 
we ſcarce find them applied to any one elſe by the Authors 
of the Aouriſhing Ages. Thus Perſius brings in the 
——Peronatiis arator; S. 5. V. 102, 

And Juvenal, | 


— Duem non pudet alto 


Per glaciem perone tegi.— S. 14. V. 186. 

Virgil, indeed, makes ſome of his Soldiers wear the Pero, 

but then they were only a Company of plain Ruſticks, Le- 

go agreſtzs, as he calls them; beſides, they wore it but on 

one Foot: e . 8 
= Veſtigia nuda ſiniſtri 


Inſtituere pedis, crudus tegit altera pero. En. 7. 690. | 
The Cadcei lunati were proper to the Patricians, to diſtin- 


nbory worn upon them. Baldwin will have the Half. moon 
o have ſerv d inſtead of a Fibula or Buckle (5) ; but Rube- 
1115 (c) refutes this Conjecture, by ſhewing from Philoſtra- 
un that it was worn by way of Ornament, not on the Fore- 
part of the Shoe, like the Buckle, but about the Ancle. Plu- 


why they us'd the Half. moon rather than any other Figure; 

but none of his Fancies have met with any Approbation from 

the Learned. The common Opinion makes this Cuſtom an 

Alluſion to the Number of Senators at their firſt Inſtitution, 

which, being 100, was fignified by the numeral Letter C. 
Yet the Patricians, before they arriv'd at the Senatorian 

Age, and even before they put on the Prerexta, had the 

WW Privilege of uſing the Half. moon on their Shoes. Thus 

Statins, Sylv. 5. | 5 
Sic te clare puer genitum ſibi curia ſenſit: 
Pyimaque Patricia clauſit veſtigia luna. 


D Latidav. Ib. 2. can. 1. b) De Calceo Antiq. cap. 9! 
\) De Laticlav. lib. . = : — as = 


= AG” — 


Miſh them from the Vulgar, ſo call'd from an Half. moon 


arch, in his Roman Queſtions, gives Abundance of Reaſons 


— nn ACC” — —— ——— : : 
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- The Habit of Part ll 
As for the Senators, who were not Patricians, they did 
not indeed wear the Half. moon; but that Ornament ſeems! 
not to have been the only Difference between the Senatoriar 
and the common Shoes; for the former are commonly te. 
preſented as black, and coming up to the Middle of the Le 
as in Horace, Book 1. Sat. 6. 4, 85 
EETiiigris medium impediit crus 
Lais Dellibus. DW x: - rm 
_ Ritbenins will have this underſtood only of the four Black 
Straps, which he ſays faſten'd the Senators Shoes, being yd 


* 


| pony high on the Leg (a). Dacier tells us the Senaton Ml 


ad two Sorts of Shoes, one for Summer, and the other for 
Winter; the Summer Shoes he deſcribes with ſuch Leather 
Straps croſſing one another many Times about the Leg, and 
nothing but a Sole at the Bottom: Theſe he calls Canpagi; 


tho' Rubenius attributes this Name to a Sort of Calige won 


by the Senators under the later Emperors (b), The Winter 
Shoes, he ſays, were made of an entire Black Skin, or ſome- 


times of a White one, reaching up to cover the greateſt ban 


of the Leg, without any open Place, except on the Top (c), 
It is uncertain whether the Calcei Mullei were ſo calld 


from the Colour of the Mullet, or whether they lenta Name 


to that Fiſh from their reddiſh Dye; they were at firſt the 
_ peculiar Wear of the Alban Kings, afterwards of the Kings 
of Rome, and upon the Eſtabliſhment of the free State, were 


N appropriated to thoſe Perſons who had born any Curuk O,. 
fice; but perhaps they might be worn only on great Days, at Wl 


the Celebration of ſome publick Sports, when they were at 


tird in the whole Triumphal Habit, of which too theſe | 
Shoes made a Part. Julius Ceſar, as he was very ſingular 
in his whole Habit, fo was articularly remarkable for wear- 


ing the Mullei on ordinary Days, which he did to ſhew his 
Deſcent from the Alban Kings (d). In Colour and Faſhion 
they reſembled the Cothurni, coming up to the middle Leg, 
tho they did not cover the whole Foot, but only the Sole, 
like Sandals 2 Dacier informs us, that at ſuch Time as the 
Emperors took ap the Uſe of theſe red Shoes, the Cru 
Magiſtrates chang d the Faſhion for embroider d ones (J. 
The Roman Solee were a Sort of Sandals or Pantofles 
without any Upper-Leather, ſo that they cover'd only the 
(a) De ReVeſt. lib, 2. cap. 3. (6) Ibid. cap. 5. (e) Dacier on 2 


Book 1. Sat. 6. (4) Dio, lib. 49. e) Lib. 2. cap. 2. 
$n Herace, Book 1. Sat. 6. he : | | | 


Gale 
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dle of the Foot, being faſten'd above with Straps and 
Buckles; theſe were the ordinary Faſhion of the Women, 
1nd therefore counted ſcandalous in the other Sex; thus 
(icero expoſeth Verres (a), and Clodins (b), for uſing this in- 
decent Wear; and Liuy acquaints us, that the great Scipio 
was cenſur'd on the ſame Account (c); yet upon all Occa- 
fons of Mirth and Recreation, or lawtul Indulgence, 'twas 
cuſtomary for the Men to go thus looſly ſhod, as at Enter- 
tzinments, and at the publick Shows of all Sorts in the Cir- 
cos or Amphitheatres. ney 1 i 
The Crepide, which now and then occur in Roman Au- | 
@ thors, are generally ſuppos'd to be the ſame as the Soleæ, 
under the Greek Name «;nTriÞes; but Baldwin is fo nice as 
wo aſſign this Difference, that the Crepida had two Soles, 
whereas the Sc/ea conſiſted but of one; therefore he is not 
willing to be beholden to the Greeks for the Word, but thinks 
it may be deriv'd from the Crepitus, or Creaking that =_y 
made, which could not be ſo well conceiv'd in thoſe whicl 
had but a ſingle Leather (4). Thar the Grecian xęnrid es, 
did really make ſuch a Kind of Noiſe, which we can't ea- 
ily imagine of the Soleꝶæ, is plain from the common Story 
of Momus, who, being brought to give his Cenſure of Venus, 
could find no Fault, only that her xgnzis, or Slipper, creak- 
ed a little too much. ey = 
The Caliga was the proper Soldier's Shoe, made in the 
Sandal Faſhion, ſo as not to cover the upper Part of the 
| Foot, tho? it reach'd to the Middle of the Leg ; the Sole was 
of Wood, like our old Galoches, or the Sabots of the French 
bFeaſants, and tuck full of Nails; theſe Nails were uſually 
| fo very long in the Shoes of the Scouts and Centinels, that 
Sueronzns 0 and Tertulliam (F) call thoſe Caligæ Specula- 
toes, as if, by mounting the Wearer to a higher Pitch, they 
gave a greater Advantage to the Sight. 
Twas from theſe Caligæ, that the Emperor Caligula took 
| his Name, having been born in the Army, and afterwards 4 
bred up in the Habit of a common Soldier (g). And hence | 
uvenal (y), and Swetonins (i), ufe Caligati for the common 
Soldiers, without the Addition of a Subſtantive, 


(a) Verrin. 4. (6) De Haruſp. Reſponſ. (e) Lib, 25. (4) Baldwin 
Cale, Antig. cap. 13. (le) Caligul. cap. 52. De Coron, Milis. 
00 dueron. Caligul. cap. 9. (b) Sat. 16. v. 24. (i) Auguſt. 25. 
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Of the Roman Marriages. 
T HE Marriages of the Romans, which have been ſolearn. | 


* 


edly explain d by ſo many eminent Hands, as the great | 


Lawyers Tiragnel, Sigonius, Briſſonius, and the two Horto. | 


77s, will appear very intelligible from a diligent Enquiry 
into the Eſpouſals, the Perſons that might lawfully mary 
with one another, the proper Seaſon for Marriage, the ſeve- 
ral Ways of contracting Matrimony, the Ceremonies of the 
Wedding, and the Cauſes and Manner of Divorces. 
The Eſpouſals, or Contract before Marriage, was perform'd 
by an Engagement of the Friends on both Sides, and might 
be done as well between abſent Perſons as preſent, as well in 


Private as before Witnefles; yet the common Way of be- 
trothing was by Writings drawn . by common Conſent, 


and ſeal'd by both Parties. Thus Juvenal, Sat. 6. 
Si tibi legitimis pactam junctamque tabellis 
Non es amaturus. . ED 
And again, Sat. 10, 
OO nn— Pemiet cum Signatoribus atiſpex. 
Beſides this, the Man ſent a Ring as a Pledge to the Wo- | 
man, which in Pliny's Time was us'd to be of Iron, with- | 


cout any Stone in it (a). Thus the ſame Satyriſt, 


Conbentum tamen & pactum & ſponſalia noſtra 
Tempeſtate paras, jamque a tonſore magiſtro 
Fecteris, & aigito pignus fortaſſe dediſti. Sat. 6. 

There was no Age determin'd by the Laws for Eſpouſals, 
but they might be made at any Time, provided that both 
Parties were ſenſible of the Obligation, which they were not 
ſuppos'd to be till their 7th Year; yet Auguſtus afterwards 
order'd that no Eſpouſals ſhould be eſteemed valid, except 
ſuch as wor conſummated by the Nuptials within two Years 
No 3 might marry with any other than a Rom 3 


but then this was extended to any free Denizon of the City, 


00 Pin. Net, High Ib rs3. cap. 1. 009) Saen Age can. 30. gg 
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ho! born in any other Parts; for thus Dionyſius (a) reports 
f the Latins, Livy (5) of the Campanians, and Cicero (c) | 
{the Inhabitants of Aricia; yet in Rome we meet with one 
eminent Reſtraint about theſe Matters, and that is a Law _ 
f the Decemviri, prohibiting any Marriage between the 
parrician Families and the Plebeians, But within ſeven | 
eight Years, the Commons had given ſo many dangerous 
Tokens of their Reſentment of this Injury, that upon the | 
Motion of Canileius, Tribune of the People, the Conſuls | 
gere e'en forc'd to give Conſent to the enacting of a con- 
trary Decree, allowing a free Alliance in Marriage between 

bperſons of all Orders and Degrees (4). | ae 
The Romans were very ſuperſtitious in Reference to the 

articular 'T'ime of Marriage, fancying ſeveral Days and Sea- 

” very unfortunate to this Deſign ; the Kalenas, Nones, 

and des of every Month, were ſtrictly avoided ; ſo was the 

whole Feaſt of the Parentalia in February, as Ovid obſerves, 

Faſtor. 2. 
Conde tuas, Hymenæe, faces, & ab ignibus, atris 

Anfer ; habent alias meſia ſepulchra faces, 


Go, Hymer, ſtop the long expecting Dames, 
And hide thy Torches from the diſmal Flames; 
Thy Preſence would be fatal while we mourn, 


And at ſad Tombs muſt other Tapers burn. 


The whole Month of May was look'd on as ominous to 
contracting Matrimony, as Plutarch acquaints us in his Ro- 
man Queſtions, and Ovia, Faſt. 5. 
Me viaue tædis eadem, nec virginis aßta 
Tempora, que nupſit nec diururna fuit. 
Hac quogue de cauſa, fi te proverbia tangunt, 
Menſe malas Maio nubere vulgus ait. 
No Tapers then ſhould burn, nor ever Bride 
Link'd at this Seaſon long her Bliſs —_ e 
| Hence our wiſe Maſters of the Proverbs fay, 
De Girls are all ſtark naught that wed in May. 
In ſhort, the moſt happy Seaſon, in all Reſpects, for cele- 


beating the Nuptial Solemnity, was that which follow) d the 
| ldes of une. Thus Ovid, ſpeaking of his Daughter: 
Hanc ego cum vellem genero dare, tempora tedis 
Atta requirebam, queque cavenda forent. a 
(s) Lib. 6. % Lib. 3s, ( 1 Philipp. (A) Liv. Lib. 4. 


Tane 
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Tunc mihi poſt ſacras monſtratur Junius Tir! q 
Diilis & nuptis, utilis efſe viris. Faſt, 2, 
Reſolv'd to match the Girl, I try'd to find 
What Days . 'rous were, what Moons were kind: 
After Fune's ſacred Ides my Fancy ſtay'd, oh 
| Good to the Man, and happy to the Maid, 
The three Ways of contracting Matrimony were, fa. 
coemprione, and tiſu, which fall properly under the Confde. 
ration of the Civil Law; the main Difference of them 1 
ſhort, was this: Confarreario was, when the matrimonial 
Rites were perform'd with ſolemn Sacrifices, and Offerings 
of burnt Gifts by the Portifex Maximns, and the Hamen 
Dialis. Pliny ſays this was the moſt ſacred Tie of all (a); 
yet we are aſſur'd, that after ſome Time, it was almoſt uni 
verſally laid afide, as thought to include too many trouble. 
ſome Ceremonies (Y). A Divorce, after this Way of Marti. 
age, Feſtus calls Diffarreatio. Coemprio was, when the Per- 
ſons ſolemnly bound themſelves to one another by the Cere- 
mony of giving and _ a Piece of Money, The Marti 
age was ſaid to be made by Uſe, when, with the Conſent of 
her Friends, the Woman had liv'd with the Man a whole 
- Year compleat, without Bejng abſent three Nights, at which 
Time ſhe was reckon'd in all Reſpects a lawful Wife, tho 
[ not near ſo cloſely join'd as in the former Caſes. 
I h!be Nuptial Ceremonies were always begun with the ta- 
| king of Omens by the Auſpices. Hence Tully, Nubit gener 
| ſccrus nullis auſpicibus, nullis aufforibus, funeſtis ominibu 
| onmnium (c). B 
| In dreſſing the Bride, they never omitted to divide het 
Locks with the Head of a Spear, either as a Token that their 
Marriages firſt began by War and Acts of Hoſtility upon the 
Rape of the Sabine Virgins (4); or as an Omen of bearing! 
valiant and warlike Off-ſpring ; or to remind the Bride, that 
being married to one of a martial Race, ſhe ſhould uſe her- 
ſelf to no other than a plain unaffected Dreſs; or becauſe 
the greateſt Part of the Nuptial Care is referr'd to Jung t 
whom the Spear is reed, Were ſhe ene ik! ny 
uiris, Quiris among the Ancients fignifying this Weap' 
(e). oa to this Cuſtom in au el of his Fuji: 
Nec tibi que cupidæ matura videbere matri | 
 Comat virgineas haſta recurva comas, 
h Libs 18. cap. 2. (6) Tacks, Anal. 4 (0) Orat pro On" 
- Plugarch in Romul. 0 Idem Qieſt. Rom, 87. 1 Thou 
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Thou whom thy Mother frets to ſee a Maid, 
Let no bent Spear thy Virgin Locks divide. 
In the next Place they crown'd her with a Chaplet of 


Occafion, Thus Cateullus. 
Cinge tempora florivus 
STUVCOLNTS AIMRATACI : 
Flaimmenm cape, „ 
And u,, deſcribing Me alina, when about to marry 
Hils: VVV 


◻ udum ſedet illa parato 
Flanimecto. Sat. 10. 


, or common Tunic, call'd recta, from being woven up- 
| wards, of the ſame Nature with that which the young Men 
put on with their Mandy Gown (a); this was tied about 
with a Girdle which the Bridegroom was to unlooſe. 

Being dreſs'd after this Manner, in the Evening ſhe was 


Five Torches were carried to light her; for which particu- 
lar Number, Plutarch has troubled himſelf to find out ſeve- 


along with her, in Memory of Caia Cecilia, or Tanaquil, 


the fame Account the Bride call'd herſelt Caia, during the 
Nuptial Solemnity, as a fortunate Name. 
Being come to the Door, (which was garniſh'd with 
Flowers and Leaves, according to that of Catullus: 
_ Veſtibulum ut molli velatum ſronde vireret.) 


ſhe bound about the Poſts with Woollen Liſts, and waſh'd 
them over with melted Tallow, to keep out Infection and 
dorcery, This Cuſtom Vigil alludes to n. 4. 

Preterea fuit in tectis de marmore templum 

Conjugis antiqui, miro quod honore colebat, 

Velleribus niveis & feſta fronde revinctum. 
Being to go into the Houſe, ſhe was not by any Means to 


Either becauſe the Threſhold was ſacred to Veſta, a moſt 
chaſte Goddeſs, and fo ought not to be defil'd by one in 
heſe Circumſtances : Or elſe, that it might ſeem a Piece of 
0% Pliny, Ub. 3. cap. 48; (6) Rem. Queſt. 2, (e) Pliny, lib. 8. cap. 48. 
nn een 


flowers, and put on her Veil or Flammeum, proper to this 


Inſtead of her ordinary Cloaths, ſhe wore the Tunica rec- 


kd towards the Bridegroom's Houle by three Boys habited 
in the Pr £texta, whoſe Fathers and Mothers were alive. 


ral Reaſons (H). A Diſtaff and a Spindle were likewiſe born 


Wife to Tarquimns Priſcus, a famous Spinſter (c): And on 


touch the Threſhold, but was lifted over by main Strength. 


——— —— — —— — ꝓ— —4w2—:᷑:.idCQ «. ——U 
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Modeſty to be compelld into a Place where ſhe ſhould ce, 
to be a Virgin (4). 8 5 

Upon her Entrance, ſhe had the Keys of the Houſe del 
ver'd to her, and was preſented by the Bridegroom with tw, 
Veſſels, one of Fire, the other of Water, either as an Em 
blem of Purity and Chaſtity, or as a Communication of 
Goods, or as an Earneſt of ſticking by one another in thi 
greateſt Extremities (V9. 


And now ſhe and her Companions were treated by the 5 
Bridegroom at a ſplendid Feaſt ; on which Occaſion, the 1rd 
Sumptuary Laws allow'd a little more 3 than ordinal 0: 
in the Expences. This Kind of Treat was ſeldom without K. 
Mufick, compos'd commonly of Flutes ; the Company al 


the while ſinging T halaſſins, or T halaſſio, as the Greeks did 
Hymenæus. There are ſeveral Reaſons given by Pluari 
(c), for the Uſe of this Word : The common Opinion make 
it an Admoniſhment to good Huſwifry ; the Greek Word 
Taaavia fignifying Spinning; and among the Condition 
which were agreed upon by the Sabines and Romans, af 
the Rape of the Virgins, this was one, that the Wom 
ſhould be oblig'd to no ſervile Office for their Husband: 
any farther than what concern'd Spinning. 
At the ſame Time the Bridegroom threw Nuts about the 
Room for the Boys to ſcramble: Thus Virgil, Eclog. 8. 
„„ Sparge, marite, nuces ———— 

Out of the many Reaſons given for this Cuſtom, the mal 
commonly receiv'd makes it a Token of their leaving child 
ifh Divertiſements, and entring on a more ſerious State d 
Life; whence Nucibus relictis has paſs'd into a Proven 
This Conjecture is favour'd by Catullus; 

N Da nuces pueris, iners 
Concubine : Satis diu 
Luſiſti nucibus. Lubet 
Jam ſervire Thalaſſſo. 
„ Concubine, nuces da. 8 hr 
In the mean time the Genial Bed was got ready, and à St 
of good old Wives, that had been never married but to one 
Man, plac'd the Bride on it with a great deal of Ceremon) 
Thus Catullus, Vos bone ſenibus virts | 
bes. Cognite breve famine, 

Collocate pueliulan _ 
Jam licet venias, marite, &c. No 

(%) Plutarch. Rem. Queſt. 1. Servius ad Virgil. Eclog, 8%, (6) Plutarch. Run 

At. 1. (e) Idem in Romul. & Ram. Queſt, 31. 
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voching now remain'd but far the Bridegroom to looſe 


Abe obſerv'd to have been of great Antiquity : Thus 
11s in his Story of Jupiter and Europa: 
Zei- 5 TA eThenv dyiaaCero wogghy, 
Abos J o Tay uren. ns 
fmer Odyſs. 2. 
ee, rage Conv. 
ud Muſes in Hero and Leander: 
0s 1 H rννν 4THY* d q auTinA AUGATO AITCHN; 
| Kal $50 ver £T4Cnoay umb KU OSE. | 
There ſeldom wanted a Company of Boys, and mad Sparks 
«together, to ſing a Parcel of obſcene Verſes, which were 
rated on this Occaſion. They confiſted of a Kind of Teſ- 
wine Rhimes. Hence Carn//ns ? 
Nec diu taceas procav 
Feſcennina locutio. 
Ind Claudian: 


! 


a F 


n 999 


Permiſſiſque jocis turba licentior 
Exultet tetricis libera legibus. ” 
ie Day after, the new married Man held a ſtately Sup- 
and invited all his old Companions to a drinking Match; 
ich they term'd repcria, Kh 
The whole Subject of Divorces belongs entirely to the 
wyers, and the Diſtinction between repudinm and divor- 
u is owing to their Nicety ; the firſt they make the break- 
off a Contract, or Eſpouſal; and the laſt a Separation 


v of Romulus, which ſuffer'd not a Wife to leave her 
wand, but gave a Man the Liberty of turning off his 
te, either upon poyſoning her Children, or counterfeiting 
ae Keys, or for the Crime of Adultery. But if the 
Wand on any other Occaſion put her away, he order'd 
Moiety of his Eftate to be given to the Wife, and the 
er to fall to the Goddeſs Ceres; and that whoſoever ſent 
if his Wife, ſhou'd make an Atonement to the Gods of 
Eatth (a). *Tis very remarkable, that, almoſt fix hun- 
( Years after the Building of the City, one P. Servilius, 
r diliug Spurius, was the firſt of the Remans that ever 
Way his Wife (). ; NT 7 

) Plutarch in Remul. (i) Valer. Max. lib. 2. cap. 1. Plutarch Compar Rom. 
I. Rona Qu. 13. | r a AGAR: 


:Girdle, a Cuſtom that wants no Explanation; only it 


r actual Matrimony. Plutarch mentions a very ſevere 


The 
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the Woman TY of Divorcing was by ſendi Cart 
ag Renta nf he Crane 

Atlon, and th 


took 
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Tender of all her 
th Y we onus s which ſh 
Re EN = 
rearing the W d cient Witneſſes, with en inh. 
Keys, and tanita gs, refunding the Bortian . ;ormalite . I 
the Law of rye. Fong Woman out of "a bg ing away tos hs 
de oe Wor us came to fail, it's cert - But howevWlſ'"; 4o 
vorce, an en too, as well as the ain that in latte im 
3 and enter e Men 
| —— ent on a ſeparate Life, Thus 2 ight fue a de, 
Ample tentem ſepe puellam uvenal, Sat, hereto! 
of xu rapuit, tabulas |  ___ Mp 
. nuoque fregerar, & jon I 
3 Lib. 10. Epigr. 41 n 77 
200 novo Maii vererem r uy far 
We h ah 1 atque jubes res ſibi babere fl. 5 (0nJuge 
ave . * * 
Grounds of th Ny 5 fair Op portunity to enauire ; | ban 
ing of Wives among the Nee about ee <7 i let 
melt Grerely with this Praftice, He chat cha Benn ei to 
n . et Lent 
hon i i fee. 10 
__ TRON ainong as except l we ing Ol the Chriſtians As tc 
in that one 2 hinge, i "or Wives: We aamit no ) are coll ao 
Partners, who not 3 . other Men are —_ es ee 
/ ery patiently expoſe Rs 2 their Friend Y 970 Sraby 
FI 7 X ; Vt BY. 
7 2 A 181 f toy Ins ination of the _ iſe __ 9 — 
out their Wives to thei nd the Roman Cato, who j 5 Au 
Nan tot their Friends! A , who freely M 1s i 
tent ; d 10 
Pin 100 EE 8 3 f gee 5 2 Fon ON vs 
: WONAYO nn terr 
— and of Roman Gravity! 4 Pie of Artick t 2 
Chief, is 2 5 zloſopher and a Cu lone 
2 y on the Stren r 1 Gy 
eee png 
the vulgar Ovir Country (a) exprefleth his Com ey i bs 
in a parallel rag tho' he ingeniouſly ext pliance u tv 
tho' the r nce. So much indeed u pere ory Pl 
either hir'd « 1 liable to oy - 
they had been act Wives for Money, or kept th 5 ay, 
Permiſkon of tha ually convicted of Adul pt them mi ay 
4 | t Crime di | tery p yet the ba had 1 
id not fall under the Notice of th ©, , 


(4) Sir William Temple's Introdudtion to the Hi, of Eng, © 
: SEE. A. 
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gil Power. And Uſpian ſays expreſly, ei qui patitur uxorem 
jo telinquere, matrimoniumque ſuum contemntt ; quiquè 
ami natione non inaignatur, pena adulterorum non infligi- 
. He that ſuffers his Wife to dejile his Bed, and contemn- 
his matrimonial Contract, is not dee ar rhe Pollu- 
jyn; 40eS not incur the Penalty of Aaulterers. But tis al- 
not impoſſible that this ſhould give Occafion to ſuch a Fan- 
being no more than what is tolerated at preſent. It may 
i-refore be alledg'd in Favour of the Romans, that this 
(pinion might = have its Riſe from the frequent 
Trice of that Sort of Marriage, according to which a Wo- 
nan was made a Wife only by Poſſeſſion and Uſe, without 
uy farther Ceremony. This was the moſt incompleat of all 
anjugal Ties; the Wife being ſo, rather by the Law of 
Nature, than according to the Roman Conititution; and 
kerefore! ſhe. was not call'd Mater-familias, nor had any 
Kioht to inherit the Goods of her Husband ; being ſuppo- 
t to be taken E on the Account of proereating Hue . 


kwfully-be given to another Man. itt 
niſtook the Cenſor for him of rica, and ſo loſt the Sting of his 
hucaſm) the beſt Accounts of that Matter may be had from 


vor J fed F Tamvewy 671 euToLs 'in vHẽEEů Tas yuvaiias Tas 
Der er wwrar dvinw) vs 
ela Tixya*aVdree x4 KdTwy Or]noiv Senbir]l; id ors F Maę- 
1 is 1, x7! , Popaioy i. They report of theſe 
Tzpurians, hat tis counted lawful among them to give away 
ther Wives to other Men, after they have had two or three 


Hortenfius, gave him his Wife Marcia, according to the old 
(ufo of the Romans. Here by 41S 4var and Kidors we 
fou d not underſtand the lending or letting out of Women, but 
the marrying them to new Husbands ; as Plato uſeth txSooty 
Wyeligay Toev, to beſtow Daughters in Marriage. 
Plutarch, before he proceeds to his Relation, has premis'd 
that this Paſſage, in the Life of Cato, looks like a Fable in a 
lay, and is very difficult to be clear'd, or made out with 
wy Vextainty. His Narration is taken out of T hraſeas, who 
a it from Munatius, Cato's Friend and conſtant Compani- 
a and runs to this Effect. # TY 25 3 
1 77 Hortenſius, a Man of ſigna! Worth, and appro- 
ded Virtue, was not content to live in Friendſhip and Fa- 
| 8 « miliarity 


{ that after the bearing of three or four Children, ſhe might 


As to the Example of Cato (not to urge that Tertullian has 


Sruboand Plutarch. The Place of Strabo is in his th Book. 


(Wltren by them : As Cato, in our T ime, upon the Requeſt of 
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234 De Funerals of Pan 
% miliarity with Cato, but defir'd alſo to be united 4 
“ Family, by ſome Alliance in Marriage. Therefore wi 
4 upon Cato, he begun to make a Propoſal about tal 
Cato's Daughter Porcia from Bibulus, to whom ſhe 
already born three Children, and making her his Md a 
« Wife; offering to reſtore her after ſhe had born him On Ol 
e it Bibulus was not willing to part with her altopeth 
« Adding, that tho'this, in the Opinion of Men, might 
* ſtrange, yet in Nature it wou'd appear honeſt an profi, 
< ble to the Publick, with much more to the ſame Pur 
Cato cou'd not but expreſs his Wonder at the ſtrange] 
e je, but withal approv'd very well of uniting their H 

% ſes: When Hortenſius, turning the Diſcourſe, did not i 
to acknowledge, that it was Cato's own Wife which he 
ally defir'd. Cato, perceiving his earneſt Inclinations, { 
© not deny his Requeſt, but ſaid that Philip, rn, the] 
tÞ, bei 


( wi 


« ther of Marra, ought alſo to be conſulted. Phi 
* ſent for, came, and finding they were well agreed, g 
his Daughter Maria to Hortenſius, in the Preſence 
Cato, who himſelf alſo aſſiſted at the Marriage.” 
So that this was nothing like lending a Wife out, but af 
ally marrying her to another while her firſt Husband wy 
live, to whom ſhe may be ſuppos'd to have come by t 
Kind of Matrimony which is founded in the Right of 
ſeſſion. And upon the Whole, the Romans ſeem to hi 
been hitherto unjuſtly taxed with the Allowance of a( 
ſtom not uſually praftis'd among the moſt barbarous 
ſavage Part of Mankind, 


, CITES i! 


. N 5 <4 8 4 >) V w—_ 
Of the Roman Funerals, 


T* H E moſt ancient and generally receiv'd Ways of Buryit 
1 have been Interring and Burning, and both theſe weil 

at the ſame Time in Uſe among the Romans, borrow d in! 
Probability from the Cræcians. That the Græciaus inter 
their dead Bodies may, in ſhort, be evinc'd from the St 
of the Epheſian Matron in Petronius, who is deſcrib d fittl 
and watching her Husband's Body laidin a Vault. And {ro 
the Argument which Solon brought to juſtify the Right! 
the Athenians to the Ifle of Salamis, taken trom * 
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dies which were buried there not after the Manner of their 
(mpetitors the Megarenſians, but according to the Athenian 
wſhion 5 for the Megarenſiams turn'd the Carcaſe to the 
falt, and the Athenians to the Welt ; and that the Athenians 
1 a diſtinct Sepulchre for each Body, whereas the Mega- 
reſis put two or three into one (a). That the ſame People 
qQnetimes burnt their Dead is beyond Diſpute, from the 
leltimony of Plutarch, who, ſpeaking of the Death of PHo- 
aun, tells us, that for ſome Time none of the Arhenians da- 
ed light a Funeral Pile to burn the Body after their Manner. 
b alſo from the Deſcription of the _ of Athens in 
ſhucydides, m eds 8 A eue, &c. with the Tranſlation 
f which Paſſage, Luicretius concludes his Poem. 

Namque ſelos conſangui eos ahena ragerum 
Tſuper exſtrutta ingenti clamore locabant, 

Sublebantque faces, multo cum ſanguine ſepe 
Rixantes fotius qutim crpcra aeſererentur. 

To prove that both theſe Ways of Burial were us'd by the 
nes, is almoſt unneceſſary; for Burning is known by 
rery one to have been their common Practice. And as for 
xerring, their great Lawgiver Mama particularly forbad the 
Burning of his own Body, but commanded it to be laid entire 
na Stone Coffin (Y). And we learn from Cicero (c), and Pli- 
(4), that the Family of the Cornelii interr'd their Dead all 
long till the Time of Sa the Dictator, who in his Will 
pave expreſs Orders to have his Body burnt ; probably to a- 
od the Indignities that might have been offer'd it after Buri- 
| by the Marian Faction, in Return for the Violence ſhew'd 
by Hylla's Soldiers to the Tomb and Relicks of Marius. 

But tho' Burning was the ordinary Cuſtom, yet in ſome 
particular Caſes it was poſitively forbid, and look'd on as the 
* Impiety. Thus Infants who died, before the breeding 
i Tecth, were encloſed unburnt in the Ground (e). 


——Terra clauditur inſans, 
E minor igne rogi. Juvenal. Sat. 15. 


be Place, ſet apart for the Interment of theſe Infants, was 
call d Suggrumdarium. The ſame Superſtition was obſery'd 
In Neference to Perſons who had been ſtruck dead with 
Lightning or Thunder (F). For they were never burnt again, 
ut after a great deal of Ceremony perform'd by the Auſpices, 


o Plutarch. in Solon, | (b) Plutarch. in Num. (c) De Leg. lib. 2. 
„H. lib. 7. 0. 54. (e) Idem. lib. 7. G 16. (f) Idem. lib. 2. C. 54. 


and 
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and the Sacrifice of a Sheep, were either put into the Earth, 
or ſometimes let alone to lie upon the 8 where they 
had fallen. In both Caſes the Place was preſently inclosd 
either with a Stone Wall, or Stakes, or ſometimes only with 
2 Rope, having the Name of Hidental from the Bideng a 
Sheep that was offer d. Perſius uſeth Bidental for the Per. 
ſon that had come to this unhappy End. 


An quia non fibris ovinm Ergennaque jubente 
Triſte jaces lucis, evitandumque bidental. 


For they fancied that wherever a Thunder-Bolt fell, the 
Gods had a particular Deſire to have the Place ſacred totheir - 
Worſhip ; and therefore, whether the Man had been kill'd o WW: 
8 they us d the ſame Superſtition in hallowing the Ground 
The ſeveral Sorts of Funerals fall under the common 
Heads of F121 indictivum and Funus tacitum. The Fun 
iudicti vum had its Name ab indicendo from inviting, becauſe 
on ſuch Occaſions there was made a genera] Invitation of the 
People by the Mouth of a publick Cryer. 'This was cele- 
brated with extraordinary Splendor and Magnificence, tho 
People being preſented with publick Shows, and other ccms 
mon Divertiſements. The Flums Publicum, which we meet 
with fo often, may be ſometimes underſtood as entirely the 
fame with the Indictive Funeral, and ſometimes only as 4 
| Species of it. It is the ſame when it denotes all the State 
and Grandeur of the more noble Funerals, ſuch as were u. 
ſually kept for rich and great Men. It is only a Species of 
the /:71&f:ve Funeral, when either it ſignifies the proclaim- 
ing of a Vacation, and an Injunction of publick Sorrow, dt 
the deſraying the Charges of the Funeral out of the publick 
Stock. For tis probable that at both theſe Solemnities, 2 
general Invitation was made by the Cryer; yet in this lattet 
it was done by Order of the Senate, and jn the former by 
the Will of the deceas'd Perſon, or the Pleaſure of his Hein. 
But no one will hence conclude, that the Funerals of all fuck 
rich Men were attended with the Formality of a Yacatim, 
and an Order for publick Grief. For this was accounted 
the greateſt Honour that cou'd be ſhow'd to the Relicks0 
Princes themſelves : Thus the Senate decreed a publick Fu- 
neral for Syphax, the once great King of Maceaon, _ 
both died in Priſon under the Power of the Romans (9: 


(a) Dacier on Horace Art. Poet. ver. 471. (6) Vat. Max. lib. 4. cap. 4 of 
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ul Sneton71S informs us, that Tiberius (a), and Vitellius 
vere buried with the ſame State; yet upon Account of 
ring perform' d any ſignal Service to the Common- wealth, 
s Honour was often conferred on private Men, and ſome- 
ines upon Women too, as Diq; relates of Attia the Mother 
{ fulins Ceſar (ez and Aiphilin of Livia (a). Nor was 
lis Cuſtom Parte the Romans, for Laertius reports of 
yocritus, that d e aſing, after he had liv'd above a hun- 
ed Years, he was honour'd with a publick Funeral. And 
in tells us, that the Inhabitants of Marſailles, then a 
tian Colony, upon the News of Rome's being taken by 
Cult, kept a Publick Funeral to teſtify their Condolence 
me Calamity (e). 5 5 
There ſeem to have been different Sorts of publick Fune- 
in Rome, according to the Magiſtracies, or other Ho- 
pus, which the deceas'd Perſons had born. As the Præto- 
uw, the Conſulare, the Cenſorium, and the Triumphale. 
The two laſt were by much the more magnificent, which 
koh formerly diſtinguiſh'd, yet in the Time of the Em- 
xrors were join d in one, with the Name of Funus cenſorinunt 
ky, as Tacitus often uſeth the Phraſe. Nor was the Cerſo- 
n Funeral confin'd to private Perſons, but the very Em- 
ars themſelves were honour'd with the like Solemnity 
fer their Deaths, as Tacitus reports of Claudius (F), and 
— ae MEETS | 
The Fumus Tacitum, oppos'd to the Indictive, of Publick 
eral, was kept in a private Manner without the Solemni- 
ton of Sports, without Pomp, without a Marſhaller, or a 
meral Invitation. Thus Seneca de Tranquil, Anim. Morti 
us es: minus mole ſtiarum habet funus tacitum. And Ovid. 
ilt, 1. Eleg. 3. 5 „ 
Juscunque aſpiceres, luctus gemituſque ſonabant, 
Hnnaque non taciti funeris inſtar erat: Eo 
isis the ſame that Capitolinus calls Funus vulgare, when he 
ports, that Marcus Antonius was fo extremely kind and mu- 
cent, as to allow even vugar Fimerals to be kept at the 
large of the Publick. Propertins calls it plebeium funns; 
Ant 

Plebeii parvæ funeris exẽquiæ. Lib. 2. El. 4. 
Auſonins : Funus commune, = 3 

Tu gremio in proavi funus commune locatum. 
10 Cb. 75. (0) Cap. 3. (c) Lib. 47. (4d) In Tiberis. (e) Lib. 43. 


Ame. 12 
84 And 


* 
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And Swetonins, funus tramſlatitium, when he inform, 
that Brizanmcns was buried after this Manner by Nero (a) 
To the ſilent Funerals may be referr'd the Funera oo; 
or untimely Obſequies of Youths and Children; which 7 
de nal ſpeaks of, Sat. 11. . 


Luxurice, &c. 


And Virgil Zn. 6. 


Non frematuri cineres, non funus acerbun 


Infantumque anime flentes in limine primo: 
Dnos aulas vite expertes & ab ubere raptos 
Abſtulit atra dies, & funere merſit acerbo, 


The Funeral Ceremonies may be divided into ſuch as ud 
us'd to Perſons when they were dying, and ſuch as were 
terwards perform'd to the dead Corpſe. | 

When all Hopes of Life were now given o'er, and the 9 
as it were juſt ready for its Flight, the Friends and near 
Relations of the dying Party were wont to kiſs him, 4 
embrace his Body till he expir d. Thus Smetonins (b) 
lates that Ar/guſtus expir'd in the Kiſſes of Livia. Nor nl 
there be any farther Proof of a Cuſtom, which every Bd 

is acquainted with. The Reaſon of it is not ſo well knoy 
Moſt probably, they thought by this pious Act to receiveſ 
to their own Bodies the Soul of their departing Friend. TY 
 Albinovantts in the Epicede of Livia: or 


Seſpite te ſaltem moriar, Nero; tu mea condas 
Lumina, & accifias hanc animam ore pio. 


For the Ancients believ'd that the Soul, when it was abi 
leaving the Body, made. Uſe of the Mouth for its Paſſa 
whence 411m in primo ore, or in primis labris tenereg 
ro be at Death's Door. And they might well imagine 
Soul was thus transfus'd in the laſt Act of Life, who col 
fancy that it was communicated in an ordinary Kils, a 
find they did from theſe Love-Verſces, recited by Macro 
the Original of which is attributed to Plato; ; 


Dum ſemibulco ſuavio 
Meum pulluim ſuavicr, 


(a) Ner, 33s ) Auf. 91. 
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Dutcemgne florem ſpirits 

Duco ex aperto tramite, 

Anima tunc egra & [ancia 

Cucurrit ad tabia mihi, &c. (a). 


Nor did they only kiſs their Friends, when juſt expiring, 
ut afterwards too, when the Body was going to be laid on 


he Funeral-Pile. Thus T:b1/lns, Lib. 1. Eleg. 1. 


| Flebis & arſuro poſitum me, Delia, leclo, 
Triſtibus & lackrymis oſcula mixta dabis. 


ud Propertizs, Lib. 2. Eleg. 12. 


Oſculaquue in gelidis ponet ſuprema labellis, 
Cum dabitur Syrio munere plemuis onyx. 


Another Ceremony, us'd to Perſons expiring, was the ta- 
lng off their Rings. Thus Suetonius reports, that when 
de Emperor Tiberius ſwooned away, and was reputed 
* dead, his Rings were taken from him, tho? he afterwards 
* recovered, and ask'd for them again (V)”. They are much 
miſtaken, who fancy him to have done this with Deſign to 
cange his Heir; for tho' twas an uſual Cuſtom with the 
Ancients to conſtitute their Heir or Succeſſor, by delivering 
lim their Rings on their Death-bed, yet this ſignified no- 
ling, in Caſe a legal Will was produced to the contrary (c). 

But whether they took off the Rings to ſave them from 
lie Perſons concern d in waſhing and taking Care of the dead 
body, or on any other Account, tis very probable that they 
were afterwards reſtor'd again to the Fingers, and burnt in 
de Funeral Pile, as may be gather'd from that Verſe of Pro- 
ius, where, deſcribing the Ghoſt of his Miſtreſs in the 
Habit in which ſhe was burn'd, he ſays, 


Et ſcltum digito beryllon redderat ignis. Lib. 4. El. 7. 


The Cuſtom of cloſing the Eyes of a departing Friend, 
ammon both to Romans and Grecians, is known by any one 
Wt has but look d in a Claflic Author. It may only here be 
bery'd, that this Ceremony was periorm'd for the moſt 
[Pat by the neareſt Relation, as by Husbands to their Wives, 


(e) Macrob, Saturn. I. 2. c. 2. (b) c. 73. (c) See Valer, Max. l. 7. c. 8. 
Ys and 
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and by Wives to their Husbands, by Parents to their Chi 
dren, and by Children to their Parents, £9c, of all which wel 
have a Multitude of Inſtances in the Poets. Pliny tells us hall 
as they clos'd the Eyes of the dying Perſons, ſo they open de 
them too again when the Body was laid again on the Pune 
ral Pile: And his Rea ſon for both Cuſtoms is, ut 1eque 0 
 homine ſupremum ſpectari fas ſit, & cal non oſtendi neuf 
(a); Yecauſe they counted it equally impious, that the He I 


| ＋ ag; & 
ſhould be ſeen by Men at their laſt Motion, or that til i 
ſhoti d not be expoſed to the View of Heaven, = 
And for the Ceremonies us'd to Perſons after they were » 
dead, they may be divided into three Sorts, ſuch as were per th 
torm'd before the Burial, ſuch as concern'd the Ac of the, 
Funeral, and ſuch as were done after that Solemnity, | 
Before the Burial, we meet with the Cuſtoms of waſhing 
and anointing the Corpſe, not by any Means proper to th 
Romans, but anciently us'd by almoſt all the civiliz'd pat 
of the World, owing their firſt Riſe to the Invention of the ;: 
Agyptians. Theſe Offices in Rowe were either perform'd bull n 
the Women whom they term'd Funeræ; or elſe in richer ol 0 
nobler Families by the Libitinarii, a Society of Men who ga 1 
their Livelihood by preparing Things in order to the Solem . 
nization of Funerals, They had their Names from Tibitini 6 
the Goddeſs, who preſided over Obſequies. Hence th g 
Word L:ibitina is commonly us'd for Death itſelf; or oil :| 
every Thing in general relating to the Funerals, becauſe in 
the Temple of that Goddeſs, all Neceſſaries, proper on ſuch 
Occaſions, were expos'd to Sale. Phædrus alludes to thi 
Cuſtom, ſpeaking of a covetous Miſer, Lib. 5. Fab. 7. 
Dui circumcides omnem impenſam Funeris, 
Zibitina ne quid de tuo faciat lucrum. 12 
+ Pur, to return to the Libitinarii, they ſeem to have been 
the chief Perſons concern d in ordering Funerals, undertae f 4 
ing the whole Care and Charge of ſuch Solemnity at a 14 j 
Price; and therefore they kept a great Number ot Servant ©: 
to perform the working Part, ſuch as the Pollinctore, th 4. 
[ efvillnes, &c. The firit of theſe were employ'd to anon 
the dead Body, and the others we may chance to meet wit | 
hereafter. In Alluſion to this Cuſtom of anointing the Corpſi I i: 
Martial plays very genteelly on the Maſter of an Entertaim , 
ment, where there was much Eſſence to be got, but very lig 
tre Meat; | 3 y 


O 3 
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Unguentum fateor bonum 4ediſti we 
Convivis, here, ſed nihil ſcidiſti. 
Res ſalſa eſt bene olere C eſurire. 
Qui non cœnat & ungitur, Fabulle, 
Is vere mihi mortuiis videtur. 


When the Body had been waſh'd and anointed, they pro- 
ceeded to wrap it in a Garment: The ordinary People for 
this Purpoſe made Uſe of the common Gown, and tho' in 
ſme Parts of Haly the Inhabitants were ſo rude as not to 
gear the Gown while they liv'd, yet Juvenal informs us 
that they did not want it at their Death ; 


Pars magna Italic eſt, fi verum admittimus, in qua 
Nemo togaim ſumit niſi nortuus. Sat. z. 


But thoſe who had born any publick Office in the State, or 
xquir'd any Honour in War, were after their Death wrapp'd 
n the particular Garment which · belong' d to their Place, or 
their Triumph; as Livy (a) and Polybins (b) expreſly re- 

tt, It may here be obſery'd, that the Ancients were ſo ve- 
ry careful and ſuperſtitious, in Reference to their Funeral 
Garments, that they often wave them for themſelves and 
their Friends during Lite, Thus Virgil brings in the Mo- 
ther of Euryalus complaining, 


 =Nee te, tua funera, mater 
Produxi, preſſive oculos, nec vitnera lavi : 
Veſte regens, tibi quam noctes feſtina dieſque 
Urgebam, & tela curas ſolabar aniles. Mn. 11, 


lt the Deceas d had by his Valour obtain d any of the ho- 
wurable Coronets, it was conſtantly put on his Head, when 
the Body was dreſs'd for the Funeral; that the Reward of 
linue might in ſome Meaſure be enjoy'd after Death; as 
licero obſerves in his ſecond Book of Laws. Other Perſons 
tiey crown'd with Chaplets of Flowers, and with thoſe too 
aorn'd the Couch on which the Body was laid. The pri- 
nitive Chriſtians inveigh'd ſeverely againſt this Cuſtom, as 
ittle leſs than Idolatry, as is to be ſeen particularly in Mi- 
anus Felix (c) and Tertullian (d). 


10 Lid. 34, (b) Lib, 6, (c) Octav. pag. 109. Edit. Oxon. (d) De Corona 
1 3 The 
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The next Ceremony that follow d was the collocatio qr lay. 
ing out of the Body, perform'd always by the neareſt Reſl. 
tions. Whence Dio cenſures Tiberius for his Neglect of Ji. 
dia, re vocbν H, 372 drolavicay ade egen, 
He neither viſited her, when foe was fick, nor laid her out 
with his own Hands, after ſhe was dead, © | 

The Place, where they laid the Body, was always near the | 


*> 


Threſhold, at the Entrance of the Houſe, 


= retipirque ad limiua greſſimm, 
Cerpus ubi exanim poſitum Pallantis Aceſtes 


| 3 ei 


And they took particular Care in placing the Body, to tum ö 
the Feet outward, toward the Gate, which Cuſtom Perſiu: I 


has left us elegantly deſerib' d in his third Satyr. 


—- tandemque beatulus alto 


: Compeſirns lecto, crafſifyne Intatus amomis, 
In portam rigidos calcès extendit— _ 
The Reaſon of this Poſition was to ſhew all Perſons, whe- } 
ther any Violence had been the Cauſe of the Party's Death, 

which might be diſcover'd by the outward Signs. | 


- * * e : 


We muſt not forget the Conclamatio, or general Out-cry } 
ſet up at ſuch Intervals before the Corpſe, by Perſons who 
waited there on Purpoſe ; this was done, either becauſe they 
hop'd by this Means to ftop the Soul which was now taking 
its Flight, or elſe to awaken its Powers, which. they thought 
might only lie filent in the Body without Action. For the 
firſt Reaſon we are beholden to Propernms: } 


At mihi non oculos quiſquam inclamavit euntes, | 
Tum nnpetraſſem te revecante mem.  ,,\,. | 


The other is taken from the Explication of this Cuſtom by 
Servits, on the fixth of the Æneids, and ſeems much the 
more probable Deſign. For che küßte ſeveral In- 
ſtances of Perſons, who being buried thro' Haſte, in an apo- 
lectick Fit, have afterwards come to themſelves, and man) 
Times miſerably periſh'd for want of Aſſiſtance. 9 

If all this Crying out ſignified nothing, the Deceas d ws» , 
ſaid to be Couclamdtus, or paſt Call, to which Practice — 1 


py 
— 
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re frequent Alluſions in almoſt every Author. Liſcan is 
jry elegant to this Purpoſe, 


wn Sic fumere primo 

Attonitæ tacuere domus, quum corpora nondum 
Conclamata jacent, nec mater crine ſoluto 

Exigit ad ſevos famularum brachia planctus. Lib. 2. 


There is ſcarce any Ceremony remaining which was per- 
{m'd before the Burial, except the Cuſtom of ſticking up 
ome Sign, by which the Houff was known to be in Mourn- 
no. This among the Romans was done by fixing Branches of 

Cypreſs, or of the Pitch-tree, near the Entrance, neither of 
lich Trees being once cut down, ever revive, and have on 
hat Account been thought proper Emblems of a Funeral (4). 

Thus much was done before the Funeral: In the Funeral 
ve may take Notice of the Elatio, or Carrying forth, and the 
At of Burial, What concerns the firſt of theſe, will be made 
mt in obſerving the Day, the Time, the Perſons, and the 
Place, What Day after the Perſon's Death was appointed 
fr the Funeral, is not very well agreed on. Servius on that 
hallage of Virgil, En. 5. Verſ. 65. . 


Preterea, ſi nona dies mortalibus ægris, &c. 


apreſly tells us, that zhe Body lay ſeven Days in the Hot!ſe, 
n the ezghth Day was burn'd, aud on the ninth the Relicks 
wre buried. But there are many Inſtances to prove that 
tals ſet Number of Days was not always obſerv'd, There- 
ſre perhaps this belong'd only to the Indictive and Publick 
funerals, and not to the private and ſilent, eſpecially not to 
tie acerba Funera, in which Things were always huddled 
i with wonderful Haſte. Thus Smuetoninus reports of the Fu- 
ral of Britarmicus (b), and of the Emperor Ortho (c): And 
licero pro Cluentio, Eo ipſo die puer cum hora undecima in 
fuhco E wvalens viſus et, ante noctem mortuus, & poſtri- 
vie ante Incem combuſets. 

As to the Time of carrying forth the Corpſe, anciently ney 
ade Uſe only of the Night; as Servius obſerves on thoſe 
Words of 7/, rg, 

—— De more vetuſto 
Funereas rapnere faces. Ain. 11. v. 142. 


(a) lin. lib. 16. c. 33. Serv. ad /£n. 4. (b) Ner. 32. (c) Othe. 8 1. 
* 4 | The 
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The Reaſon he gives for it is, that hereby they might a 
Meeting with the Magiſtrates or Prieſts, whoſe Eyes the 
thought wou'd be defil'd by ſuch a Spectacle. Hence th 
Funeral had its Name 4 funalibus from the Torches, 2 
the Veſpillones, or Veſperones, were ſo call'd from Veſper t 
Evening. 5 | ; 

N . is more evident, than that this Cuſtom was n 
long obſerv'd, at leaſt not in the Public Funerals, tho 
ſeems to have continu'd in the ſilent, and private, as Seri 
acquaints us in the ſame Place. Hence Nero took a f. 


Excuſe for hurrying his Brother Britannicus's Body ini 7 
the Grave, immediately after he had ſent him out of H 
World. For Tacitus reports that the Emperor defended i bn 
haſty Burial which had caus'd ſo much Talk and Suſpicio 
in a publick Edict, urging that it was agreeable to the oil - 
Inſtitutions, to hide ſuch untimely Funerals from Mens Ey 
as ſoon as poſſible, and not detain them with the tediol 
Formalities of Harangues, and pompous Proceſſions. It alli - 
not be too nice a Remark, that in the more ſplendid Fun 
rals, the former Part of the Day ſeems to have been defign or 
or the Proceſſion. Thus Plutarch relates of the Burial K 
 Sylla, that the Morning being very cloudy over Head, the a 
deferrd carrying forth the Corpſe till the ninth Hour, or the © 
in the Afternoon. But tho this Cuſfom of carrying forth H 
Corpſe by Night, in a great Meaſure, ceas d, yet the bearin 
of Torches and Tapers ftill continu'd in Practice. Tha 


Virgil in the Funeral of Pallas, En. 11. 


Iucet via longo N . 
Oraine fiammarum, & late diſcriminat agros. 


And Perfins, Sat. 3. 
Hinc tuba, candelæ, &c. 


And becauſe Tapers were likewiſe us'd at the N uptial 8 
lemnity, the Poets did not fail to take the Hint for bring 
ing them both into the ſame Fancy. As Propertius, Bock 4 
Eleg. laſt: „ | OT g 

Viximus inſignes inter utramque facem. 5 
And Ovid, in the Epiſtle of Cydippe to Aontius: 

Et face pro thalami fax inibi mortis erat. | 


Among 
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mong the Perſons concern d in carrying forth the Corpſe, 
e may begin with thoſe that went before the Funeral-Bed, 
lch as the Siticines, the Prefice, the Liudii and Hiſtriones, 
he neW Freed-Men, the Bearers of the Images, Sc. The 
Name of Siticinès A. Gellius (a) derives from Situs and 
an, from finging to the Dead. They were of two Sorts, 
me ſounding on the Trumpet, others on the Flute or Pipe. 
That the Trumpets had a Share in this Solemnity, we learn 
Mm Virgil in the Funeral of Pallas, En. 11. N 


Exeritur clamorque virum, clangerquè tubartum. 
[4rd from Propertius, Book 2. Eleg. ). 


Ab! mea tum quales caneret tibi, Cynthia, ſomos 
Tibia, funeſta triſtior illa tua. 


And Plutarch tells a notable Story of a Magpye, that u 
m hearing the Trumpets at the Funeral of a rich Man, for 
ume Time after quite loſt her Voice, and cou'd raiſe no Man- 
[ter of Note; when, on a ſudden, as if ſhe had been all this 
phile deeply meditating on the Matter, ſhe ſtruck up exactly 
the ame Fines that the Trumpets had play'd, and hit all 
the Turns and Changes to Admiration (C). 
For 'tis likely that the Trumpets were us'd only in the 
Publick Funerals, to give the People Notice to appear at the 
delemnity, as Lipſius inſtructs us (c). * 
The Tibicines ſome reſtrain to the Funerals of Children, 
and younger Perſons, as Servius obſerves on the firſt of the 
Eneids, and Statins, T heb. 6. in the Funeral of Achemorns ; 


Tim ſignum Iuftus cornu grave mugit adunco 
Twia, cui teneros ſuetum producere manes. 


The learned Dacier has lately declar'd himſelf of the ſame 
Opinion (2). But *tis certain that this cannot always have 
teld good. For Suetonius mentions the Tibiæ in the Funeral 
af ius Ceſar (e), and Seneca in that of Claudius, in his 
Hpucolocynthoſis. And Ovid ſays of himſelf in plain Words, 


Interea noſtri quid agant niſi triſte libelli? 
Tibia funeribus conventt iſta incis. Triſt. 1. Eleg. 1. 
(s) Lib. 20. cap. 2. (b) Plut. de Animal. Solert. (c) De Militia. lib. 4. 
dap. 10, (d) Herace, Book 1. Sat, 6. v. 44 (e) Cap. 83. ” 
we To, There- 
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Therefore it ſeems more probable, that the Flutes or Pipes. 
were us'd in all Sorts of Funerals, as the moſt accurate Kirch 
ian has given his Judgment. | 

It appears from the Figures of 'Trumpets and Flutes on thell 
old Monuments, that Inſtruments of thoſe Kinds, us'd at By 
neral Solemnities, were longer than the ordinary ones; and! 
ſo fitted to give a ſharper and more mournful Sound. Hence! 
Oviz calls the Funeral Trumpet /onga tuba. 


Pro longa reſcmet carmina veſtra tuba. Amor. 2. El. 6. 


After the Muſicians went the Prefice, or the Mourning 
Women, hir'd on Purpoſe to ſing the aœuia or eus, the 
Funeral Song, fill'd with the Praiſes of the Deceas'd ; but 
for the moſt Part trifling and mean. Hence the Gramma- 
rian in Gellius took his Flout againſt the Philoſophers, J 
Pypiloſophi mera eſtis (ut M. Cato ait) mortuaria Gloſſaria. 
Namgrue collegiſtis & lectitaſtis res tetras && inanes & frivo- 
las, tangquain inulierum voces præficarum (a): You Phill 
Phers (as Cato ſays) are mere Dealers in Traſh ; for you go] 
ana collect a Parcel of ary worthleſs Stuff, juſt ſuch for all 
the Nerd as cid Women whine out, who are hir'd to ſing tie 
Mourning-Song at a Funeral, _ ; = M 
That the L147 and Hiſtoriones, the Mimicks and Players, 
went before the Funeral- Bed, and danc'd after the Satyrick 
Manner, we have the Authority of Dionyſins in his Ninth 
Book. Sreronir's tells a Story of the Arch-Mimick who 
acted at the Funeral of Veſpaſian (bY J 
The Cuſtom for the Slaves to go with their Caps on be. 
fore the Corpſe, and to be thereupon made free, is confirm d 
buy a Law of Z#ſtinan, and we meet with many Examples 
of it in Hiſtory. 1 Nr Cece re ow 

As to the Beds or Couches born before in the Funeral So- 
lemnity, the Deſign of theſe was to carry the waxen Ima-$ 
ges of the deceas'd Perſon's Anceſtors ; which were there. 
fore us'd only in the Funerals of thoſe who had the j15 1. 
ginum, the Right of keeping the Effigies of the Men of theit 
Family, which at Home were ſet up in wooden Preſſes, 
and taken thence to be publickly ſhown after this Manner, 
on the Death of any of their near Relations (c). Before the | 
Corpſe of Princes, or ſome extraordinary Perſons, not on!) } 


{a) A. Gell. lib. 18. cap. 7. (60) Cap. 19. (0) Plin. N. H. lib, 38. cap. 
the 
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he Effigies of their Anceſtors, but the Statues too of other 
rat Men were born in State. Thus Argrſtz's order'd Six 
ſundred Beds of Images to be carried before, at the Fune- 
1| of Marcellus; and Slla the Dictator had no leſs than 
IK thouſand (a). 1 5 oy 

Befides all this, ſuch as had been eminent for their At- 
dierements in War, and gain'd any conſiderable Conqueſt, 
ud the Images and Repreſentations of the Enemies they 
ud ſubdu'd, or the Cities they had taken, or the Spoils won 
\ Battle; as Dionyſius (b) reports in the Funeral of Corio- 
Wm, and Dio (c) in that of Auguſtus. This Cuſtom Virgil 
aces to in the Funeral of Pallas: . 


— — 


Muſtaque preterea Laurentis præmia pignæ 
Agerat, & longo predum jubet oraine duci. 


lud a little after; 


Irdaroſque jubet truncos hoſtilibus armis 
ſus ferre auces, inimicaqiie nomina fig. 


The Lictors too made a Part of the Proceſſion, going be- 
ire the Corpſe to carry the Faſces, and other Enfigns of Ho- 
wur, which the Deceas'd had a Right to in his Life-time. 
Ti very remarkable, that the Rods were not now carried 
nike ordinary Poſture, but turn'd quite the contrary Way, 
8 Tacitus reports in the Funeral of Germanicus (4 ). Hence 
Minovanus in the Funeral of Druſus : 3 


Ouos prinenme vidi faſces, in funere vidi, 
Et vidi verſos, indiciumque mali. 


We may now go on to the Perſons who bore the Bier, or 

the Funeral-Bed 3 and theſe were for the moſt Part the 
rueſt Relations, or the Heirs of the Deceas d. Hence 
race, Book 2. Sat. 5. 58 


x — — Cadaver 
Unumz oleo largo nudis humeris tulit heres. 


| (a ber vius in Fn, 11. 00) Lib. 8. (e) Lib. 56. (4) Annal. 3. 


And 
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And uvenal, Sat. 10. ; 


Tucolumi Troja Priammns veniſſet ad umbras 
Aacrai maguis ſolemnibus, Hectore funus 
Vortante, & reliquis fratrum cervicibus 


I Thus they report of Metellus who conquer'd Mace 
that he was carried to the Funeral Pile by his four Sons; ond 
of which was the Prætor, the other three had been all Con 
ſuls, two had triumph'd, and one perform'd the Office d 
Cenſer (a). 3 . * 
Sometimes Perſons who had deſerv'd highly of the Con 
monwealth, were born at their Funerals by the Magiſtrated 
or the Senators, or the chief of the Nobility. Thus Piutarch 
relates of Nima; Suetonius of ꝓulius Ceſar (b); and Taitf 
of Augelſtus (c). And the very Strangers and Foreigners, thaf 
happen'd to be at Roe at the Death of any worthy Perſon 
were very deſirous of ſignifying their Reſpect to his Memarf 
by the Service of carrying the Funeral-Bed, when he was td 
be buried: As Plutarch tells us in the Funeral of Paniuf 
ZEmilius, that as many Spaniards, Ligurians, and Macedo 
_ nians as happen d to be preſent at the Solemnity, that wer 
young and of vigorous Bodies, took up the Bed, and bore if 
to the Pile. 35 3 
Perſons of meaner Fortunes, and ſometimes great Men tod 
if they were hated by the People, were carried to their Burial 
by the Veſpillones or by Sanaapitones, who liv'd by this Em 
eee Thus Stuetonius (a) and Eutropius (e) relate of the 
Emperor Demitiam. Therefore in this laſt Way of bearing 
out, we may ſuppoſe them to have us'd the Sandapila of 
common Bier, as in the former the Lefice or Lei, the 
Litters or Beds. This Bier is what Horace and Lucan call 
vilts Arca, . 1 0 1 
q Anguſtis ejecta cadavera cellis 
Conſervus vili portanda locabat in arca. Hor. L. 1. 8. 8. 


Da vilem NMagno plebeii ſuneris arcam 33 b 
Quæ lacerum corpus ſiccos effundat in ignes. Luc. L. 8. , 
"Tis worth obſerving, that ſometimes the Bier or Bed wal 


cover'd, and ſometimes not. It was expos'd often, if the 


(a) Plin. lib. 7. cap. 44. Val, Max. lib. 7. (b) Cap. 8. (o) Aundl. 1 
(4) Cap. 17. (e) Lib. 7. | | Pare 
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hurt had died a natural Death, and was not very much de- 
umd by the Change; and therefore now and then they us'd 
o paint the Face, eſpecially of Women, to make them ap- 
ar with more Advantage to the Sight. Dio tells us in the 
lite of Nero, that he daub'd the Body of Briranicus over 
with a Sort of White-waſh, to hinder the Blueneſs of the 
rleſh, and ſuch other Marks of the Poiſon, from being diſ- 
arered ; but a great Rain, falling at the Time of the Pro- 
ofion, waſh'd off the Paint, and expos'd the fatal Tokens 
v the View of the whole People. ED 
But in caſe the Vilage was very much diſtorted, or upon 
{me other Account not fit to be ſhown, they threw a Cover- 
ing over the Bed. Thus Paterculus reports that Scipio Afri- 
4115 was carried forth to the Burial ve/aro capire (a). Some- 
imes too when the Face or the Head had been miſerably. 
raiſed, as if the Fall of a Houſe, or ſome ſuch Accident, 
had occaſion'd the Party's Death, they us'd to encloſe the 
lead and Face in a Maſque, to hinder them from appear- 
ne, and the Funerals in which this was practis'd, they 
T na - 
But the greateſt Part of the Perſ0775 were thoſe that fol- 
bwed the Corpſe. Theſe in private Funerals were ſeldom 
many beſides the Friends and Relations of the Deceas'd ; 
ad twas very uſual in a Will, to beſtow Legacies upon ſuch 
ad ſuch Perſons, upon Condition they ſhou'd appear at the 
Funeral, and accompany the Corpſe. But at the Tndifive 
a Publick Funerals, the whole City flock'd together upon 
the general Invitation and Summons. The Magiſtrates and 
ſenators were not wanting at the Proceſſion, nor even the 
Iefts themſelves, as we find in the Funeral of Nima de- 
ſribd by Plutarch. . . 
Io give an Account of the Habit and Geſture of the Mourn- 
etz or of the Relations and others that follow'd the Corpſe, 
vina great Meaſure unneceſſary; for the Weeping, the Die 
ter Complaints againſt the Gods, the letting looſe the Hair, 
i ſometimes cutting it eff, the changing the Habit, and the 
lying aſide the uſual Ornaments, are all too well known to 
ted any Explication. Yet there are many Things ſingular in 
ele Subjects, which deſerve our farther Notice. Thus they 
d not only tear or cut off their Hair, but had a Cuſtom to 
hy it on the Breaſt, or ſometimes on the Tomb of the de- 
ad Friend, Hence Ovid of the Siſters of Narciſſus: 


(a) Lib, 2, | 
| | Via No 
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wn Planxere ſorores | 
Naiaes, & ſectos fratri impoſuere capillos. 


And Statins, Theb. 7. wh 
5 ——Tergoque e pectore fuſam 9 
Ceſariem ferro minuit, ſeftiſque jacentis p. 
Obnubit tenuia ora com. a 
"Tis no leſs obſervable, that at the Funerals of their Pal h 
rents, the Sons went cover'd on their Heads, and the Dauohd » 


ters uncover'd : Perhaps only to recede as far as poſſible frond 
their ordinary Habit. Yet tis likely that in ordering the Sf 
to cover their Heads at ſuch Solemnities, they had Regard | 

to the common Practice of always wearing ſomething on thei 
Heads when they worſhipp'd the Gods, and eſpecially whenlf 
they were preſent at a Sacrifice. The Original and Ground 
of this Superſtition are moſt admirably given by Virgil, inf 
the Prophet Helenus's Inſtructions to Aneas : 


Quin ui rranſmiſſee ſteterint trans equora claſſes, 
E poſitis aris, jam vota in littore ſolves, 

Purpureo velare comas adopertus amictu- 
 Nequa inter ſunctos ignes in honore deorum 

Hoſtilis facies occurrat, & omina turbet, 
Hunc ſocii morem ſacrorum, hunc ipſeè teneto: 

Hac caſti maneant in relligione nepetes. En. z. 


As to the Mourning Habits, it has been already obſerv dia) 
that the S ters ſometimes on theſe Occaſions went attird 
like Knights, the Magiſtrates like Senators, &c. and that the 
common Wear for Mourning was Black. But we may far$ 
ther remark, that tho' this was the ordinary Colour to ex} 
pools their Grief, us'd alike by both Sexes; yet after the 

ſtabliſhment of the Empire, when Abundance of Party: 
Colours came in Faſhion, the old primitive White grew io 
much into Contempt, that at laſt it became proper to the 

Women for their Mourning Cloaths. Thus Saris in the} 

Tears of Hetruſcus: 5 es | 
Huc vitrata comam niveoque inſignis amictu 
Mitiliis eequiis ades. 1 

And tho? it may with ſome Reaſon be thought that the 

Poet here, directing his Speech to the Goddeſs Pty, gives 


(a) Book 5. Cap. 7, her] 
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ler that Habit, rather as a Mark of Purity and Innocence, 
khan as the proper Badge of Grief in her Sex ; yet the Mat- 
er of Fact 1s {till evident from the Authority of Plutarch, 
who ſtates this as the Subject of one of his Problems, and 
gives ſeveral Reaſons for the Practice. N 
After the PERSONS follows the PLACE whither the 
proceſſion was directed, by which we muſt be guided in our 
next Enquiry. In all the Funerals of Note, eſpecially in the 
Publick or Iadictive, the Corpſe was firſt brought with a vaſt 
Train of Followers into the Forum. Thus Horace, Book 1. 
dat. 6. . 1 
A hic ſi ploſtra ducenta, 
Concurrantque foro tria fimera, magna ſonabit 
Cornua quod vincatquè rmbas. 18 


Here one of the neareſt Relations aſcended the Roſtra, and 
oblig d the Audience with an Oration in Praiſe of the De- 
ceas d. If none of the Kindred undertook the Office, it was 
liſcharg'd by ſome of the moſt eminent Perſons in the City 
for Learning and Eloquence, as Appiam reports of the Fune- 
ral of Sa (a). And Pliny the younger reckons it as the laſt 
Addition to the Happineſs of a very great Man, that he had 
the Honour to be praiſed at his Funeral by the moſt eloquent 
Tacitus, then Conſul (Y); which is agreeable to Qinctilian's 
Account of this Matter, Nam & funebres, &c. For the Fune- 
rl Orations (ſays he) depend very often on ſome publick O, 
fee, and by Order of Senate are many Times given in Charge to 
the Magiſtrates to be perferim'd by themſetoes in Perſon (c). 

he Invention of this Cuſtom is generally attributed to 
Valerius Poplicola, ſoon after the Expulſion of the Regal Fa- 
mly. Plutarch tells us, that, Honoliring his Ceollegue*s Obſe- 
ques with a Funeral Oration, it ſo pleaſed the Romans, that 
it becare cuſtomary for the beſt Men to celebrate the Funerals 
great Perſons with Speeches in their Commendation. 

Nor was this Honour proper to one Sex alone, for Livy re- 
ports, that e Matrons, upon Account of making a Collection of 
Cold for the Deliverance of Rome from the Gauls, were al- 
1574 as a ſignal Favonr to have Funeral Panegyricks in the 
ſame Manner as the Men. Plutarch's Relation of this Matter 
Uiffers from Livy only in the Reaſons of the Cuſtom : © He 
„ Acquaints us that when it was agreed after the Taking of 


Veli, that a Bowl of Maſſy Gold ſhou'd be made and ſent 


(a) "Ergo. lib, 1. (6) Lib. 2. Epiſt. 1. (c) Inſtitut. lib. 3. 8 
| 6 
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to Delfbi, there was ſo great a Scarcity of Gold, and the 
* Magiltrates ſo puzzled in conſidering how to get it, that the 
« Roman Ladies meeting together, and conſulting among 
<* themſelves, out of the golden Ornaments that they wore 
* contributed as much as went to the making the Offerin : 
* which in Weight came to eight Talents of Gold. The 95 
< nate, to give them the Honour they had deferv'd, ordain-! 
© ed that Funeral Orations ſhou'd be us'd at the Obſequies 
of Women as well as of Men, which had never been x 
Cuſtom before”. But it ſeems probable, that this Honour 
was at firſt only paid to aged Matrons ; fince we learn from 
the ſame excellent Author, that there was no Precedent of 
any Funeral Oration on a younger Woman, till Iulius Ceſar iſ 
firit made one upon the Death of his own Wife. 
Cicero (a) and Livy ( complain very much of this Cuſtom 
of Funeral Speeches, as if they had conduc'd in a great Mea- 
ſure to the Corruption and Falſifying of Hiſtory, For it be- 
ing ordinary on thoſe Occaſions to be directed more by the 
Precepts ot Oratory, than by the true Matter of Fact, it u- 
ſually happen'd, that the deceas'd Party was extoll'd on the 
Account of ſeveral noble Atchievements, to which he had 
no juſt Pretenſions: And eſpecially when they came to en- 
gquire into their Stock and Original, as was cuſtomary at 
Yelp Solemnities, they ſeldom fail'd to clap in three or four | 
of the moſt renown'd Perſons of the Commonwealth, to il- 
luſtrate the Family of the Neceas'd ; and ſo by Degrees well 
nigh ruin'd all proper Diſtinctions of Houſes and Blood. 
The next Place, to which the Corpſe was carried, was the 
Place of Burning and Burial. It has been a Cuſtom amongſt 
molt Nations to appoint this without the City, particularly 
among the exws and Greeks ; from whom it may be ſuppos d 


to have been deriv'd down to the Romans. That the Jews | 


buried without the City, is evident from ſeveral Places of 
the New Teſtament. Thus the Sepulchre, in which Joſep! | 
laid our Saviour's Body, was in the ſame Place in which le 
das crucified (c), which was near to the City (a). And ve 
read in St. Matthew, that at our Lord's Paſſion the Graves 
ere open'd, and many Boaies of the Saints which fleft d. 
roſe, and came out of the Graves after his Reſurrection, and 
went into the Holy City, and appear'd unto many (e). 
As to the Grecians, Servius in an Epiſtle to T7 ( . 
giving an Account of the unhappy Death of his Collegue 

(a) In Bruto. (b) Lib, 8. (e) John ix. 41. (d) John xix. 20. 
(e) Matthew xxvii. 52, 53. (f) Famil. lib. 4. Epiſt. 12, Mare | 
2 | 
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urellus, which fell out in Greece, tells him, that he cou'd 
, by any Means obtain Leave of the Athenians io allow 
ma Burying-Place within the City, they urging a religi- 
«Reſtraint in that Point, and the Want of Precedents for 
h a Practice. x 9 85 4 TE 
The Romans follow'd the ſame Cuſtom from the very firſt 
uiding of the City, which was afterwards ſettled in a Law 
the Vece mviri, and often reviv'd and confirm'd by ſeveral 
jr Conftitutions. The Reaſon of this ancient Practice 
ur be reſolv d into a ſacred and a civil Conſideration. As 
| the former, the Romans, and moſt other People, had a 
ation, that whatever had been conſecrated to the ſupernal 
Was, was preſently defiled upon the Touch of Corp, or 
a by bringing ſuch a Spectacle near it. Thus Age/lins 
ls us, that the Flamen Ziahs might not on any Account 
ter into a Place where there was a Grave; or ſo much as 
wh a dead Body (4). And if the Pontifex, Maximus hap- 
med to praiſe any one publickly at a Funeral, he had a 
al always laid over the Corpſe to keep it from his Sight 
Dio reports of Auguſtus (b), and Seneca of Tiberius (c). 
Is likely that this might be borrow'd from the Jew 
u by which the High-Prieſt was forbid to uſe the ordi- 
xm digns of Mourning, or to go in to any dead Body (a). 
The civil Confideration ſeems to have been, that neither 
Air might be corrupted by the Stench of putrified Bo- 
: nor the Buildings endanger'd by the Frequency of Fu- 
nl Fires, 3 i” Ss, 
The Places then, appointed for Burial without the City, 
te either private or publick ; the private Places were the 
els or Gardens belonging to particular Families. Hence 
mia took the Jeſt in one of his Epigrams, on a Gentle- 
an that had buried feven Wives: DO, 
tima jam, Phileros, tibi conditur uxor in agro. 
Paus ulli, Phileros, quam tibi reddit ager. 
it was poſſible, they always buried in that Part of the 
ed or Garden which lay neareſt to the common Road, 


ith to put Paſſengers in mind of Mortality, and to fave the 
it Part of their Land. Thus Juvenal, Sat. I. 


—— Exferiar quid concedatur in TH 
cur Flaminia tegitur cinis atq; Latina. 


ing 1, Cap. 15. (0%) Lib. 54. (e) Conſolat. 4d Mar. cap. 1 5. 
2 And | 
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And we have ſcarce any Relation of a Burying in Author 
but they tell us the Urn was laid near ſuch a May. Dropet 
tius is very earneſt in deſiring that he may not be buried z 
ter this ordinary Cuſtom, near a celebrated Road, for fe 
it ſhou'd diſturb his Shade: | 


Dii faciant mea ne terra locet oſſa frequenti 
Dua facit aſſiduo tramite vulgus iter. 
Poſt mortem timuli ſic infamantur amantum; 
Me tegat arberea devia terra coma. 
Aut humet ignotæ cumulus vallatus arenæ; 
Non juvat in media nomen habere via. Lib. 3. Eleg ij 


The Publick Burying Places were of two Sorts; tho 
which were allotted to the Poor, and thoſe which were 
to this Uſe only at the Funerals of great Perſons. The 0 
mer were the Putieulæ, or Piiticuli, without the Eqquila 
Gate; they contain d a great Quantity of Ground, and wel 
put to no other Uſe, than the burying of the Bones a 
Aſhes of Perſons of the loweſt Rank, who had no privat 
Place of their own to lay the Corpſe in. But becauſe th 
vaſt Number of Bones depoſited here, infecting the Ai 
render'd the neighbouring Parts of the City unhealthy, A 
gtiſtus gave away a great many Acres of this Common Pie 
to his Favourite Mæcenas, who turn'd it into fine Garde 
This Horace tells us at large, Book 1. Sat. 8. 


Huc prius anguſtis ejecta cadavera cellis 
Conſervus vili portanaa locabat in arca, 
Hic miſere plebi ſtabat commune ſepulchrum, &c. 


The publick Place aſſign d for the Burial of great Perſon 
was commonly the Campus Martius ; this Honour cou d no 
be procur'd but by a publick Decree of Senate, and was nt 

ver conferred but on Men of the higheſt Stations and Merits 
Thus Plutarch relates of Lucullus and Pompey ; Appiun e 
Sylla (a), Suetonius of Druſus (5), and Virgil of Martelli 


Qntantos ill virum magnam Mavortis ad urbem 
Campus aget gemitus? vel que, Tiberine, viaeb1s 
Funera, cum tumulum preterlabere recentens! An. 6. 


— (a) EAHf NN. lib, 1. (%) Claud. cap. 1. 
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t has been ſaid, that the ordinary Cuſtom was to bury 
aithout the City, but we muſt except ſome Sepulchres, as 
hoſe of the Veſta Virgins, whom Serv?ns tells us the Laws 
Alow'd a Burying-place within the City (a); The ſame Ho- 
our was allow'd to ſome extraordinary Perſons; as to Vale- 
rus Poplicola (S), and to Fabritius (c), being to continue to 
their Heirs. Yet none of the Family were afterwards there 
nter d, but the Body being carried thither, one plac'd a 
burning Torch under it, and then immediately took it away; 
i; an Atteſtation of the Deceaſed's Privilege, and his receding 
fom his Honour: And then the Body was remoy'd to ano- 


a ther Place. | | 1 8. 
Cicero in his ninth Philippic moves, that Servins Sulpicius, 
upon account of his many fignal Services to the Common- 
wealth, may be honour'd with a publick Sepulchre in the 
Campus Eſquilinus, or in any other Place where the Conſul 
ſhould pleaſe, thirty Foot in Dimenſion every Way, and to 
remain to his Heirs and Poſterity. But thete are not many 
Inſtances of the like Practice. 885 

Having done with the carrying forth, we come to the Act 
F Burying. The Corpſe being brought in the Manner alrea- 
dy deſcrib'd, without the City, if they defign'd to burn it, 
vas carried directly to the Place appointed for that Purpoſe, 
(which, if it was join'd with the Sepulchre, was call'd Briſtum, 
if ſeparate from it, Trina) and there laid on the Rogus or 
Pyra, a Pile of Wood prepar'd to burn it on. This Pile was 
built in the Shape of an Altar, differing in Height according 
to the Quality of the Deceas d. Thus Virgil in the Funeral 
of Miſenus, En. 6. 


— ſepulchri 
Congerere arboribus, cœloq; eaucere certant. 
And Ovid againſt This : 
Ft dare plebeio corpus inane rago. 

The Trees, which they made Uſe of, were commonly ſuch 
3 had moſt Pitch or Rofin in them, and if they took any 
aher Wood, they ſplit it; for the more eaſy catching Fire: 

Procumbunt picee, ſonat icta ſecuribus tlex, 
(s) Ad An. s. li) Plutarch in his Life. (o) Ciews, 
74 2 | Fr ax i- 
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Fraxineeq; trabes ; cuneis & fifſile rebur 7 
Seinditur.— Virg. ,., | 


Round about the Pile they us'd to ſet a Parcel of Cypreſ 
Trees, perhaps to hinder the noiſom Smell of the Cory. 
This Obſervation is owing to Virgil in the ſame Place: 


Ingentem ſtruxere fyram, cui frondibus atris 
Tatexunt latera, & feraies ante cupreſſus 
Conſtituunt. ö e 
That the Body was plac'd on the Pile, not by itſelf, but l 
together with the Couch or Bed on which it lay, we have 
the Authority of Tibullus, Book 1. El. J. 


ws Flebis && arſuro Poſitum me, Delia, lecto. 


This being done, the next of Blood perform'd the Cete. 

mony of lighting the Pile; which they did with a Torch, 
turning their Face all the while the other Way, as if it wa 

done out of Neceſſity, and not willingly. Thus Virgil, En. b. 


— 


2 Sub jectam, more parentum, 
Averſi tenuere facem. OY 


As ſoon as the Wood took Fire, they e pad peay 
for a Wind to affift the Flames, and haſten the conſuming 
of the Body, which they look'd on as a fortunate Accident 


Thus Cynthia in Propertius: 


| Cur ventos nom ipſe rogis, ingrate, petiſti? 


And Plutarch in the Life of Sy/ls reports,“ That ths 
i Day being cloudy over Head, they deferr'd carrying forth 
« the Corple *till about three in the Afternoon, expecting 
e jt wou'd rain: But a ſtrong Wind blowing full againſt the 
« Funeral-Pile, and ſetting it all on a Flame, his Body wat 
« conſum'd in a Moment. As the Pile ſhrunk down, and 
the Fire was upon going out, the Clouds ſhower'd dow 
4 and continu'd raining till Night. So that his good Fa- 
* tune was firm even to the laſt, and did, as it were, offici- 
e TS "YE 

At the Funerals of the Emperors or renowned Generab, 


as ſoon as the Wood was lighted, the Soldiers my 


Company made a ſolemn Courſe (Decurſio) three Times 
wund the Pile, to ſhow their Affection to the Deceas'd ; of 
which we have numerous Examples in Hiſtory, Virgil has 
or forgot to expreſs this Cuſtom: 

Jer circum accenſos cinfti fulgentibus armis 
Decurrere rogos, ter maſtum funeris ignem 
Luſtravere in equis, ultatuſq; ore degere, En. 11, 


The Body never burnt without Company, for becauſe they 
fancied that the Ghoſts delighted in Blood, 'twas cuſtomary 
to kill a great Number of Beaſts, and throw them on the Pile, 


Multa boum circa mattantur corpora morti, 
Serigeraſqz ſues, raptaſq; ex omnibus agris 
In flammam jugutant pecudes— Virg. Æn. 11, 


In the more 2 and barbarous Ages, they us'd to 
murder Men, and caſt them into the Funeral Flames of 
Princes and Commanders. The Poets never burn a Hero 
without this inhuman Ceremony. Homer gives Patrocius 


Audra phy Teway peyalouuy vites £AL5 
And Virgil, lib, 10. 
Pnatuor hic jurvenes, totidem quos educat Ufens, 


Vroentes rapit, infernis quos immolet umbris, 
Captivoq; rogi perfundat ſanguine flammas. 


ut. 


But beſides theſe, there were Abundance of Preſents 

thrown into the fatal Flames, of ſeveral Sorts: Theſe con- 
| fited for the moſt Part of coſtly Garments and Perfumes 

thrown on the Body as it burn'd. Thus Virgil, En, 6. 


Purpureaſq; ſuper veſtes, velamina nota, 
Conſiciunt. : 


And Plutarch makes the extravagant Expencesof Cato qu. 
107 at the Funeral of his Brother Cœpio, to have been taken 
up in a vaſt Quantity of coſtly Garments and Perfumes. 

All the precious Gums, Eſſences, and Balſams, that the 
2nc1ents were acquainted with, we find employ'd in their 
Funerals; 


4 


Pd 


Enemy: 


of the Fire, by ſprinkling Wine, that t 
eaſily gather up the Bones and Aſhes, 


which they term'd of/ileginm. The whole Cuftom is 


. Eleg. 2. 


$ Corpſe on the Pile, ſo that every Thing elſe ſhould 


themſelves. 
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Funerals: Hence Juvenal deſcribes a Fop that us'4 Abus 
dance of Eflence : e OT 


Et matutino ſudans wh. Hig amomo, 
Quantum viz redolent duo funera—Sat. 4. 


5 The Soldiers and Generals had uſually their Arms hw 
with them on the Pile. Thus Virgil in the Funeral of f 
nus: 2 
- TDecorantq; ſuper fulgentibus armis, En. 6, 


* 


And in another Place he adds the Spoils taken from t 


Hinc alii ſpolia occiſis direpta Latinis 
Conficiunt igni galeas enſeſq; decoros, 
Franaq; ferventeſq; rotas : pars, munera nota, 
Jeſorum clypeos, & non felicia teln. 


When the Pile was burnt down, they pu out the Remi 
ey might the n 


Poſtquam collapſi cineres, ac flamma quievit, 
Relliquias vino & bibulam lavere avillam. Virg, Ku 


This gathering up the Bones and Aſhes, and putting ti 
into the Urn, was the next Office paid to the Decca 


fully and elegantly deſcrib'd by T ibullus in his Third Bu 


Ergo ubi cum tenem, &c. 


How the Aſhes and Bones of the Man came to be dil 
guifhed from thoſe of the Beaſts, and Wood, and other! 
terials, is not eaſy to be conceiv'd, unleſs we ſuppoſe! 
Difference to have aroſe from the artificial placin L, 
alla 


on each Side, and leave the Humane Relicks in a Hei 
Nothing now remain'd but to put the Urn into the St 
chre, and fo ſprinkle the Company with Holy Water, i 
diſmiſs them. Virg. An. 6. N 4 
aa; lecta cavo texit Chorinæus aheno, 

Lem rer ſecios pura circumtulit unda, 9 
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gargens rore levi, & rams felicis olive, 
jufravitqz viros, aixitq; noviſſima verba, 


Theſe noviſſima verba were either directed to the Decea- 
or to the Company. The Form of Speech, with which 
took Leave of the Deceas'd was, Vale, vale, vale, nos te 
ne, quo natura permiſerit, cuncti ſequemur. The Form 


eie licct. As they went away, they had a Cuſtom of 
ting for Jig yt Earth, to lay on the Relicks, which they 


ancient Funeral Monuments S. T. T. L. or Sit tibi terra 
=: 

To enquire into the Original of Sepulchres, their ſeveral 
nds and Forms, the Variety of Ornaments, the Difference 


the Dead, wou'd be too nice a Diſquiſition for the preſent 


nts erected on a very ſingular Account, either to Perſons 


ral, and whoſe Relicks cou'd not be found. 


Thus Suetonius tells us that the Soldiers in Germany rai- 


dy had been carried to Rome, and depoſited in the Cam- 
5 Martins (a): And we often find the Generals raiſin 
mbs to the Honour of thoſe Soldiers whoſe Bodies ons 
be found after a Fight. Theſe Tumuli inanes or honora- 
when erected to the Memory of particular Perſons, were 
ly kept as ſacred as the true Monuments, and had the 
ne Ceremonies perform'd at them. Thus Virgil deſcribes 
mache keeping the Anniverſary of Hector's Death. 
U. z. | 

Senmnes tums forte dapes, & triſtia dona 

Iwabat cineri Andromache, mani ſi; vocabat 

Hectoreum ad tumulum, viridi quem ceſpite inanem, 

E geminas, cauſam lachrymis, ſucraverat aras. 


Honour. 

Tunc egomet tumilum Rheteo in litore inanem 
Cenſtirui, & magna Manes ter voce vocavi: 
Nomen & arma locum ſervant. Eneid. 6. 


(4a) Sueton. Claud. cap. 1. c 
| Z 4 AFTER 


+ hich the Preca diſmiſs d the People, was ILICET, 


ckon'd a great Happineſs, Hence tis an uſual Inſcription 


ſcriptions, and the many Ways of violating the Tombs 
jon, Yet we muſt not paſs by the Cenotaphia or Monu- 


ied in another Place, or to thoſe who had receiv'd no 


| an Honorary Tombs to the Memory of Driſus, tho! his 


Ind Znees tells Deiphobus, that he has paid him fuch | 


—ͤC— OE Og — > — 


— 
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AFTER the FUNERAL, we are to take Notice , 
the ſeveral Rites pertorm'd in Honour of the Dead, at 4,4 
Feſtivals inſtituted with that Deſign. The chief Time 9 
aying theſe Offices was the Feralia, or the Feaſt of 44 
Ghoſts in the Month of February ; but *twas ordinary fof 
particular Families to have proper Seaſons of diſcharging 
this Duty, as the Novennalia, the Decennalia, and the jd 
The Ceremonies themſelves may be reduc'd to theſe thred 
Heads, Sacrifices, Feaſts, and Games; to which if we ſubl 
join the Cuſtoms of Mourning, and of the Confecration, wg 
ſhall take in all that remains on this Subject. = 
The Sacrifices (which they call'd Tnferie) conſiſted of 
| Liquors, Victims, and Garlands. The Liquors were Water! 
Wine, Milk, Blood, and liquid Balſam. N 


Hic duo rite mero libans carchefia Baccho | 
Tundit humi, duo lacie novo, duo ſangune ſacro. Vir, En, 


The Blood was taken from the Victims offer'd to thi 
Manes, which were uſually of the ſmaller Cattle, tho in and 
cient Jimes 'twas cuſtomary to uſe Captives or Slaves in thif 
inkumane Manner. A Res Sa 
Ihe Balſams and Garlands occur every where in the Poet 
Propert. Lib. 3. Eleg. 15. get, 9 


Aferet huc unguenta mihi, ſertiſque ſepulchrum 
Ornabit, cuſtes ad mea buſta ſedens. 


Tibullns, Lib. 3. Eleg, 4. 


Arq; aliquis ſenior, veteres veneratus amores, 
Annua conſtructo ſerta dabit tumulvsz. 


Beſides theſe Chaplets, they ftrow'd looſe Flowers bout 


A 


Pur fureos ject flcres, ar talia fatur. 
And again, An. 6. | 


Tu Marcellus eris. Manibus date lilia plenis: 

Prrpireos ſpargam fleres; animaing; uc potis 
His ſaltem accumulem d. nis, & fungar mani 

Munere. C 8 


T bl 
- * 43 
2 ** 


Ihe Feaſts, celebrated to the Honour of: the Deceas'd, 
dere either private or publick. The private Feaſts were 

erm d Srlicermia, from Silex and Cœna, as if we ſhould ſay 

pers made on a Stone. Theſe were prepar'd both for the 

bead and the Living. The Repaſt deſign'd for the Dead, 

arfiting commonly of Beans, Lettices, Bread, and Eggs, 

7 the like, was laid on the Tomb for the Ghoſls to come 

wt and eat, as they fancied they wou'd ; and what was left 

they burnt on the Stone. Travellers tell us that the Jadians 

at preſent have a ſuperſtitious Cuſtom much of this Nature, 
utting a Piece of Meat always in the Grave with the dead 
body, when they bury in the Plantations, | 

was from this Cuſtom, that, to expreſs the moſt miſera- 
e Poverty of Creatures almoſt ſtarv'd, they us'd to ſay, Such 
mn one got his Vittuals from the Tombs. Thus Carulius: 


Uxor Meneni ſæpe quam in ſepulchretis 
Vidiftts V4 o rapere rogo canam, 
Onum devolutum ex 1gne proſequens panem 


4. ſemiraſo tunderetur uſtore. 


Ind Tibullus's Curſe is much to the ſame Purpoſe: 


Ihſu fame ſtimulante furens eſcaſq; ſepukchro 
Hu rat, & a ſevis offa relicta lupis. 


The private Feaſts fer the Living were kept at the Tomb 
af the Deceas'd, by the neareſt Friends and Relations only. 
The Publick Feaſts were when the Heirs or Friends of 
ſome rich or great Perſon oblig'd the People with a general 
Treat to his Honour and Memory; as Cicero reports of the 
Funeral of Scipio Africanus (a), and Dio of that of Sylla (b). 
And Seronitis (c) relates that Julias Ceſar gave the People 
a Feaſt in Memory of his Daughter. There was a Cuſtom 
m theſe Occaſions to diſtribute a Parcel of raw Meat among 
| the poor People, which they term'd viſceratio; tho' this was 
ſemetimes given without the Publick Feaſts. EE. 
The Funeral Games have already been diſpatch'd among 
the other Shows. D 3 | 
As to the Cuſtom of Mourning, befides what has been before 
Oſerv'd by the bye, we may farther take Notice of the Time 
pointed for that Ceremony, and ſome of the moſt remark- 


(a) In Orat. pre Muzzena, (6) Lib. 37. (c) Cap. 22. 


able 
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able Ways of expreſſing it. Numa (as Plutarch tells us i 
his Lite) preſcrib'd Rules for regulating the Days of 
** Mourning, according to certain Times and Apes. As fyr 
* Example, a Child of three Years, and ſo upwards toter 
* was to be mourn'd for ſo many Months as he was Year 
* old. And the longeſt Time of Mourning, for any Perſon 
whatſoever, was not to exceed the Term of ten Months: 
which alſo was the Time appointed unto Widows to k. 
* ment the Loſs of their deceas'd Husbands, before which 
they cou'd not, without great Indecency, paſs unto ſecond 
Marriage: But in caſe their Incontinence was ſuch 23 
cou'd not admit ſo long an Abſtinence from the nuptial] 
« Bed, oy were to ſacrifice a Cow with a Calf, for Expl. 0 
« ation of their Fault. . e EE 
Now Romillus's Year conſiſting but of ten Months WM 
when Numa afterwards added two Months more, he did nat WM 
alter the Time he had before ſettled for Mourning; and] 
therefore tho? after that Time we meet with J1f7ns anntius,\ 
or a Year's Mourning, us'd often upon the Death of ſome] 
eminent Perſon, we mult take it only for the old Year of! 
Romulus, or the Space of ten Monts. 
There were ſeveral Accidents which often occafion'd the 
concluding of a publick or private Mourning before the fix d 
Time, ſuch as the Dedication of a Temple, the Solemnity off 
publick Games or Feſtivals, the ſolemn Lulſtration perform'd 
by the Cenſor, and the diſcharging any Vow made by a Ma- 
giſtrate or General; which, being Times of publick Re- 
Joicing, wou'd have otherwiſe imply'd a Contradi&ion, | 
As to the Tokens of private Grief, they had none but what 
are common to moſt Nations, as the keeping their Houſe for 
ſuch a Time, the avoiding all Manner of Recreations and 
Entertainments, and the like. But in publick Mourning, 
*twas a ſingular Cuſtom to expreſs their ee by making 
the Term and all Buſineſs immediately to end, and ſettling? 
a Vacation till ſuch a Period, of which we have frequent , 
Inſtances. „ 5 1 
The laſt Ceremony, deſign'd to be ſpoken of, was Conſe- 
cration. This belong'd properly to the Emperors, yet we 
meet too with a private Conſecration, which we may ob- 
ſerve in our Way. This was, when the Friends and Relations 
of the Deceas'd canoniz'd him, and paid him Worſhip in pri- 
vate; a Piece of Reſpect commonly paid to Parents by their 


\ 


2. 


6c 


* 


4 


Children, as Plutarch obſerves in his Roman Queſtions. Jet 


4 


the Parcnts too ſometimes conferr'd the ſame Honour on 
5 theiß 
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heir deceas'd Children, as Cicero promiſeth to do for his 
Daughter Tullia, in the End of his Conſolation ; and tho 


£ hat Piece be ſuſpetted, as we now have it; yet the preſent 
n luthority loſes nothing of its Force, being cited heretofore 
I Lactantius, according to the Copies extant in his Time. 
The publick Confecration had its Original from the Deifi- 
.. Wi cation of Romulus, but was afterwards diſcontinu'd till the 
b. Wi lime of the Emperors, on moſt of whom this Honour was 
+ Wcanferr'd. The whole Ceremony is moſt accurately deſcri- 


ted by Heroaian, in his fourth Book, the Tranſlation of 
which Place may conclude this Subject. Wo 5 
„The Romans (ſays he) have a Cuſtom to conſecrate 
# thoſe Emperors who leave either Sons or defign'd Succeſ- 
% ſors at their Death; and thoſe who received this Honour 
bare ſaid to be enroll'd among the Gods. On this Occaſion 


% in a very ſumptuous Funeral, according to the ordinary 
Method. But they contrive to have an Image of the Em- 
 peror in Wax done to the Life; and this they expoſe to 


ne © 2 ſtately Bed of Ivory cover'd with rich Garments of em- 
e © broider'd Work and Cloath of Gold. So the Image lies 
of MI © there all pale, as if under a dangerous Indiſpoſition. Round 
(dhe Bed there fit the greateſt Part of the Day, on the Left 


* Side, the whole Senate in Black; on the Right, the aged 
* Matrons, who, either upon Account of their Parents or 
© Husbands, are arg noble; they wear no 2 or 


at © Gold, or other uſual Ornaments, but are attir'd in cloſe 
or Ml © vhite Veſts, to expreſs their Sorrow and Concern, This 
d © Ceremony continues ſeven Days together; the Phyſicians 
g, (being admitted every Day to the Bed, and declaring the 


oF Patient to how all along worſe and worſe. At laſt when 
g they ſuppoſe him to be dead, a ſelect Company of young 
nt © Gentlemen of the Senatorian Order take up 4. Bed on 

J their Shoulders, and carry it thro' the Hely Way into the 
e- od Forum, the Place where the Roman Magiſtrates us'd 


oY to lay down their Offices. On both Sides there are rais'd | 


2 Galleries with Seats one above another, one Side being 


„ fill'd with a Choir of Boys all nobly deſcended, and of 


i- the moſt eminent Patrician Families; the other with a 
ir . like Set of Ladies of Quality, who both together finz 
t Hymns and Pæans compos'd in very mournful and paſſio- 
n. «© nate 


the whole City maintains a publick Grief, mix'd as it were 
with the Solemnity of a Feſtival. The true Body is buried 


* publick View, Juſt at the Entrance of the Palace Gate, on 
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nate Airs, to the Praiſe of the Deceas d. When theſe a 
over, they take up the Bed again, and carry it into the 
« Campits Martius; where, in the wideſt Part of the Pied. 
« is erccted a four-ſquare Pile, entirely compos'd of large 

Planks, in Shape of a Pavilion, and exactly regular and 
equal in the Dimenſions. This in the Inſide is fill'd up 
with dry Chips, but without is adorn'd with Coverlids or 
« Cloth of Gold, and beautified with Pictures and curious 
Figures in Ivory. Above this is plac'd another Frame af 
« Wood, much leſs indeed, but ſet off with Ornaments of 
« the ſame Nature, and having little Doors or Gates ſtand. 
ing about it. Over this are ſet a third and fourth Pile, M 


Part II, | 


every one being confiderably leſs than that on which ic 


ſtands; and ſo others perhaps, till they come to the laſt | 
of all, which forms the Top. The Figure of this Struc. | 


ture, altogether, may be compar'd to thoſe Watch-Towers, M 


„ which are to be ſeen in Harbours of Note, and by the Fire 
eon their Top direct the Courſe of the Ships into the Ha- 
ven. After this, hoiſting up the Body into the ſecond Þ 
Frame cf Building, they get together a vaſt Quantity of 
all Manner of ſweet Odours and Perfumes, whether of 
Fruits, Herbs, or Gums, and pour them in Heaps all a. 
bout it: There being no Nation, or City, or indeed any | 
eminent Men, who do not rival one another in paying theſe | 
* laſt Preſents to their Prince. When the Place is quite fill'd | 
„with a huge Pile of Spices and Drugs, the whole Order of 
„Knights ride in a ſolemn Proceſſion round the Structure, 
„ and imitate the Motions of the Pyrrhic Dance. Chariots } 
too, in a very regular and decent Manner, are drove round 
the Pile, having the Coachmen cloath'd in Purple, and 
bearing the Images of all the illuſtrious Romans, renown'd | 
«© either for their Counſels and Adminiſtration at Home, or 
«© their memorable Atchievements in War. This Pomp be- 
ing finiſh'd, the Succeſſor to the Empire, taking a Torch 
jn his Hand, puts it to the Frame, and at the ſame Time 
the whole Company aſſiſt in lighting it in ſeveral Places; 
« when on a ſudden, the Chips and Drugs catching Fire, the | 
«© whole Pile is quickly conſum'd. At laſt from the highelt } 
and ſmalleſt Frame of Wood, an Eagle is let looſe, which, 
aſcending with the Flames towards the Sk 
to carry the Prince's Soul to Heaven.” 


— 
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CHAP. XI 
Of che Ro AN Entertainments. 


THE peculiar Cuſtoms of the Romans, in reference to 
Eating and Drinking, will eaſily fall under the three 
Heads, of the 'Time, the Place, and the Manner of their 
fntertainments. As to the firſt, the Romans had no proper 
Repaſt beſides Supper, for which the ordinary Time was 
tout their ninth Hour, or our 'Three-a-clock. Thus Mar- 
jd reckoning up the Buſineſs of every Hour, 


Tmperat exſtructes frangere nona torcs, 


But the more frugal made this Meal a little before Sun-ſet, 
in the Declenſion of the Day: To which Virgil might poſſi- 


by allude, tho' ſpeaking of the Cuſtoms of Carthage, and of 

i Queen, when he ſays, F 

1 Nunc eadem labente die ccnvivia querit, Xn. 4. 

On the other Side, the Voluptuous and Extravagant com- 

| WJ only began their Feaſts before the ordinary Hour. Thus 
ice, Book 1. Od. 1. ä 


Nec partem ſolido demere de die 
Spernit. 


And Juvenal, Sat. 10. 
Exul ab octava Marius bibit. 


Thoſe, that cou'd not hold out till Supper, us'd to break 
ticir Faſt in ſome other Part of the Day, ſome at the ſecond 
Hour, ſome at the fourth, anſwering to our eight and ten; 
ome at the fixth, or about Noon; others at the eighth, or 
our two, as their Stomachs requir'd, or their Employments 
gave them Leave. At this Time they ſeldom eat any Thing 
but a Bit of Nry-bread, or rhaps a few Raiſins or Nuts, or 
alittle Honey. From the different Hours of tak ing this Break- 
falt, 'tis likely that the jentaculum, prandium, inerenda, &c. 
bad their Original, being really the ſame Repaſt made by 
, kreral Perſons at ſeveral Times (a). The 
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(a) Dacier on Horace, Book 1. Od. 1. 
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The PLACE, in which the Romans eat, was ancient 


call'd Canaculum. Seneca, Suetonius, and others, ſtile it (of 't"+_ 
natio. But the moſt common Appellation, which they bot 
row'd from the Grecians, was Triclinium. Servins on aua 
firſt of the .ZFre:4s, at that Verſe, Perl 
3 jt We 
Aurea compoſint ſponaa mediumq; locavit, and 
takes an Occaſion to reprehend thoſe Grammarians who wi 5 
have Tyiclinitum to ſignify a Room to ſup in, and not bart Shaj 
a Table. Yet (to omit a tedious Number of Citations fro it fo 
other Authors) 7iily himſelf uſeth the Word in that Senſe 
For in one of his Epiſtles he tells Atticus (a), that, when Ce! 
far came to Philippi, the Town was ſo full of Soldiers at 
leave Ceſar ſcarce a Triclinium to ſup in. T 
Anciently the Romans us'd to ſup ſittting, as the Europe of 
aus at preſent, making uſe of a long Table. _ Fi 
Perpetms ſoliti patres conſiſtere menſis. Virg. En. 8, . 
Afterwards the Men took up a Cuſtom of lying dot — 
but the Women for ſome Time after ſtill kept fitting, as the 
moſt decent Poſture (9. The Children too of Princes a 4 
Noblemen, for the ſame Reaſon, us'd to fit at the Backs 
Couches (c), whence after a Diſh or two, they withdre 
without cauſing any Diſturbance. Yet as to the Women, t 
evident, that in after Times they us'd the ſame Poſture a 
the Table as Men. Thus Cicero in an Epiſtle to Pætus, tei. 0 
ling him of one Clyteris, a Gentlewoman that was lately aſl © 
a Treat with him, makes uſe of the Word accubuit. An rt 
Ovid, in his fourth Love-Elegy of the firſt Book, adviſett f | 
his Miſtreſs about her Carriage at the Table before her Hul bet 
band, --- --- 2 0 
Cum fremit ille torum, vultu comes ipſa modeſto 0 
Ibis ut accumbas — 5 8 
And Suetonitis relates, that, at an Entertainment of thi * 
Emperor Caligula, he plac'd all his Siſters one by one beloi "I 
himſelf, tore figro cubante, his Wife lying above him. Wl © 
When they began thus to lie down, inſtead of ſitting il ® J 


Meat, they contriv'd a Sort of Beds or Couches of the ſame 
Nature with thoſe on which they ſlept, but diſtinguiſh" 


(a) Lib. 15. Epiſt. 50. (b) Val, Max, lib, 2, cap. 1. (e) Tacitus Ann. il 
Suetonius Claud, cap. 3 2. 5 x 
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rom them by the Name of Lecti rricliniorum, or triclinia- 
125, the other being call d Jeff; cubicularii. 

They were made in ſeveral Forms, but commonly four- 
ſquare, ſometimes to hold three or four, ſometimes two 
Perſons, or only one. Yet in the ſame Entertaining-Room, 
was obſerv'd to have all the Couches of the ſame Shape 
ind Make. After the round Citron- Tables grew in Faſhion, 
they chang'd the three Beds (which denominated the 7ri- 
dinium) tor the Stibadium, one ſingle large Couch in the 
Shape of a Halt-Moon, or of the Grecian Sigma, from which 
t ſometimes borrow'd its Name, as in Martial. | 


Acci pe Janata ſcriptum teſtuaine ſigma. 


Theſe Stibadia took their ſeveral Names of the Number 
of Men that they held, as the Hexaclinon for Six, the Hep- 
mclinon for Seven, and ſo on. . . 
The higher the Beds were, the more noble and ſtately, 
and the more decent too they were thought. Hence Virgil, 
En. 2. 33 no ty 


Inde toro pater Æneas fic orſus ab alto. 
And again, Eu. 6. . 


Lucent genialibus altis 
Aurea fulcra toris— 


On the contrary, low Couches were look'd on as ſo ex- 
tremely ſcandalous, that ¶ Valerius Maximmns tells the Story) 
one Aulius Tubero, a Man of great Integrity, and of very 
noble Progenitors, being a Candidate for the Prætorſhip, loit 
the Place, only for e Uſe of a low Sort of Supping- 
| Beds, when he gave the People a publick Entertainment (a). 

On the Beds they laid a Kind of Ticks or Quilts, ſtuffed 
with Feathers, Herbs, or Tow; which they call'd culcitre. 
Over theſe they threw in ancient Times nothing but Goats- 
Skins; which were afterwards chang'd for the ſtragula, the 
Coverlids or Carpets: Theſe we ſomerimes find under the 


N ame of roralia, on Account of belonging to the rorus. Thus 
n Horace, N . 


——Ne turpe rorale ne ſordida mappa 
Corruget nares. Lib. 2. Epiſt. 5. 


(a) Val. Max. Lib, 7. cap. 8% 
And 
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And again, : 

Et Tyrias dare circum illota toralia veſtes. Lib. 2. Sat. 4 
On the Carpets were laid Pulvini, or Pillows, for the Gueſts 
to lean their Backs on. 5 3 
_ *Twou'd be endleſs to deſcribe the Variety and Richneſz 
of the Furniture with which they ſet off their Tables, It 
will be enough to obſerve from Pliny, that, when Carthage 
was finally deſtroyed by Scipio Africanus, the whole Maſs of | 
'Treaſure found in that City, which had ſo long contended | 
for Riches, Glory, and Empire, with Rom itſelt, amounted | 
to no more than what, in T ny's Time, was often laid out in 
the Furniture ot a Table (a)! TO | 

As to the Manner of the Entertainment, the Gueſts in the | 
firſt Place bath'd with the Maſter of the Feaſt; and then 
chang'd their ordinary Cloaths for the veſtis convivalis, or | 
canatoria, a light Kind of a Frock ; at the ſame Time hay- 
ing their Sole pull'd off by their Slaves, that they might 
not foul the fine Carpets and Furniture of the Beds. And 
Now taking their Places, the firſt Man lay at the Head of the 
Bed, reſting. the Fore-part of his Body on his Left-Elbow, 
and having a Pillow or Bolſter to prop us his Back. The | 
next Man lay with his Head towards the Feet of the firſt, from 
which he was detended by the Bolſter that ſupported his own ! 
Back, commonly reaching over to the Navel of the other 

Man; and the reſt after the ſame Manner. Being ſettled | 
on the Beds, in the next Place they waſh their Hand; ; 

——— Stratoq; ſuper 4iſcumbitur oftro ; A of 
| Dant manibus famuli lymphas, Virg. En 1. 3 
Alfter this they were ſerv'd with Garlands, or Roſes, and 

whatever other Flowers were in Seaſon, which they did not | 
wear only on their Heads, but ſometimes too about their 
Necks and Arms: This too was the Time to preſent them | 
with Eſſences and Perfumes. . 
I be Number of Gueſts is by Agellins ſtated according to 
Varro, that they ſhou'd not be fewer than three, or more 
than nine; either to expreſs the Number of the Graces or 
The moſt honourable Place was the middle Bed, and the 
Middle of that. Mirace deſcribes the whole Order of fitting 
in his eighth Satyr of the ſecond Book ; 


£ * 


Siummiis ego, & prote me Viſcus Savinus, & infra, | 1 
Si memint, Varius: cum Servilio Balatroie Via 
Mt | (a) Nas. Hiſt. lib. 33. cap. ILs 


0 3 : 
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ibidius, quos Metenas adduxerat umbras, 
Nomentanus erat ſuper ipſum, Porcius infra, 
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So that infra aliquem cubare is the ſame as to lie in one's 
polom, as St. 70/7 is ſaid to have done in our Saviour's; 
whence learned Men have thought, that either the ſame 
(ullom was obſerv'd in almoſt all Nations, or elſe that the 
4:05, having been lately conquer'd by Pompey, conform'd 
emſelves in this, as in many other Reſpects, to the Ex- 
imple of their Maſters, 5 

At the N ary of the Feaſt they lay on their Bellies, 
heir Breaſts being kept up with Pillows, that they might 
bare both their Hands at liberty; but towards the latter 
End they either reſted themſelves on their Elbows, as Ho- 
race ſays, I. 

Banguiaus in cubitum jam ſe conviva reponet. 


nd in another Place, 
Er cubito remanete preſſo. Carm. 1. Od. 24, 


« if they had not a Mind to talk, they lay all along; all 
which Poſtures are to be ſeen in the old Marbles, which 
meſent the Figure of an Entertainment. . 

They ſeem to have brought in the ſeveral Courſes in Ta- 
bles, and not by ſingle Diſhes; as Svius obſerves on that 
Virgil, En. 5. l 


Poſtquam prima quies epulis, menſeque remetæ. 


But ſome will underſtand by w2enſ# in that Place, rather 
tie Diſhes than the Tables, becauſe it follows preſently after, 


Dixit, & in menſa laticum libavit honorem. 


nes we ſuppoſe that as ſoon as the Table of Victuals was re- 
don d, another was ſet in its Place with nothing but Drink. 
They wanted no Manner of Diverſion while they were 
ung, having ordinarily Muſick and antique Dances, and in 
ucient Times Combats of Gladiators. ' . 
Putarch tells us that ꝓulius 5 0 once in a Treat which 
t made for the People, had no leſs than 22000 Triclinia, 
Wich is enough to give an Idea of their publick Entertain- 


ments, 2 | —— —.— | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
[ 
| 


CHA P. XII. 
Of the R OMAN Names. Pu 


H E Roman Names, which many Times grievouſly yu 
zle ordinary Readers, may be divided into four Sore 


the Names of the Ingenui, or free-born, the Names of i — 
freed Men and Slaves, the Names of the Women, and ii e. 
Names of adopted Perſonns. on m” 
The [germ had three ſeveral Names, the PrenmlM . 
the Nomen, and the Cognomen. Hence Juvenal, Sat. 1 


& quid tentaveris unquam _ Was 


Hiſcere, tanquam habeas tria nomina- Det 
The Pr enoen anſwers to our Chriſtian Name, but vi the 
not impos d till the aſſuming the Maniy Gown, The Nam ; 
of this Sort moſt in Uſe, together with the initial Lette Me 
which ordinarily itand for them in Writing, are as follows {eld 
A. Aulus, C. Cans. D. Decius, K. Caſo, L. Lucius, 90 
Manns and Marcus, N. Numerius, P. Publins, Q. Hun pn 
EF 3H A; 
Ap. #pprrs, CN. Cnens, SP. Spurius, TI. Tiberius, MAY & 
Mamercus, SER. Servius, SEX. Sextus. | 1 1 
Ihe Newer immediately follow'd the Prænomen, anſue 55 
ing to the Græciun Tatrenymicks. For as among them H © 
Poſterity of Aacus had the Name of Æacidæ, ſo the Juhi 17 
Family in Rome were ſo call'd from Talus or Aſcanis. N 1 
there were ſeveral other Reaſons which gave Original ty 
ſome of the Pranomens, as living Creatures, Places, al f | 
Accidents, which are obvious in Reading. Fr 
The Cognomen was added in the third Place, on the 1 1 
count of diſtinguiſhing Families, and was afſum'd from ll 10 
certain Cauſe, but uſually from ſome particular Occurrend h A 
Put this muſt be underſtood principally of the firſt Origin er: 
of the Name, for afterwards it was hereditary, though Wl e: 
quently chang'd for a new one, MM 6 4 

* Grammarians uſually add a fourth Name, which they "il 1... 
Azucmen, but this was rather an honourable Title; as (l go 


was oblig'd with the conſtant Epithet of the Wiſe, Cr 
ef the Rich: And hence came the Africani, the Ajay 
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the Mace donici, &c. 7 ly frequently uſes CMnomen to ſig- 
cify theſe Appellations; and therefore there is no Need of be- 
ins ſo ſcrupulous, as to cxpreſs ourſelves in theſe Caſes by 
he fourth Word. 
The Slaves in ancient Times had no Name but what they 
porrow'd from the Præncimen of their Maiters, as Liicipor, 
Publiper, Marcigor, as much as to ſay, Leicii puer, Publi 
ner, &c. (a). When this Cuſtom grew out of Faſhion, the 
Slaves were uſually call'd by ſume proper Name of their own, 
ſometimes of Latin, ſometimes of Grecian Original ; this 
was very often taken from their Country, as Daus, Syrils, 
| Getz, &c. Upon their Manumiſſion they took up the Præno- 
en and the Nomen of their Matters, but, initead of the Crg- 
nomen, made uſe of their former Name; as Marcus Tullins 
Ho, the treed Man of Cicero. After the ſame Manner it 
was cuſtomary for any Foreigner who had been made a free 
Denizen of Roine, to bear the Nomen and the Prenomen of 
the Perſon on whoſe Account he obtain'd that Privilege. 
The Women had anciently their Prænoimeus as well as the 
Men, ſuch as Cala, Cæcilig, Lucia, &c. But afterwards they 
ſeldom us d any other beſides the proper Name of their Fami- 
ly, as Julia, Marcia, and the like. When there were two 
dilters in a Houſe, the diſtinguiſhing Terms were Majcr and 
Minor; if a greater Number, Prima, Secumda, Tertia, 
narta, ©1114, or by Contraction, Secaadilla, Quartilla, 
ad Quintilla. : | ng 3 
Adopted Perſons aſſum'd all three Names of him who 
oblig d them with this Kindneſs, but, as a Mark of their pro- 
per Deſcent, added at the End either their former Nomen or 
(nomen; the firſt exactly the ſame as before, (as ©, Servi- 
lus Cepio Agalb Brutus, the Name of M. Junius Brutus, 
when adopted by ©. Servilins Cepio Agalo:) The other with 
lone ſlight Alteration, as C. Octavius, when adopted by Ju- 
lus Ceſar, was call'd C. ulius Ceſar Odtavianiis. 
Tho the Right and the Ceremony of Ad ption be a Sub- 
ect properly belonging to the Notice of civil Lawyers; yet 
t cannot be amiſs to give ſome little Hints about the Nature 
ot that Cuſtom in general. Every one knows the Meaning 
ak the Word, and that to adopt a Perſon was to take him 
in the Room of a Son, and to give him a Right to all Privi- 
leges which accompanied that Title, Now the Wiſdom of 
the Roman Conſtitution made this Matter a publick Con- 
le) Quinflilian Inſtitut, lib. 1. cap. 4. Plin. N. H. lib. 33. cap. 1. 
N nne CES 
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cern. When a Man had a Mind to a45þt another into IF 
Family, he was oblig'd to draw up his Reaſons, and : | 
offer them to the College of the Pcntifces, for their Ap No 
bation, If this was obtain'd, on the Motion of the Por | 
ces, the Conſul, or ſome other prime Magiſtrate, brought in 
a Bill at the Conitia Curiata, to make the Adoption valid 
The private Ceremony conſiſted in buying the Perſon to be 
adopted, of his Parents, for ſuch a Sum of Money, formally 
given and taken; as Szeronms tells us Auguſteis purchasd 10 
Grandſons Carts and Lucius of their Father Ai ppa. 
Aulus Gellius makes a Diſtinction between Adoptio and 
 Arregatio, as if the former belong'd only to the Care of the 
Pretor, and was granted to Perſons only undef Age z the 
latter to the Cognizance of the People, and was the free Ad 
of Perſons grown up, and in their own Power; but we learn | 
from almoſt every Page of Hiſtory, that the Romans were 
not ſo nice in their Practice as he is in his Obſervation, 


CHAP. XIIL 
Of the Roman Money. 


1 N enquiring into the Difference and Value of the Romy 
1 Coins, we may begin with the loweſt Sort, that of Bras 
The Zs then, or molt ancient Money, was firſt ſtamp d by 
Servius Tullius, whereas formerly it was diſtinguiſh'd only 
by Weight, and not by any Image. The firſt Image was that 
of Pecys, or ſmall Cattle, whence it took the Name of Pe- 
cunia. Afterwards it had on one Side the Beak of a Ship, 
on the other a Janus; and ſuch were the Stamps of the A; 
for as for the 7riens, Quadrans, and Sertams, they had the 
Impreſſion of a Boat upon them. A long Time did the 
Romans uſe this and no other Money, till after the War witl 
Pyrrbns, A. U. C. 484, five Years before the firſt Punict 
War, Silver began to be coin'd. The Stamps upon the Silver 
Denarii are for the molt Part Waggons with two. or four 
Beaſts in them on the one Side, and on the Reverſe the 
Head of Rome, with an Helmet. The Victoriati have the 
Image of Victory fitting, the Seſtertii uſually Caſtor and Pal 
lu on the one Side, and both on the Reverſe the Image of 


the City; ſo the Cuſtom continu'd during the Commer 
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wealth. Augelſteis caus'd Capricorn to be ſet upon his Coin, 
and the ſucceeding Emperors ordinarily their own Effigies: 
Laſt of all came up Coin of Gold, which was firſt ſtamp'd 
fixry-two Years after that of Silver, in the Conſulſhip of M. 
[ious Salinator, with the ſame Stamp and Images. So 
much for the ſeveral Kinds of Money; we may now proceed 
to the ſeveral Pieces under every Kind. 5 
The 45 was ſo nam'd %% ſ As, or Braſs, being of that 
Metal, and at firit conſiſted of 1 %. Weight, till in the firſt 
Punic War, the Fs being greatly impoveriſh'd, made 
As of the ſame Value out of one. In the ſecond Prinic 
War, Hannibal preſſing very hardly upon them, and putting 
them to great bits the Aſes were reduc'd to an Ounce 
piece; and in Concluſion, by a Law of Patyrius, were 
brought down to half an Ounce, and fo continu'd. The As 
contain'd the 1oth Part of the Lenarius, and was in Value 
of our Money about %. qua. The Semiſſis, or Semi-æs, half 
3 much. The Tyiens was the zd Part of the A, the ©na- 
jrans the 4th, by ſome call'd Zrimmcis and Teruncius, be- 
cauſe it contain'd 3 Ounces, before the Value was diminiſh'd. 
The Sextans, or 6th Part, was that which every Head con- 
tributed to the Funeral of Menenius Agripfa, but theſe were 
not ſufficient for Uſe, and therefore there were other Pieces 
made, as the Lucia, or 12th Part of the Pound, the Senzun- 
dig of the Weight of 4 :Drachms, and the Stula, or 6th 
Part of an Ounce. Varro ſpeaks too of the Decuſſis, in Va- 
ue 10 Aſſes, or of a Denarius; the Viceſſis of 2 Denari, 
and ſo upwards to the Cert4/is, the greateit Braſs Coin, in 
Value 100 Aſſes, 10 Denarii, and of our Money 65. 3 4. 
For the Silver Money, the old Denarius was fo nam'd, 
becauſe it contain'd Deuos Aris or Aſſes, ro Aſſes, tho' its 
Weight and Value was not at all Times alike; for the old 
Reman Denarius, during the Commonwealth, weigh'd the 
th Part of an Ounce, and was in Value of our Money 84. 
0, J. with 2 e; but the new Denarius, which came up in 
the Time of Claudius, or a little before, weigh'd exactly an 
Attick Drachm ; ſo that the Greek Writers, when they ſpeak 
of it, for every Denarius mention a Drachm, which * 
Money was worth ) 4. ob. Computations are generally made 
with Reference to this new Sort of Denarius; if Reſpect be 
had to the ancient Times, then all Reckonings are to be in- 
creag d one y th Part, for juſt ſo much the old one exceeded 
the new, When we meet bas PBigatus and Quadrigatus 
\as w 
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we muſt underſtand the ſame Coin as the Denarius, ſo cal. 
led from the Z/3e and Qrnadrige ſtamp'd upon it. There 
was another Coin call'd Cicteriatus, from the Image of Vic. 
tory upon it, fuſt ſtamp'd in Ree by an Order of Clogins 
in Value half a Zerarins, and theretore nam'd alſo Oning. 
rius, as containing the Value of five es; it was worth of 
our Money 37. cv. J. The next that follows, and which 
makes ſo much Noiſe in Authors, is the Seſtertins, ſo cally 
quaſi Scqquitertius, becauſe it contain'd two fes and a half 
being half the Victoriatus, and a fourth Part of the Denarini. 
*Tis often call'd abſolutely Nins, becauſe it was in moſt 
frequent Uſe, as alſo S ſtertius Nimms; it was worth of 
our Money 1 4. ob. qu. J. The Obolus was the ſixth Part of 
the Denarius equal to the Atlick bc e, as much as 14 
qu. with us. The Libella was the tenth Part of the Deng. 
rius, and equal in Value to the ; ſo call'd as a little Pound, 
being ſuppos'd equal to a Pound of Braſs, worth of our Mo- 
ney cb. q. The Seinòella, as if written Seni-libelia, was half 
this. And laſtly, the Teruncius was the fortieth Part of a 
Leuarius, To nam'd, becauſe it was worth three Ounces of | 
Eraſs, being inconſiderable in Value, and next to nothirg, 
To come at lait to the Golden Coins ; thoſe moſt remark- | 
able were the Aurel Denarii, fo term'd, either becauſe they | 
had the ſame Stamp as the Silver Denarii, or becauſe in | 
Eigneſs they much reſembled them. The old Aureus ſtamp- 
ed, during the Commonwealth, weighing two Silver Deng. 
71; worth of our Money 17 5. 14. Cb. qua. The new Aurets, 
ſtamp'd about the Beginning of the Empire, was lighter 
than the former by one ſeventh Part, weighing two Drachns, | 
worth about 15 J. of our Money. Thus they continued Di- 
arachmi fer the Time of the firſt five Cæſars; and then loſt 
much in their Weight by the Fraud and Avarice of the ſuc- 
ceeding Princes, In Nero's Time they wanted a few Grains, 
under Calla a little more, under Nerva, Trajan, and Aim 
an no fewer than eight; under VeſPafian ten, and the like 
under Antoninus Pius, Nl. Aurelius Severts, and othets. 
Domitian, indeed, had in his Reign reſtor' d to the Auf 
their full Weight of two Drachms, and ſo did Aurelian a 
terwards, which was the laſt Regulation of the Matter, 
while Rome continued to be the Seat of the Empire. 
The Marks of the ordinary Coins are as follow. The 4, 
becauſe at firft it was a Pound Weight, is thus expreſs d E. 
and the Seſtertius, becauſe it contain'd in Value two Poet 


4 
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fBraſs and a half, thus HS. or LLS. The Mark of the Quli- 
ans or Victoriatels was A. and of the Denariiis X or :j: 
The Sums in Uſe among the Romans were chiefly three; 
the Seſteriti2ir, the Lira, and the Talent. The Seſtertiing 
contain'd a thouſand Seſtertit, about 74. 165. and 34, ot 
dur Money. We don't, indeed, find it in any ancient Author 
in the ſingular Number, as now it is us'd, but we very often 
mect with it in the Plural, tho' with the ſame Signification. 
In reckoning by Seſterces, the Romas had an Art, which 
may be underſtood by theſe three Rules; the firſt is, if a 
numeral Noun agree in Caſe, Gender, and Number with 


Heſtertitis, then it denotes preciſely ſo many Seſtertii, as 4e- 


en Seſter1it, juſt ſo many; the ſecond is this, if a numeral 
Noun of another Caſe be join'd with the Genitive Plural of 
Hſtertius, it denotes ſo many Thouſand, as 4ecerr2 Seſtertiinmn 
{;aifies Ten-thouſand Seſtertii. Laſtly, it the Adverb nu- 
meral be join'd, it denotes ſo many Hundred-thouſand, as 
tecres Seſtef titim fignifies Ten-hundred-thouſand Sſtertii; or 


if the numeral Adverb be put by i:ſelf, the Signification is 
the lame; eres or Vigeſies ſtand for ſo many Hundred- 
thouſand Seſtertii, or, as they ſay, ſo many hundred S-ſtertia. 

The Libra, or Pound, contain'd twelve Ounces of Silver, 


or nivety-fix Drachims, or latter Denarii, and was worth of 
our Money 3 4. CR ja . i 
The third Sum was the Talent, which contain'd Twenty- 
four Se ertia, and Six-thouſand latter Denarii, being the 
lame with the Attick Talent ; for the Names of Talent, 


Mina, and Drochma, the Romans took from the Greeks, as 


the Greexs borrow'd from them the Libra and the Lucia. 
The Talent was worth of our preſent Money 187 J. 105. 


We meet too with a leſſer Sum, term'd the Sortula, be- 


ing what the rich Men gave to every one of their Clients, 
atter having waited upon them in publick, and now and then 


at other Times, as they pleas'd to appoint ; it was in Value 


about a Hundred Quddrantes, or 18 d. ob. qua. Formerly 
inſtead of this Sum they us'd to deal a Doal to the Clients 
without the Door, who receiv'd the Victuals in a little Bas- 
ket made of a Kind of Broom, call'd Sort. 


Aa 4 INDEX: 


1 


— — 


A. 


Ble#;3, a Sort of Soldiers, 
192 

ACCALAURENTIA 
Accenſi 123,199 
Accuſatio 139 
ACILIUS GL ABRIO 112 
Actionem int endere, vid. edere 136 


Actiones Legis 149 
Aftium (the Fight chere) 2 85 
AﬀFor 135 
Actuarius = 3 
Ad beſtias 147 
Ad ludo- ibid. 
Ad met alla ibid. 
Addictio 137 
Adoption 371 
ADRIAN (Emper.) 22 
Advocati! . 
Ades ſacræe a 
Edicula | ibid. 
Ediles 116 
Ediles Cereales 1 
Adiles Curules ibid. 
Mailes Þlebis 116 
Eailitii 194 
EMYLIAN (Emper.) 22 
EMILIUS 12 
Eneatores 208 
Equi | 7,8 
Erarium facere a 
2 obruti 220 
"EA 373 
Eſtimatio litis 1 
Ager 212 
Agene 86 
ona 93 


66 


ALARIC King of the Got h. 


27 
Abo- galerus 721 
Alæ | 192 
ALEXANDER SEVERUS 
(Emper.) 23 
Alicata Chlamys 310 
Allocutio 210 
Ambarvalia 66 
Ambire magiſtratum 106 
Ambitus 138 
Ampliatio 140 
 AMULIUS 13 
Avaps) 277 
ANCUS MARTIUS 8 
Ancylia 
| Andabatæ (a Sort of Gladiators) 
| 277 
Ani madverſio 141 


Ani mam in primo ore, or in pri- 


mis labris tenere 338 
ANNA PER EN NA 94 
Annus biſſextilis | 3 
Anquiſit io 


ANTHEMIUS (Emper) 28 


Antony 14 vid. Marc. 


ANTIOCHUS King of Syria 


12 
ANTO NIN US Caracalla (Em- 
per.) 22 
Vid. Marcus and Lucius 
ANTONINUS Pius 22 
ANTONINUY'S Pillar 54 
PER 25 
n 321 
Aphractum 243 
Apparitores I22 
AP PIUS Claudius 7,66 
APPIUS the Decemvir 110 
Aque & ignis interdictio 114 


Aquedutts 


I N 
Antedafs 
Aquila (Standard of a Legion) 


Aquile precfſe ibi 
Arabia (made a Province) 21 
Arbiter bibendi 249 
Arbitri I35 
Arches 52 
Area of the Amphitheatre 44 
Arena | 1 bid. 
Aries (the battering Ram) 238 
Armatura 215 
Armenia (made a Province) 21 
Armille 221 
Armorum concuſſio 209 
Arms of the Romans 199 
Arrozatio | 372 
Aruſpices, vid- Haruſpices D 
As 0 &C- 
ASCANIUS © 2 


Soria (made a Province) 21 
Atellanæ (Sort of Plays) 288 
Athens (taken by 954 ) 13 


Atrati 311 
47174 7 US (King of Pergamus) 
13 

A TTILA the Hun 27 
Aucłorati 272 
AVENTINUS (an Alban King) 
32 

Augurale 205 
Auguries 67, 68, 69 
Augurs ibid 


i AUGUSTULUS pf. 28 
AUGUSTUS (Em. Vid. 


OFavius | 
Aven, (River) a> 
AVITUS EET. 
AULUS PLAUTIUS 18 
Aurei denarii 374 
4VRELIAN (Emper) 24 
Auſpicia | 121 
Auſpice, I 68 
Auſpiciis ſuis rem gerere 197 
Auxilia | 189 
Bagnio's 5e. 57 | 


BALBINUS (Ewper.) 


D E X. 


Battalia of the Romans 203 


Barritus 4 
Baſilicæ 


Baſilicus (a Throw on the dich 


249 


Beds of Images carried in Pro. 


ce ſſion at Funerals 346 
Beneficiarii 7 "my 
Beſtiarit 146, 268 
Biaental 336 
Bigatus 373 

Bigæ 257, 373 
Biremis _ 243 
Biſſextus dies ER 


Blood-letting, a Puniſhment 
of the Roman Soldiers 220 
Borrowing and lending of 
Wives among the Romany, 
probably a Viſtake 332, &. 


Bridges of Reme 78 
BRITAIN "19 19,22 
BRUTUS 5,6, 15, 16 
Buccinatores 208 
Buculs | ibid. 
Buccing © 201 
Bulla aurea 310 
Burning of the Dead 335 
Buftum 353 
S 
_ Celiolus, or minor Celins 3! 
Cerites — oo 
Ceritum tabule 113,232 
CASAR 14, 15 
Calcei Lunati 323 
Calcei mulles 324 
Calculi 248 
Caligati 325 
Caligæ bid. 
Caligæ Speculatorie ibid. 
8 ALIGULA 17 
re 7,8 
Camp (Form and Diviſion af 
it) 210 
ampagi 324 


Camus 


en 715 


Campus Martins 47 


Campus Sceleratus 79 

Candida us 700 

Candidatus Principis 

canicula ( aThrow On the Dice) 
249 


anne (the Battle there) 11 


Cantabria ( * 17 


Capitol 39 
celan, (made a Province) 
17 


Caps and Hats ordinarily us 0 


by the Romans | 308, 320 


Copite cenſt 13 
Caput porcinum 2c6 
Garceres _. 46 
CARINUS (Emper.) 25 
Carmen Yal:are _ 75 
Carnifex _ 123 
Carthage (deſtroyed) 12 
cA4R US Emper.) . 
CASSIUS 15,16 
Caſtra aſtiva 211 
—-- Hiberna | ib id. 
— tative ibid. 
Catapulta 23 


Cataſtaſi of the Drama 286 


Cataſtrophe of the Drama ibid 
Catilinarian Conſpiracy I4 
CATTI ON: oo 
Caves —— 44 
Celeres 129 
Celeuſtes 244 
cela of a Temple 41 
Cenotaphia | 359 
Cenſors 112, Occ, 
Cenſorii 194 
Cenſus T8 
Cerſus (put for a rich Man) 170 
Centeſematio 219 
Centumviri litibus N 
2, 135 

Centuris prerogatius 132 
Centuries 130 
Centuries or Orainer, of Soldi- 
ers 199 
Centurions 193 


E 


Centurienum primu- = 
Cerealia 
Ceſtus (the Exerciſes deſerib d) 
| 255 
Chariot Races ibid. 
Chariſtia 92 
Chirodot æ | 314 
Chlamys 312 
vid. alicats „ 
Chorus 290, &c. 
CICERO e 
CIMBRI wy 1 
Cincture of the Gown 307 
Cinctus Gabinus 308, 309 
Circenſian Shows * 
Circo's | 
Circus Maximus | dil. 
Circuitio Vigilum 214 
Civilis quercus 221 
Civitate: fæderatæ 233 
Infra claſſem 131 
Claſſes 130 
Claſſici authores N 
Claſſicum | 209 
CLAUDIUS 18 
CL AUDIUS the Second 24 
Cla vi | 3 I 5 Oc. 
Clavum pangere 109 
CLALIA = 
CLEOPATRA 15, 17 
Clients En 
Chace 58 
Cloſing the Eyes of 4 
Friends | 339 
Cluſium 7.9 
COCLES 
Coemptio | 328 
Cænaculum OS. 
Cenatio ibid. 
Cognomen | 371 
Cohors Prætoria 191 
Cohors prima ibid. 
COLLATINUS 7H 
Collis Diane 35 
—— Hortulorum | 
— Pijncius ibid. 
— ir FATE 5 31 


Collocatio 


CODE Xx. 


Collocat lo 342 
Colonies | 231 
Columna bellics ">. SS 
Columna roeftrata 1bid. 
Columns or Pillars 83 
Comitia 128, ec. 
—— 129 
— Cnturiate ibid. 
— Curiats 130 
a. 129, 133 
Comitium WE, © 
QMMODUS Ws 
222 „ 


Companies of Charioteers 255 
vid Fatio 
the Golden 255 


-— the Purple ibid, 
— the Silver ibid. 
Concla mat io 342 
Concuſſio armorum 209 
Canfarreat io I 328 
Congiaria „„ 
Conguiſitores _ 185 


Conſecration of Temples 40 


Conſecration of Empeiors 362 
— Of Friends ibid. 


CONSTANTINE the Great 25 
Conſtant inople ibid. 
CONSTANTIUS 26 


CHL OR Us 25 
Con ſulare: 184 
Conſulss 107, ce. 
Conſules ordinarii > eb 
Conſules ſuffeFi _. . ibid. 
CQRNELIUS SCIP 10 12 
Cornicines 1-4. 27 #0 


Cornua ( Muſick) ) . ibid: 


Carnua (Parts of the Army) 192 
Sub Corona venire 231 
Corona Caſtrenſis 222 
— Civic „ 221 
— xi 222 
=—— yavalis _ 4 ibid. 
—obſraionalis jbid. 
——roſtrata bid : 
— triumphalis übid. 
—woallaris ibid. 
ibid. 


_ Corong auree 


 Cothurnus 


—falf 


— 


uit publica 


Cusullus 


Culeu⸗ 
Cultrarii 


Curia Pompeii 


Corſica ( ſubdued) 
Corvus (Engine) 
Corybantes 


Cottian Alps 
CRASSUS 
Crepide 
Cretata ambitio 
Crimen adulterii 
a mbitut 


— inter ficarios 
— majiſtatis 
—— parricidii 


—— Perduellionis 
—— plagii 

— repetundarum 
—— weneficit 


Crifla 
Crupella ii 


Culcitre 
Cuneus 


Curetes | 
Curia Hoſtilia 


Curiæ 

Curio maximus 

Curiones 

Cuſtos purpura 

Cybel iet | 

© 

Daci 21 

Dacia (made a Province) ibid; 
| Aax]uaus IC ev 2280 
Dalmatia (ubdued) 17 

Damnum 143 
. Dapes ſaliares 75 
 Decemjugis 256 

Decemviri 3 


Decemwviri litibus judicandis 122 
Decemviri, Keepers of the Sibyl- 
line Oracles — 9 


DEC1I 


ECT 198 
becimat io 219 
DECIUS (Emper ) 23 
Decuma 233 
Decumani 8 ibid. 
Decuri æ 129, 192 
Decuriones 19 
Decurſio, at Funerals 337 
Decuſſis = 366 
Deduckores | 107 
Defenſis 139 
Defunct j pro roſtris laudatio 51, 
<S3 [ 
Drjeffio e rupe Tarpeis 145 
Delatores 142 
Delubrum 8 
Denarius 373, Cc. 
Decennalia — +00 
Depontani OST 
Deport ati 144 
Deportat io ibid. 
Deſignatores 305 
Devoting of the Generals 158 
Diadem 222. 
DIADUMEN (Emper) 23 
Dibaphus 381 
Difator 109, &c. 
DIDIUS JULIAN. 22 
Diarachmi 374 
Dies atri = 90 
— comitiales ibid. 
=—comperendini 91 
— foſti ibid. 
_—— 89 
W inxtereiſß ibid. 
m— pre/iares 3 91 
=, 89, 90 
poeſtriduani 90 
— fai gl 
Diem dicere reo I41 
Andy 242 
Diffarreatio 328 
ale 242 
DIO VLC TITAN 25 
Dirg | 68 
Dixibitores 13 132 
Diſceptatio cauſe . 137 


IN UD X. 
Diſcus (the Exerciſe deſcrib'd} 


i 254 
 ArovTarGt 119 
Divorces 332, &c. 
Do, Dico, addico go 
Dolabræ | 237 
DOMITIAN T7: 
Dutt ſro rem gerere 197 | 
Duumviri Claſſis 244 
Duumwiri, Keepers of the Si. 
line Oracles 78 
Duumviri perduellionis, or cap;- 
tales "JS 
Diix Legionis 19} 
E. 
Edere A | I 36 
Edifa (Bills for a Show of 
Gladiators) 277 
EGERIA 74 
Etx0Cop2t 244 
Exa7|ogOr | ibid. 
Ex lde 242 
EaaTig | 252 
Elatio 345 
Elephants running in the Circo 
1 
Emeriti 189 
Enſigns 15 207 
Bntertainments 365, Cr. 
Epitaſis of the Drama 288 
Epula or Lectiſterni a 84 
Epulæ 


4 
Epuloncs, or ſeptemviri epulonum 


84. 
Eques , Equeſtris Ordinis, G Equee 
ſeri loco natus, the Difference 


between them 98 
Equeſtria 44 
Equi redditio * © "RE 
Equitatus juſtus 190 
Equites | 185, 196 
Equitum probatis 186 
Equitum recenſio ibid. 
Equiturs tranſvectio ibid. 
Equum adimere 113 
e 326 


Efedarii 


==  * 


1M: OS ©. 


Eſedarii 277 
 Effedum _ ibid. 
EVANDER 66 
EUDOXIA ©1208 


Evocatio deorum tutelarium 235 
Evocati 189 


Zupbrates (the Bounds of thi 
Empire) ” BY 
Excubie 213 
Exercitis ad palum "213 
Exilinm 144 
Exire 278 
Exodiam 288 
Exodium Attellanicum ibid. 
Extiſpicet 69 
Extraordinarii 192, 211 
314 
Fabius Maximus 5 
Factio alba 255 
—praſins ibid. 
| n= ryſats ibid . 
en_—— ibid. 
Vid. Companies of Charioteers. 
| Fari tris verbs 90 
Faſces 108 
Faſcie 2319 
 Faſcis 5 217 
Favete linguis A. 
FAUSTULUS 2,3 
Feaſts in Honour of the Dead, 
361 
Februacs _.. 6x 
Feciales 76, 229 
Femoralia ; 319 
Feralia 93 
Ferentarii | 199 
Feriæ concept i ua E | 
—Inperativæ übid. 
— ative 89 
| Feſcennine Verſes 282, 331 
_ Feſtivals in the Roman Kalen- 
dar p 93, Oc 
Filius familie I7I 
Flamen Dialir A 
=——Mariislis abide 


 Flammeum ( the Bride's vel) 


Furfex a Way of drawing up an | 


Freedom by Teſtament ibid. 


Funeral Ceremonies before 1 


deere Ouirinalis ibid. 
Flaminica ibid. 
Flamina, or Flammeum (the = 

men's Cap) 


Floralia | | 5 


Fæderatæ civitates 
Follis a Sort of Ball) 


2334 


2514 


Army) 206 
Form of Abſolution _ 40 
—— of Ampliation ibid, | 
of Condemnation ibid.! 
Fortunate Names ig, 
Forums 48, ay 
Forum Auguſt! 49 | 
Forum Boarium Fo 
Fora civilis 49 
Forum cupedinarium 50 
Forum Holitorium ibid. 
Forum Julium 49 
Forum Latium ibid. 
Forum Nerve wid | 
Forum Palladium 50 
Forum Piſtorium 1 
Forum Romanum — 7 3:29 
Forum Suarium 50 
Forum Trajani | OY 
Forum tranſitorium 49 
Fora Venalia ibid. 
Fifſa 212 

| Fratres Arvales 60 


Freedom by Manumiſſion 160 


Front is inufftio 141 
Fumentum eftimatum 234 
— decumanum 5 ibid. 

— ent um ibid. 

— bmnorarium | ibid. 

— inperatum 85 ibid. 

Funai tore: 199 

Funers 340 | 

Funerals 334 


Burial 
— in che AR of Buryinſ 


3, Cc. 
— afie 


[H HE x 


rater the Burial 360, &c. 


Fners acerba 338 
unera laruata 349 
Funus indictiuum ; 346 
_  Fublicum ibid. 
— tacitum 337 
— tranſlatit j um 338 
— vulgare. or Plebeium 337 
furta ignominio/a 145 
Furca penalis ibid. 
Fuſtes 219 
G. 
GALBA 19 
Galen 199, 221 
Galerienlum 321 
GALERIUS (Emper.) 25 
Galerus 201 
Galli (Prieſts of Cybele) 81 
GALLIENUS 23 
GALLUS 23 
Games 247 
Gates of Rome _ 4 Y 
Gauls ſack Rome 8 
General 196 


Genſeric King of the Vandals 26 


Gladiators 271 
Gladiatores caterwarii 274 
— fiſcales ibid. 
— Meridian ibid. 
— ordinaris ibid. 
 —— poftulatitii 1bid- 
Globus (Way of drawing vp 2n_ 
Army) TI 206 
Glycerius, vid. Liarius | 
GORDIAN 23 
Vid. Tuga. 
G RATIAN 27 
Gregorian Style 88 
Gabernator 5 244 


Haber, or hoc babes (a Form of 
8 eech us d by Gladiators 
after giving a Blow) 278 


Habit of the Rowans 306 
HANNIB AI. II, 12 


Harangues of the Generals 210 


Ha paſtumn 252 
Haruſpices 69, 705 71 
Haſa pura 420 
Sub haſta vendi I 22, 
Haſte : 199 
Haſtati 190 
HELIOGABALUS 23 - 
 Heptaclinon 367 
Hepreres 242 


Hercules, his Chape! near he 
| Ampluthentres and Circo's 


281 
Hexaclinon 367 
Hexeres 242 
Hippagines ibid. 
HIRTITIUS | 7 
Hiſtriones 287, 223 
Hoc age 84 
Honorary Tombs 352 
HONORIUS 27 
Heplomachi 277 
Hat s 84 
I. 
Janiculum 33 
Janus imns 42 
—— Mcadius ibid. 
Summus ibid. 
Idei Dactyli Bey 0 
Taes 91 
Jentaculum 365 
Iznobiles 97 
Ignomiaia 144 
Jlicet | 359 
Liyricum ( ſubdued) 17 
Immolatio 35 
 Immunes 233 
Imperator, vid. Cancel | 
Imperatoris Courubernales 211 
In ͤcrucem actio 145 
In integrum reſtitutis 137 
Infra aliquem cubare 369 
Inſula 85 


Ingenui 


1NDE X. 


In genuin | 99 xy 
Int erceſſio 104, 116 L. 
Interren 120 
FOYVIAN 26 LABERIUS the Mini 
Tpſile TS: | 289 
Irrogatio I 42 Lacerna 21 7 
7934 15 Laternata amica 320 
Jude Queſtionis | 1328 Laęiniam trahere 307 
Judgments 124 Oc. Lena 4 al 
Judices ſelecti 138 Laniſtæ 271 
Jndicia centumviralia 122 TITUS LARGIUS FL&FIUs, 
Judicium calummniz 137, 141 the firſt Diftaror leg 
Judicium falſs PF 7 
Judicium prævaricationi 136 LATINUS 2 | 
Sab jugum mitti 231 Latio ſententio 140 
FUGURTHA 13 LATIUM ">< 3 
Fugurthine War ibid. Latroxes 249 
FULIAN 26 Latrunculi | 248 
Julian Account 38 Laudatio (a Cuſtom at Trialy 
Jupiter Feretrius 227 I 49 
Jure wecate (Centuries and LAY 1814 
Tribes) 132 LAYINIUM | ibid. 
Jus civile 149 LAURENTIA ibid. 
Jus civitatis 130 LAURENTUM ibid. 
Jus dicere and judicare (the Dif- Law, wid. Lex. 855 
ference between them) 112 Laws 148, G 
Jus honorarium 4g tee plan 
Jus imaginis 99 Agrarian -u0q 
| Fur Papirianum 1435 — de ambitu 177 
Jus trium liberorum 18; — of the Aſſemblies and 
In jus reum vocare 136 Meetings 154 
In jus vucatus aut eat aut ſatiſdet — of Citizens — 432 
ibid. — of Conſtitutions, Laws, 
Juramentum calumniæ 136 and Privileges 160 
FUSTINIAN 9 = etLom:' - 165 
— ine 393 
—— of Expences 166 
K. — Falk - 295 
E— of ſudges 171 
92 — of Judgments 173 
243 — of Magiſtrates 157 
1 ibid, — de Majeſtate 174 
Kiſling of f che dead Body * — of Martial Affairs 168 
Knights — Miſcellaneous 180 
Knights Eſtates 1 8. — of Money, Uſury, &. 0 
Kennid's 225 — ge parricidis 175 


— 1 puns ae I 2 


TI 3314 


177 D 


a> - * CT) 


— of Provinces and their 


Governors 161 
— of Religion 1350, Ce. 
— of the Senate 175 
— Inter Sicarios I75 
— de Tutelis 169 
— de Vi | I 76 
— of Wills, Heirs, and "a 

gacies 170 
Leagues (how made) 229 
Lelli tricliniorum, or a 4 

res 
Lecticæ Or Lefi (Funeral . 

348 
Legati 127,196 
Ligati Conſulares ibid. 
Legati pretoris K 


Lgatio libera 


Lzzes (how they differ'd bo 


plebiſcita) 134 
Legions 191 
3 346 
Levie of the Confederates 188 
Levie of the Foot 183 
Levie of the Horſe | 185 
Lex Acilia 179 
— Acilia Calpurnia 177 
— Elia 153 
— Emylia 167 
— AmPpia Labiena 171 
— Anutia 167 
— Antonia 151,159, 172,174. 
— Apulia I 74 
—— i I51 
— Atilia 169 
— Attinis 159 
— Aufidia 177 
— Aurelia I 15 9,172 
— Celia 155 
w— Cecilia Didia 160 


— Cecilia de jure ltalie 2 


tributis tollendis 180 
Celia 155 
m— Calpurnia 178 
Campana 165 
> Caſſia 155,156,163 
m—_-Cincia 173 


Claudia 155, 156,171,182 
>= Cledia 151, 168, 152, 163, 


EN DE X. 


165, 156. 182 


Cornelia 150, 151,153,157, 


158, 159,161, 254,167, 174, 


| 1 7 5, 1 79. 
. 155 
— Diaia 166 
— Domitia 151 

. FF : 
— Fami 166 
Flaminia 164 
— Flavid 165 
— 170 
— Fs 154 
— Gabinia 155,1 56, 168,171, 
174 
— Gell;a Cornelia 154 
—— cc 4 
— Hieronica 166 
— Hirtia 158 
— Hortenſia 150 


al 6}, 162,186 167, 


725, 174, 175, 178, 179 
— Julia de Civitate 153 


Julia de maritandis ordi- 


159 


nibus 180 
——Fulia Papi a 181 
—— Ys 153,179 
—— Junia Licinia 160 

— — Junia Sacrata 
- I etoria 169 


—— Licinia 151, 152, 163, 166 


—— Licinia Zbutia 160 
—— Lieinia Mut ia 1 
—— Licinia de Sodalitiis 177 


— Livia 171 
— Livia de Sociis 153 
—— Mamilia 165 
—— Manilia 165, 16g 
— — Manlia 431 
— Marcia 158 
— — Maria 155 
—— Maria Portia 163 
— Marita 180 
— Memmia 173 
—— Muneralis ibid; 
—— Oguinis 150 
—— Oppia 167 
umn Orxrcbia 166 
Pe 


ww. 


INDE X. 


— Pa; I51, 153 
— Papia Poppæa 181 
— Papiria 150, 155 
n— Plautia 172, 176 
— Pompeis 159, 171, 173; 
N 

— Porcia 152 
— Pupia 157 
— Remmis 173 
— Roſcia 152 


——— Sacrata militaris 168 
—ccatinia or Scantinia 175 
— Sempronis 153.155, 156, 
158,161,164, 165,168,170, 171 
— ³ 55 
— Servilia 153,163, 171,179 
— Sextia Licinia 


— Silvan & Carbonis 153 
 =— Sulpicia 154,156,168 
— Syulpicia Sempronia 150 
— Terentia Caſſia 165 
— Thoria I64 
— 7; 159, 163 
Ces $0141.17. — 13 
— Tullia 157,177 
— de Vacatione 151 
— Valeria 152,159,170 
Valeria Heratia 143 
ria 153,174 
— tins 162 
—— YVillis annalis 157 
— Poconia 170 
LIARIUS or GLYCERIUS 28 
Libamina prima 85 
Libatio 1 
Li bella 374 
Libelli (Bills for a Sword- Play) 
7 
Liker cenſa, &c. 186 
Liberti Fs 99 
Libertini ibid. 
LIBITIN 4 340 
| Libitinari | ibid. 
Libra 375 
Libri elephantini 41 
Liburniie 243 
CICINIUS 25 


I59, 158 


Lifores 
Litem intendere 


Litere laureate 55 
Lituus | 68,203 
LIVIUS ANDRONtIGy; 
Lorica . 
Luci 5 
LUC IUs Avro TUI 
LUCRE 7 14 bes 
Lu Fu: annuus 16 
LUCULLYS 
Ludi acłkiaci 305 
<< Mpollinares 297 
— Auzuſtales 299 
— Capilin 268 | 
— Cereale; © 296 
| — Circenſes 252 
2 Compitalitii 299 | 
— Conſuales 298 | 
—— = Decenuales 304 
Ran 296 
— Funebres 304 
——Juvenales 8 - ibis, 
——Iuventutis ibid. 
T Magni 302 
—— Martiales 297 
—— Megalenſes 296 
— ſcelli | 304 
—— Niatalitii ibid. 
— Palatin 299 | 
—— Pontificales 271 
— Quinquenuales 303 
— Romani 298 
w— Sacerdotales -? 
—— Seculares © 299,09 
m_—_— Scenic 282, Oc, 
m=— Tri umphales 304 
— /iftrie 303 


— ſy 907 | 
Ludii ane Hiftriones at a Funeral 


L UPA 
Lupercalia 
Luperci 
Luperci Fabiani 


Lupere? Quinctiliani 
luſtrum 
—— condere 


Lying on Couches, at the Ta ble 
366 9 Occ. 

NM. e 

agifter equitum 100, 110 


Magiſtrates 4 105 


ven admitted 131 


— when deſign'd ibid. 

| Magiftratus Curules 105 
Magiftratus extraordinarii ibid. 
— majores ibid 
— xwinores ibid. 
— Mixti ibid. 
— or dinarit ibid. 
— Patricit _ ibid. 
— Plebeii ibid. 
provinciales ibid, 
— Urban! | ibid. 
NMAGNENTIUS 26 
W4JORIANUS 28 
Mandatores 142 
Mandatum I35 
Manipulu . 190 
MANLIUS 8, 10 
Mappa | 257 
MARC ANTONT 16, 7 


MARCUS ANTONINUS 22 


MARIUS 13 
Marriages 326, Oc. 
Marriage by Uſe 328 


Proper Time for Marriage 327 


Matronalia | 94. 
Metuer (Ships of War) 225 
MAXENTIUS © 
MAXIMIAN iich 
MAXIMIN 23 
MAXIMINIAN 25 
MAXIMUS 28 
Megaleſia 296 
Mercidings or Mercidonius - 87 
Merenda | by: 
Meorrieqvegy 315 
Kſorcamis (made a Province) 
21 


Mata in the Circo 45 
Metallici 1 
Miliarium aureum 55 
Milites ſubitarii 185 

 Mimus 284 

Mi nerua 94 

Miſſilia 267 


Miſſus (the Matches in the 


Races) 256 
Miſſus ærarius 3 
MITHR IDATES King of 

Pontus ET 

Mitra 321 
Mittere judices in conf lium 140 
Mola 85 

Monere- 243 
Of the Money 372, Cc. 

Mons Aventinus 5 2 
— Auguſtus 31 
— Caballus, or Caballinus ibid. 
— Celins - ibid, 

— Capitolinus 30 


— Eſquilinus, exquilinus, or _ . 
cubinus . 

— Marcius ibid. | 

— Palatinus | 3 

— QAuerculanus, or quercetulanus 


31 
— Remonius 32 
— Saturni 40 
— Tarpeiu⸗ ibid. 
w Paticanus 33 
— [iminalis 32 
Montorius 33 
Morr (Capital Prifment)een | 
Mortnaria gloſſaria 346 
Mourning 362 
Mourning Habit 349 
Municipia 232 
Munus pronunciare, or proponere 
277 
W be 237 
Muſick of the Army 208 
MUTIUS 6,7 
Myrmillones | 276 
Nenis 346 


„ 953 Of 


1 N D E XN. 


Of the Names 85370 
Natalis urbis 93 » 94 
Naval Affairs of the Romany, 


TINY 

Naves aperte 23 
m—— conſtrate ibid. 
— longæe 1 
o erariæ ibid. 
—— xroſtratæ 243 
— turrite ibid. 
Navi, of a Temple 41 


Naumachie (the Place) 46 
Naumachiæ (the Sport) 269, &c 


N EPOS 28 
NERO 18 
NE RA Ny, 21 
Nerva's Arch 50 
Nobiles 99 
Nomen 370 
Nominis delatio : 139 
| None Caprotine . 1bid. 
Nones 92 
Notarius 123 
Novennalia 200 
Novi | 299 
Noviſſima verba - 4. YS0 
Novus homo 97 
Nucibus relifis 1 9 3-1. YO 
N UNA : 4 
NUMERIA4 N 25 
NUMITOR © 2,3 
 Nammus 374 
Nundine | | 89 
Nuts ſtrewd at Marriage 
Feaſts e330 
Nymphes 57 
- | 0. 
Oath of the Soldiers 1388 
 Obolus — 374 
/// ²·˙· w- YA  eOT: 
OCTAVIUS or AUGUS TUS 
| 16, 1% 
OFerer EE 242 
Odeum 46 


O DOACER 


Officers in the Army 139, 9 
243 


Oaradess 
OLYBRIUS 23 I 
3 Omne tulit punctum 133 
OPILIUS n 3 
O “ 242 
OTAopudyoe 277 | 
_ Optimates 98 
Optiones 194 
Orc heſtra | 44 
Orcini | 100 
Oraines primi | 19 3 
ORESTES — 
O R MIS DAS 50 
Ornare Apparitoribus, Seribir Ger. 
125 
Ornari provincia ibid. 
Oſſilegium of 
Oftia (the Port) 1 
OSTO RI US SCAPULA 18 
O0 7H 0 19 
Ovation 224 
Ovilia LT 132 
P. _ 
pactum 136 
Paganica (a Sort of Ball) 251 
Palantes 30 
Palaria | 215 
Palatium | T7 
PALES 94 | 
_ Palilia LS 95 
os 319 
Palladium N 77 
Palliatæ (Plays) 287 
Palliatus 99 
Palmyra = 3 
Paludamentum 197,312 
Palus Capree © 093 
Pannici terrores 209 
Pannonia (cubdued) 17 
PAN 8A ee 
Pantheon „ „„ 
Pantomimi 285 
PAPIRIUS CURSOR S 
Paragaude © 1 . 
Par impar HIP 
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Paria componere 278 
Parma | I99 
Parricidium 94 
Pater patratus 76 
patibulum 146 
Patres conſeripti 102 
Patricians "> © >= Sy 
Patrons 97,135 
Pay of the Soldier Ee 17 
pectorale "ROD 
Pecunia 372 
pecunia extraordinaris 234 
Pecunia ordi naria ibid. 
PEDIUS 16 
elan bo- 243 
Pentathlum, 23 
TIs]exeuSexnens 24223 
lle lies ibid. 
Penula — 1 
Percuſſio ſecuri he 
Tkerroepver 309 
Perones 323 
PERSEUS Rs. 
Perſona 290 
Peſcia — * 
Petaſus | Ir 
Petere | | 279 
Phalere „n 
PHILIP (Emper.) 13 


PHILIP (of Macedon) 12 


Philippi (the Battle there) 16 


Sog xo 242 
Phrygians (Prieſts of Cybele) 81 
Pits WY 
Pila trigonalis | 251 
Pilæ (the ſeveral Sorts) ibid. 
Pilani 190 
Pilea donari 0 
Pils 320, 321 
Pileus (the Reward of Gladia- 
tors) eee e 
Pilum | 200 
Pinarii 655, 66 
pinnirapi | 276 
PSO 19 


kuch d Shirts 25 


INDEX. 


Place (which reckoned the 


moſt honourable at the Ta- 


ble) 363 
Places for burning and bury- 
ing the Dead 353 
Planipedes 284 
Plebeians 97 
Plebiſcit a 134,149 
Plutei 238 
Pollicem premere 279 
Pollicem wertere ibid. 
Pollinfores +; --. 940 
Pomerium 29, 30 
Pomerium proferre 30 
Pompa Circenſis 296 
POMPEY 13, Id» I's 
De ponte dejici 232 
Pont es e ibid. 
Pont iſices | 71,72 
Pontifices majores 71 
Pontifices minoves ibid. 
Pontifex maximus 72 
Pontificum cana 75 
PONTIUS PILATE 128 
Pope © 866 
Popli fugium 95 
Populares 98 
Popularia 44 
PORSEN VE 6, 
Porta Capena or Apia 37 
— Carmentalis 1 
— Flaminia ibid. 
Flament ana ibid. 
— Neva ibid. 
rn gan > 1 
— Triumphalis ibid, 
Portico's Fr 
Portitorer 180 
Portoria ibid. 
Portorium 233 
Poſea 219 
Poſtulatio aFionis 136 
Potitii 65, 66 
Præcingi 308 
Præcipitatio de Rabore 145 
Precones 123 
Præfecturæ 232 
B b 3 Prefaiiu 
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 Prefiffus ale 195 


Præfeſtus eva it 121 


Provinces (Conſulwr.) 127 
— (Pretorian) 1 


Provincial Magiſtrates 
Provecatores 


Prefetus claſſis 244 Pablius the Mimick 
Prefeftus frume ti I2i PUBLIUS SCIPIO 
Præfectus legionis 193 Pullarius 
Prefefus pretorio 121 Pulats turba 
Præfectus vigilum ibid. Pullatorum circulus 
Prefe&us urbis 220 Pulvinaris 
Prefice 345 Pulvini 
Preæluſio 20978 Puniſhments 143.66, | 
Prenomean 370 Puniſhments of the Soldiers 
Preætexta, vid. Toga, 219 
Pretextate (Plays) 287 P UP 1ENU 8 al 
Pretor peregrinus 111 Purpura Megalenfi 5 296 | 
Pretor urbanus ibid. Puteal Libonis | 51 
prætorium 211 Puteal Scribonium ibid. 
Prætors 111, Cc. Put iculæ, or Puticuli 35 
Prætors of the Provinces 127 Pyra 355 
Prandium 365 Pyrrhice, or Saltatio Pyrrhica 263 
Precogative-Century 132 PYRRAUS 9 
Prerogative- Tribe ibid. | 
Prieſts | 64, Oc: Q. 
Primopilariu:⸗ 194 . 
Primopilus 193 Quadrans 941 
Princeps juventutis 259 Quaarige 256 
Princeps ſenatus 101 QOwadrigatus 313 
Principalis conſtitutio 149 Quaariremis 242 
| Principes | 190 Qua: uor wir viarum curandarum 
Principes centurionum 4493 a 
Princibes ordinum ibid. Nuno; tores „ 
Principia 212 Queſitores parricidii, vel rerum 
ꝓp ROB US 24 capitalium 122,138 
PRO CAS 2 Queſtiones x ae 
Proconſuls 124, Cc. Quæſtor palati t 1175 
Procuratores 135 Quæſtor principis ibid. 
Procuratores Cæſaris 128 Queæſtores peregrini 114 
Projectio in prefluent em 145 Urbani ibid. 
Proletarii „ 11 Safes --- 194 
Propretors 127 Queſtrium 211 
Proquæſtors ibid. Quæſtors 114 
Proſcenium 43 Quinarius (Coin) 371 
Proſcripti 144 Lucius QUINCTIUS 7 
| Proſeriptio ibid. Quincuna 203 
Proraſis (of the Drama) 286 Nuindecemviri (Keepers of the 
Provinces 233 Sibylline Oracles). 79 


Quinquatrus, or quinquatris 94 
Ruinqueremis | 242 
 Quinquertium 
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Quinquertium 253 
uintans _ 211 
SUINCTILIUS 24 
Quiris (ded) 328 
R. 
Rudius 252 
Recuperatores 135 
Referre ad ſenatum | 103 
Regions of the City _ 34 
REGULUS | Io 
Regulatio 144 
REMUS 233 
Renunciari conſul, &c. 134 
Repetere 278 
Nepotia 331 
Repudium ibid. 
Repudium mittere 332 
Retiarius 274 
Review of the Cavalry 185 
Ren? 145 
Rex ſacrorum or ſucrifealus 73 
ES STEFES i 358 
Rings (raken off from Perſons : 
juſt expird) 339 
Robigalia 95 
Rebigo, or Robigu ibid. 
Robur 145 
Rogatio 130, 141 
Rogus 355 
Romani, & Cives Romani, the 
Difference between them 232 
Rome built . 
——Sack'd by the Gauls 8 
—Sack'd by Genſeric 28 
taken by Odeacer ibid. 
——the Circuit of it in the 
Reign of Valerian 14 
— Number of Inhabitants 
| ibid. 
R 0 MU LUS 2, 3» 4 
Rorarii 199 
ROSCIUS the Player 295 
udiarii 280 
"= (the Reward of Gladia- 
tors) ibid. 


8. 
Sabines 7 
Sacellum 38 
Sacramenta (put for milites, or 
militi 'a) | 188 
Sacrifices 84, 
Sacroſautti (che Tribunes fo 
call'd) 116 
Seculum | 30 
Sagittarii 199 
Sagum 313 
Salii | 47 
Sali; Collint, or Aumenſer 75 
Salii Palatini ibid. 
Saliſubſulus ibid. 
Saluſt's Garden 32 
Salutatio imperatoris 222 
Salutatores 107 
Samnite Gladiators 276 
Sandapilone: 348 
Sardinia (ſubdued) 10 
Sarmatians . 
Satire ; 282, Cc. 
Sature hiſtoriæ ibid. 
per Saturam ſententias exquirere 
ibid. 
Saturnalia 96 
Saturnian Verſes 283 
Scenes | 43 
SCIPIO 11,18 
Scorpio 240 
SCOTS 1 22 
Scribæ 223 
Scriptura 233 
Scutum 200 
Scuta imbricata ibid. 
Scuta ovata übid. 
Se ſtitiſſe 136 
Sectatores 107 
Sectris 108 
Secutor | 275 
Sejuges 256 
Sembella 374 
Semiſſis 0 373 
 Semuncia . ibid. 


Senaculum 
B b 4 
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The Senates 101, &c. 
Senatorian Age 99 
Senators 98, Cc. 
Senator's Eſtate 101 


Senators Sons (their Liberty of 
coming into the Houſe) 105 


Senatores pi darii ibid. 
Senaru ejicere 311 
Senatns indictus 102 
Senatus legitimus ibid. 
Sevatus authoritas 103 
Senatus conſultum ibid. 
Senatus conſulta tacita 104 


Sento (a Throw on the Dice) 249 
Septa or Ovilia 132 
Septemjuges | 
Serra (Way of drawing up an 

Army) N 


Servitus 7 
SERVIus TULLIUS 4 
Ccſtertium 374, 375 
ay of counting by Seſterces 
3 ibid. 
Seftertius 
SEVERUS © 22,25,28 
SEVERIAN 5 
Sext an- | 379 
Shoes 322 
Show of Wild Beaſts 265 
SIBYLS 80 
SICAMBRI 17 
c. SICCIUS Dentatus 223 
Sicily (ſubdued) 10 


Signs of Grief at Funerals 349 


Silicernia 361 
Sinus of the Gown 306 
Siticines 345 
Soccus 289 
Socii | | 184 
Sodales Titi? 77, &c. 
Sodalitia N ” 
Solee © 
Soles pull 4 off at Feaſts 369 
Sortitio judicum 139 
Spaniſh d wolds 199 
Spolia opima 227 
 Emnigeess 
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 Subſula 


256 PR 
SULPICIUS 


Supplic at io 


373 


Tablet mark'd with N L. ibid. 


Sportula 
Sportum 

Stadia 
Stationes | 
Status of a Play 
Stibadium 
Stipendium 

Stola 

Srraguia 
Strangulatio 


Succenturiones 
—_— 
SUEPI 
Suggrundarium 
Suovetaurilia 


STLL 4 


Tabella voti va 
Tabelle 
Tabernariæ 1 Sort of Play) 15 

Tablet mark'd with A 133,140 
Tablet mark d with C. 140 
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Tablet mark'd with UR. 133 


TACITUS (EPA 24 


Talent 


375 
Tali 2249 
Talio T5 143 
Tarent ine War 8 
TARQUINIUS PRISCUS 4 
TRI the Proud 4,6 
Titus TATIUS 31 
Templum © 38 
Temple of Janus — 41 
Temple of Saturn ibid. 
Teruncius | 373 
Terminalia 93 
Taraf. 243 
Teſſera I 213 


Taſere, & — ludus 249 
| Teſſerarius 
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Teſſrarius 213 Trajan's Pillar $3 
Teftudo 237 Tranſaftio 136 
Terenens 2.4.2 Tei. 243 
Teutones © 13 . 5 90 
Thalaſſius 303 Tribu movere 113 
1-200 | 53, Cc. Tribes of the City 34,133 
Theatre of Scaurus 44 Tribunal 311 
Theatre of Pompey ibid. Tribunes ( unior) 183 
THEO DO RIC the Goth 28 Tribunes (Senior) ibid. 
Tlbenſe 296 Tribunes of the People 115 
 THEODOSIUS 27 Tribunes of the Soldiers 183, 
Thraci an ah 276 194 
Tina 322 Tribuni anguſticlavii 125 
TIBERIUS 19. 4 comitiati ibid. 
Tibie | 292] -— ger | 218 
— Dextre 293 —— laticlavit 195 
=— impares ibid. militum, conſulari poteſtate 
— Haiæ ib. 294 . 
n—_ "PZ — el 195 
— Phrygiæ ib 294 Tribunus, ( or præfectus) Celerum 
— Sarrang 293 
— ſmiſtre | 1bid. | Tribunitis poreftate donati 116 
Tibialis © 319 Tribut ruflice 133 
TIGRANES 13, 14 —— Urbane © Ibid. 
_ Tirones 0 216 N | | 234 
TITUS (Emper ) 20 Tricdlinium 360 
Ta © 306, G. Triens + 372,373 
„ ibid. Trier archus | 244 
— cant ibid. Teinęns DD 242 
. 8 311 Tripudium 68 
— palmata x08, 312 ſolliſtimum ibid. 
— Pi ibid. ſonivium ibid. 
mn — Pr etexta 309 Triremis 242 
— pulls 311 Triumph 242, Cc. 
— pr ibid. Triumviri A. 4. E. FF. 121 
— purpurea 542 capitale: ibid- 
— ſordida 311 monet ale: ibid. 
— vwirili ibid. —— nocrurni ibid. 
Togate (Sort of Plays) 287 Triuncs 373 
 Togatus (oppos 45 to Palliatus) Trochus 251 
309 TROF A, or Ludus rei- 259, 
 Tiralia 367 | 269, & c. 
Tornamenta 263 Trophies 55 
Torques 221 Tuba 208 
Trabea 313 Tubicines ibid. 
Trabeatæ (Sort, of Plays) 28 Tullianum | 143 
Tragedy 286 TULLUS HOSTILIUS 4 
TR A 74 N 


Tun names, or honorarii 259 


Tunica 
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unica 313, 314, &c. 
anguſticlavia 3135, 316 
laticla via ibid. 
palmat a 314 
Twnice talares ibid. 
Turmæ | I92 
Turres mobiles 237 
Turres (Way of drawing up an 
"— 206 
Tutulus N 
"WF 
Padari reum 139 
FALENTINIAN the firſt 26 
— the ſecond 27 
— — the third ibid. 
74 LERIAN 1 
FALERIUS POPLICOL X 7 
Fallum . 212 
Farronian Satire 284 
 FATICANUS or V AGITANUS 33 
VeFigales | 5 Y" 
V'EIT Bb 
Peielite- 190 
Venasio direptionis 266 
Ventilatio 279 
Venus (Throw on the Dice) 249 
_ Perbera | 143 
 Ferſura | 171 
Sertere arma 278 
 FESPASIAN 18, 20 
 Vefpellones 340 
Veſtal Virgins 77,78 
Viftis convivalis, or cænatoria 
| 368 
forenſis 5 =$6© 
VETURIUS MANURIUS 27 
Pexilla © | 221 
Vexillarii 194 
Vis Appia | 58 
Viator | 116 


 Uncia 


Uſtrina 


Ways 


Viatores 
Viceſimatio 
Vidtina 


Hiainarii 


Viftoriatus 


Vigilie 


Vigintiviratut 
FINS ares... © 
Villa publics 


Vincula 


Vindicta 

Vine exe 
VIRGINI 4 
Viſceratio 


FITELLIUS 


Vitis 


 Pitem poſcere 


Vites 
Vitte. 


VUmbo of the Shield 


of the Gown | 


Volſci 
Urbis natalis 


War (how declar'd) 


Warch-word 
X. 


YXANTIPPUS. 


XERXES 


| Mi 


. 
Of the Roman Vear 


ZENOBIA 


SC R I. 


219 
85,319 
200 
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SCRIPTORES 


Qui in duodecem Tomis Theſauri Antiquitatum 


Romanarum, a Magno GR &V 10 congeſti, 
inveniuntur. . 


TOM. I. 
CTA. Ferrarius de Origine Romanorum. 
() Paulus Manutius de Civitate Romana. 
Carolus Sigonius de antiquo jure civium Romanorum. 
Onuphrius panvinius de civitate Ramana. 
de Imperio Romano. 0 
Paulus Manutius de Comitiis Romanorum, 
Nicolaus Gruchius de Comitiis Romanorum. | 
——— Reſponſio ejuſdem ad binas C. Sigonii reprehenſtones. ; 
Caroli Sigoniz poſterior cum Nicolas Gruchio diſputatio, de binis Co- 
mitiis & lege Curiata, 7 | LEE 
Nicolai Gruchii ad poſteriorem C. Sigonii diſputationem refutatio. 
Carolus Sigonius de lege Curiata Magiſtrauuum & Imperatorum, & 
eorum jure. 
Paulus Manutius de Senatu Romano. | 
Joannes Sarius Zamoſchius de Senatu Romano, 


T O M. Ii. 


Paulus Manutius de Legibus Romanis. 

Antonius Auguſtinus de Legibus, cum Notis Fulvii Urſini, 

Carolus Sigonius de antiquo jure Italis. 

8 De antiquo jure Provinciarum, 
—— de juciciis. | 

Strandus Tetardus Siccama de Judicio centumvirali. 


Franciſcus Hottomanus J. C. de Magiſtratibus Romanorum, eorum- 
que Inſtitutione, 5 FT 


de Senatu & Senatus Conſulto. 


Nicolai Rigaltii, Iſmaelis Bullialdi, & Henrici Galeſii, Obſervationes 
de Populis Fundis. e 


Carolus Sigonins de Nominibus Romanorum. 


1— 


— . ¶ — 
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Onuphrius 
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5 Panvinius de antiquis Romanorum Nominibus. 


Joſephi Caſtalionis J. C. adverſus Fœminarum Prænominum aſer 
tores dif; enn 


1 


> — De antiquis Puerorum prænominibus. 


T O M. III. 


Franciſcus Robortellus de provinciis Romanorum, & earum diſtriby. 
tione atque adminiſtratione, 


[ ESE 


% De Judiciis, & omni conſuetudine cauſas agendi apul 
Romanos. | 

Junius Rabirius de Haltarim & Auctionum origine. 

Franciſcus Robortellus de Magiſtratibus Imper atorum. 

— De Gradibus Honorum & Magiſtratuum Romanorum. 

Guido Pancirollus de Magiſtrat ibus Municipalibus, 

De Corporibus Artificum. 

Sextus Rufus de Regionibus Urbis. 

P. Victor de Regionibus Rome. 

Bartholomæi Marliani Urbis Rome copographia, cum Notis ned 
Fulvii Uyſini. 

Onuphrii Panvinii antiquæ Urbis imago. 

6. Pancirolli Urbis Romæ Deſcriptio. Ejuſdem de quatuor Urbis 

regionibus Commentarius, 

Georgii Fabric Deſeriptio Urbis Rome, | 

Alerandri Donati Roma vetus ac recens, utriulque ædificiis ad etl 
ditam coggitionens expoſitis. | 


TOM. IV. 


Famiani Nardini Roma Vein, lib. VIII. ex nales i in Latinam Lin- 
guam tranſlati a Facobo Tollio. 

Ocavii Falconerii, de Pyramide C. Ceſtii Epulonis, Diſſertatio. 

n——— Ad Carolum Datum, V. CL. Epiſtola de latere ex xdi- 
| ficii Veteris ruderibus eruto, quum partes ad inſtaurandum Pan- 
thei Porticum, A. 1661, dirueretur. _ 

| Jſaaci Voſſit de antiqua Urbis Rome Magnitudige. 

Olai Borrichiz, de antiqua UrbisRom facie, Diſſertati compendiaria. 

Seti Julii Frontini, de Aquæductibus Urbis Rome, Commentarius. 

Raphaelis Fabretii, de Aquis & Aquæductibus Urbis Rome, Diſfertatt 

.... ORes tres, 

Joannis Chiſtetii Aqua Virgo, fons Rome nn & priſca 
Religione ſacer; opus M. Agrippæ, in vetere annulari gemma. 
Luce Holftenii Commentariolus in veterem era gr Nymphæum 

referentem. 
Petri Ciacconii in Columnæ Roſtratæ Iuſeriptionem, a ſe conjecu. 
ra bas r Antiquz 
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Antique Inſcriptionis qua L. Scipionis, F. Barbati, expreſſum eſt 
elogium, Explanatio : Auctore Jacobo Sir mondo. 
bs Caſtalio de Templo Pacis; atque ex occaſione, de Jani 
Gemini Templo, bellique portis. 

Ejuſdem Explicatio ad Inſcriptionem Auguſti, quæ in 
daft eſt Obeliſci ſtatuti per Sixtum V. Pont. ante Portam Flami- 
niam, alias Populi. 

petri Angel Bargæi de privatorum publicorumque ædificiorum Ur- 
bis Romæ everſoribus Epiſtola. | 

—— cCommentarius de Obeliſco. 

Goſephi Caſtalionis, de Columna as Imp. Antonini, Com 
mentarius. 

fragmenta Veſtigii veteris Roma, ex La pidibus Farneſ ianis nunc 
primum in lucem edit, cum Notis Jo. Bellonii. 

Huic Tomo præmittitur Livini Cruylii Deſeriptio faciei variorum 

locorum Urbis Rome, tam antiquæ quam novæ in XV. Tabulis 

æri inciſa. 


TOM. V. 


Jacobi Gnthern, de veteri jure Pontificio Urbis Rome, libri « quatuor. 
Jo. Andree Baſii, de Pontifice Maximo Rome Veteris, Exercitatio 
Hiſtorica. 
Ejuſdem, de pontificatu Maximo Imperatorum Romane- 
rum, Exercitatio Hiſtorica altera. 
* 2 Cauſeus (de la Chauſſe) de inſi gnibus en Maxi- 
„ Flaminis Dialis, Auguris, & inſtrumento Sacrificantium. 
1 Niphi, de Auguriis, libri duo. 
Jul. Cæſar Bulengerus de Sortibus. 
be Auguriis & Auſpiciis. 
— De Ominibus. 
de Prodigiis. 
de Terre Motu, & Fulminibus | 
Job. Bapt. Belli Diatriba de partibus Templi Auguralis. 
Johannes Pierius Valerianus & Fulminum lignificationibus. 
Juſti Lipſui, de Veſta & Veſtalibus, Syntagma. 
Krechielis Spanhemii de Nummo smyrneorum, ſeu de Veſta & Pryta- 
nibus Gracorum, Diatriba. 
Antiquz Tabulæ Marmoreæ, ſolis effigie ſymboliſque exſculptæ, 
explicatio. Auctore Hier. Aleandro Juniore. Acceſſit non abſimi- 
ls argumenti expoſitio ſigillorum Zonæ veterem ſtatuam mar- 
moream cingentis. f 


Michaelis Angeli Cauſei Deorum simulacra, Idola, alizque e 


nes æreæ, 


Jo. Baptiſts Hanſenii, de Ie rande Vetezum, Liber, 
Stephanus I. Trelierius de Jure- jurando. 


E rycii 
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Erycii Puteani de Jure-jurando antiquorum Schediaſma, in quo de 
Pureali Libonis. 


Marci Zuerii Boxhornii, & aliorum, Quæſtiones Rmanæ. 
TOM. VI. 


Franciſcus Senate; rarer, de veterum Acclamationib us & Plauſu. 

Petrus Berthaldus de Ara. 

Benedictus Bacchinus de Siſtris, eorumque Gguris, ac differentia. 

Caſparus Sagittarius de Januis Veterum. 

Lazarus Bayfius de Re Veſtiaria. 

Octavius Ferrarius de Re Veſtiaria. | 

Albertus Rubenius de re Veſtiaria Veterum, præcipue de Lato clara 

Octavii Ferrarii Analecta de Re Veſtiaria. 

Jo, Bapt. Donius de utraque Pænula. 

Bartholus Bartholinus de Penula. 

Aldus Manutius de Toga Romanorum. 

— De Tunica Romanorum. | 

— — De Tibiis Veterum. 

Theophilus Raynandus de Pileo, cxteriſque Capicis tegminibus, tam 
ſacris quam profanis. 


T O M. VII. 
Richardus Streinnins de Gentibus & Familiis Romanorum, 


Antonius Auguſtinus de Familiis Rmanorum. 
Familiæ Romanæ nobiliores, e Falvi Urſini Commentariis. 


Notitia Dignitatum utriuſque Imperii, ultra Arcadii Honoriique 


tempora: & i in eam G. Pancirolli J. U. D. celeberrimi, Commen- 
tarius. 

Marmor Piſanum, de . Biſſellii. Parergon inſeritur de Vete- 
rum Sellis; cura Val. Chimentellii J. C. Accedit 1 aha de 
Muſe is odoris Nen Epiſtola. 


TO M. VIII. 


Vetus Kalendarium Nymanorum, e marmore deſcriptum, in Adis 
bus Maffeorum ad Agrippinam, 

Petri Ciacconit Toletani Notæ in vetus Romanorum Kalendarium. 

Fulvii Urſini Notæ ad Kalendarium ruſticum Farneſianum. 

Kalendarii fragmentum quod viſitur in Ædibus Capranicorum. 

Sibrandi Ssiccamaæ Commentarius in Faſtos Kalendares Romanorum, 

Aliud ws Kalendarium, quod in libris antiquis præfigitur Faſtis 
Ovidii. 

Kalendarium Romanum ſub. Imp. Cinſtantio Imp. Conſtantini mage 
ni Filio, circa ann, Chriſt, 3 54+ compoſitum. 


L ambui 
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Lambeci; Note in Kalendarium vetus. 
Ihomæ Dempſteri Kalendarium Romanum. 


Dionyſii Petavii Kalendarium vetus Romanum, cum ortu occaſuque 
Stellarum. ; 


Peri Gaſſendi Kalendarium Romanum compendioſe expoſitum. 


petri Viola Vicetini de Veteri novaque Romanorum temporum ratione 


libellus. 

Adrianus Junius de Annis & Menſibus. 

ejuſdem Faſtorum liber. 

Joannes Lalamantius de Anno Romano. 

M. Jacobus Chriſtmanus de Kalendario Romano. | 

Franciſcus Robortellus Utinenſis, de Menſium appellatione ex nomi- 

nibus Impp. „ 

Joſephus Scaliger de Veteri Anno Romanorum. 

Dionyſius Petavius de Veteri Anno Romanorum. 

Samuelis Petiti Eelogæ Chronologicæ de Anno & Periode veterum 
Romanorum. | 

Wilhelmus Langius de veteri Anno Rmanorum. 

Erycii Puteani de Biſſexto liber | | 

Purus Taffinus de veterum Romanorum Anno Seculari, ejuſque po- 
tiſſimum per ludos Seculares celebritate, eorumque Chronologia, 

Erycii Puteant de Nundinis Romans Liber. 

E. Georgii Tholoſani Syntagmate Juris, de Nundinis & Mercatibus. 

Joannis Baptiſts Belli Diatriba de Pharſalici Conflictus Menſe & 
Die. | 

Petri Moreſtelli Philomuſus (ive de triplici Anno Romanorum, Menſi- 
bus eorumque partibus, deque Die civili, & diverſitate Dierum, 

libri quinque. 5 N 5 

=—— —— Alypius, five de Priſcorum Remanorum Feriis liber. 

Julius Ceſar Bulengerus de Tributis ac Vectigalibus Populi Romani. 

Vincentit Contareni, de Frumentaria Romanorum Largitione, liber. 

Joannis Shefferi Agrippa liberator, five Difſertatio de novis tabulis, 

Barnabas Briſſonius de Ritu Nuptiarum, & Jure Connubiorum. 

Antoni Hotmanni, J. C. de veteri Ritu Nuptiarum, obſervatio. 

—-— De Sponſalibus, de veteri Ritu Nuptiarum, & jure 
Matrimoniorum, item de Spuriis & Legitimatione, 

Joannes Meurſius de Luxu Romanorum. 

Staniſlai Kobierzykii, de Luxu Romanorum, Commentarius, 


Joachimi Joannis Muderi de Coronis, Nuptiaxum præſertim, ſacris 


& profanis, libellus. 
T O M. | IX. 
Onuphrius panvinius Veronenſis de Ludis Circenſibus, cum Notis 
Joannis Argoli J. U. D. & additamenta Nicolai Pinell J. C. 


Talins Ceſar Bulengerus juliodunenſis, Doctor Theologus, de Circo 
| 925 5 e _ Romano, 
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Romano, Ludiſque Circenſibus, de Venatione Circi & Amphi. 
theatri, ac de Theatro, | rs 
Onuphrius Panvinius Veronenſis, de Ludis Secularibus, liber. | 
Ageſilai Mareſcotti de Perſonis & Larvis, earumque apud Veteres 
uſu & origine, Syntagmation. | 
Marquardi Freheri Cecropiſtromachia, antiqua Duelli Gladiatorii 
Sculptura in Sardonyche expoſita. Cum Notis Henrici Gunteri 
Thulemari, J. U. Doct. 
Juſti Lipſii Saturnalium Sermonum libri duo, qui de Gladiatoribus, 
. Ejuſdem de Amphitheatro liber: in quo forma ipſa lo- 
ci expreſſe, & ratio ſpectandi: Ut &, de Amphitheatris que extra 
Romam ſunt, libellus: in quo forme eorum aliquot & typi, 
Onuphrii Panvinii de Triumpho Commentarius, Notis & Figutis 
illuſtratus a Joachimo Joanne Mudero. 
TOM. A. 
Nicolai Bergierii, de publicis & militaribus Imperii Romani Viis, l. 
bri quinque, Sc. ex Gallica in Latinam Linguam tranſlati ab 
Henr. Chr, Henninio. = 
Henr. Chri, Henniniu Notæ ad Bergierium. LY 
Franciſci Patricii Res Militaris Romana, ex Italica in Latinam Lin- | 
gduam verſa Zudolpho Neocoro. nt of 
Hygini Grammatici & Polybii Megalopolitani, de Caſtris Romanis, que 
extant; cum Notis & Animadverſionibus Ratbordi Hermanni 
Schelii. 3 
Kat. Herm. Schelii Diſſertatio de Sacramentis. 
de Cuſtodia Caſtrorum, 
— de Stipendio Militari. 
de Stipendio Egueſtri. 
—— De Stipendio Ductorum. 
De Die Stipendii. 
De Frumento & Veſte. 
De Tributo & Mrario, 
De Pran | 
de Victu Militum. 
— 1 Re. 
de Agmine Polybiano. 
— De Agmine Veſpaſiani. IE 
—— De Cohortibus Legionis antiquæ. | 
C. L. Salmaſii, de re Militari Romanorum, liber. Opus poſthumun 
Jo. Henrici Boecleri Diſſertatio de Legione Romana. . 
Franciſcus Robortellus Utinenſss, 1. de Legionibus Roma norum ex D. 
one, lib. 4. II. de Commodis, Præmiis, & Donis Militaribus. 
III. de Pœnis militum, & Ignominiis. 
Erycii Puteani, de Stipendio Miſctari apud Romanos, Syntagma: quo 
modus ejus, hactenus ignoratus, conſtituitur 


= 
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yincentii Contar eni, de Militari Romanorum Stipendio, Commenta- 
rius. . . N 

Michael Angelus Cauſeus, de Signis Militaribus. 

petri Rami de Militia Juli Cæſaris, liber. 


n 


Ezechielis Spanhemii Orbis Romanus, ſeu ad Conſtitutionen Antonin? 
Imperatoris, de qua Ulpianus leg. 17. Dig. de Statu Hominum, 
Exercitationes duæ. 5 | 

Faſti Magiſtratuum Romanorum ab Urbe condita ad tempora Divi 
Veſpaſsani Auguſti, a Stephano Vinando Pighio ſuppletis Capitolinis 
Fragmentis reſtituti. | | | 


Deſcriptio Conſulum, ex quo primi ordinati ſunt ; ſive integri Faſti 


Conſulares quos Idatians docti viri hactenus appellarunt, opera 
& ſtudio Philippi Labbe. 5 

Tironis Proſperi, Aquitani, Chronieon integrum ab Adamo ad Romam 
captam a Genſerico, Wand. Rege. 5 

Faſti Conſulares Anonymi, quos e codice MS. Bibliothecæ Cæſa- 
res deprompſit, & diſſertatione illuſtravit, F. Henricus Noris. 

Anonymus de Præfectis Urbi ex temporibus Galieni; ut & frag- 
mentum Faſtorum ab Anno Chriſt: 205. ad 353, ex editione 
EÆgidii Buchern, = 120 RE 5 

Epiſtola Conſularis, in qua Collegia LXX. Conſulum ab Anno 


Chriſtians Epochæ XXIX. Imperit Tiberii Auguſti decimo quinto, : 


uſque Annum CCXXIX, Imperii Alexandri Sever: octavum, in 


vulgatis Faſtis hactenus perperam deſcripta, corriguntur, ſup- 


plentur, & illuſtrantur, Auctore F. Henrico Noris Peronenſt, Au- 
guſtiniano. | : 
dertorii Urſati, Equitis, de Notis Romanorum Commentarius. | 
Diſſertationes de Nummis Antiquis, diviſæ in quatuor partes, Auc- 


tore Ludovico Savoto. Ex Gallica in Latinam Linguam tranſtulit 


I. Neocorus. 3 | 
Alberti Rubenii Diſſertatio de Gemma Tiberiana & Auguſtea. 
————— De Urbibus Neocoris Diatribe. | 


Marquardi Freheri, Conſiliarii Palatini, de Re Monetaria veterum 


Romanorum, & hodierni apud Germanos Imperii. | 
Robertus Cenalis de vera menſurarum ponderumque Ratione, 
Luce Pati Juris Conſulti, de Menſuris & Ponderibus Romanis & 
Gracjs, cum his quæ hodie Rome ſunt, collatis, Libri quinque. 
Priſciani Ceſarienſis, Rhemnii Fannii, Bede Angli, Foluſii Metiani, 
Balbi ad Celſum, Libri de Nummis, Ponderibus, Menſuris, Nu- 
meris, eorumque Notis, & de vetere computandi per digitos 


ratione, ab Elia Vineto Santone emendati, ut & a J. Frederico 
Grono vio. SE ; 


Alexandri Serdi, Ferrarienſis, de Nummis liber, in quo priſca Græ- 


corum & Roma norum pecunia ad noſtri zris rationem ee, ge 
| 8 eee WC. * . 
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Pincentius Butius de calido, frigido, & temperato Antiquorum po. 
tu, & quo modo in deliciis uterentur. | . 
Julius Ceſar Bulengerus de Conviviis: libri quatuor. | 
Erycii Putæani reliquiz Convivii Priſci, tum ritus alii, & cenſure, 
Andrea Baccii de Thermis veterum, liber ſingularis. 5 
Franciſci Robortelli Laconici; ſeu Sudationis, quæ adhuc viſitur in 
ruina Balnearum Piſanæ Urbis, explicatio. | 
Franciſci Maria Turrigii Notæ ad vetuſtiſſimam Urſs Togati, Ludi 
Pilz vitreæ inventoris, inſcriptionem. 5 . 
Martini Lipenii Strenarum Hiſtoria, a prima Origine per diverſas 
Regum, Conſulum, & Imperatorum Romanorum, nec non Epil- 
coporum ætates ad noſtra ufque tempora. 
Marci Meibomii, de Fabrica Triremium, liber. 
Conſtantini Opelii de Fabrica Triremium, Meibomiana Epiſtola per. 
brevis ad amicum. | 
Iſaaci Voſſii de Triremium & Liburnicarum conſtructione diſſertatio, 
Jacobi Philippi Thomaſini, de Donariis ac Tabellis Votivis, liber 
ſingularis. 5 | 
Vincentii Alſanu, de Invidia & Faſcino Veterum, libellus. 
Joannis Shefferi, de Antiquorum Torquibus, Syntagma. 
Michaelis Angeli Cauſei Diflertationes tres, N 
— I. De Vaſis, Bullis, Armillis, Fibulis, Annulis, Clavibus, 
Teſſeris, Stylis, Strigilibus, Guttis, Phialis Lachrymatoriis, & de 
Manibus zneis vota referentibus. e ? 
II. De Mutini Simulacris, 
— III. De neis Antiquorum Lucernis. 


Octavii Ferrari Diſſertatio de Veterum Lucernis Sepulchralibus Pic- 
turæ antique Sepulchri Naſoniorum in Via Flaminia, delineatz & 
ri inciſæ, a Petro Sancto Bartolo; explicatæ vero & illuſtratæ a 
Joanne Petro Bellorio; ex Italica Lingua in Latinam vertit Ludol- 
phus Neocorus. | 1 e 

acobi Gutherii de juræ Manium, ſeu de ritu, more & Legibus prif- 
ci Funeris, libri tres. s W | 

=———— Choartius major, vel de Orbitate toleranda ad Ann 

Robertum J. C. Præfatio. | - 

: * Moreftell; Pompa Feralis, ſive Juſta Funebria Veterum; Libri 
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BOOKS Printed for R. KNAPLOCK, at the 
Biſhop's-Head in St. Paul's Church-yard. 


; Continuation of the Hiſtory of Foſephus from his own, to the 
\ preſent Time. Written in French by the Learned Monſ. Baſ- 
vage, and now carefully tranſlated into Engliſh. > BR 
Origines Eccleſiaſtica; or the Antiquities of the Chriſtian Church, 
In Two Vol, Folio. By Joſeph Bingham, M. © 
The Old and New Teſtament connected, in the Hiſtory of the 
72s and neighbouring Nations, from the Declenſion of the 
Kingdoms of Iſrael and Fudah to the Time of Chriſt. In 4 Vol. 8®, 
The Clergyman's Vade Mecum: Or, An Account of the ancient 
and preſent Church of England; the Duties and Rights of the 
Clergy, and of their Privileges and Hardſhips, In 2 Vol. The 5th 
Edit, By F. Johnſon, M. A. Vicar of Cranbrook 5 
A Collection of all the Eccleſiaſtical Laws, Canons, Anſwers or 
Reſcripts, with other Memorials concerning the Government, Diſ- 
cipline, and Worſhip of the Church of England, from its firſt Foun- 
dation to the Conqueſt; and of all the Canons and Conſtitutions 
Eccleſiaſtical made ſince the Conqueſt, and before the Reformati- 
on, now firſt tranſlated into Engliſh, with large Explanatory Notes. 
In 2 Vol, By J. Johnſon, M. A, Vicar of Cranbrook. 
A New View of London: Containing a more exact and particu- 
lar Deſcription of the preſent State of that City, than has been hi- 
therto publiſh'd of any other City in the World. In 2 Vol. 80. 
Medicina Gymnaſtica: Or, A Treatiſe concerning the Power of 
Exerciſe, with reſpect to the Animal Oeconomy, and the great 
Neceſlity of it in the Cure of many Diſtempers. By Francis Fuller, 
go - | 
The French Church's Apology for the Church of England: Or, 
the Diſſenters Objections againſt the Articles, Homilies, Liturgy, 
and Canons of the Engliſo Church, conſider'd and anſwer'd upon, 
the Principles of the Reformed Church of France. A Work chiefly 
extracted out of the authentick Acts and Decrees of the French Na- 
tional Synods, and the moſt approv'd Writers of that Church, By 
J. Bingham, M. A, ſometime Fellow of the Univerſity College in 
Oxford, $*. 5 „ 
Remarks upon a late Pamphlet, intituled, The Innocency of 
Error aſſerted and vindicated. By Tho. Sherwell, D. D. 5 
A Defence of the Remarks upon the Innocency of Error, againſt 
the 2 a late Preface to that. By the Author of the Re- 
marks. 
Archæologia Græca: Or, the Antiquities of Greece, The Third 
Edition. By John Potter, D. D. now Lord Biſhop of Oxford. Vol. 
the firſt, containing, 1. The Ciyil Government of Athens, 2. The 
Religion of Greece. The ſecond Volume, containing, 1. The Mi- 
litary Affairs of the Gracians 2. Some miſcellany 1 
| | (QYUL 
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Novus Hiſtoriarum Fabellarumque Delectus. Wnt e mul 
probatiſſimiſque Græeis Scriptoribus erudiendæ Inventutis Gratis 
compoſitum, Notis & Verſione illuſtravit © ay pron, A, M. 4 
Coll. Regal. apud Cantab. nuper Socius. * 

Juſtin's Hiſtory of the World, from the Aſſyrian Monarchy don 

to the Time of Auguſtus Ceſar : Being an Abridgment of 1rogy 
Pempeius's Philippic Hiſtory 5 with critical Remarks upon Fuftr, 
made Engliſh by Mr. T. Brown, The Third Edition, carefully re. 
viſed, with many curious Emendations, both as to the Hiſtory and 
Chronology of Tuſtin, according to the beſt Oxford Edition; be- 
ſides ſ everal other material Annotations from the various Readings 
of the MSS. and a new Tranſlation of Bongarſius's Contents of the 
Philippic Hiſtory of Trogus Pompeius. By O. Lt late of Veen 
College, Oxon. 

The Hiſtory of Greece, containing the 1 of about 1660 
Years; from the firſt Plantations of Greece to the en 
By Tho. Hind, M. A. of Lincoln-College in Oxford. 

The Life of Scipio Africanus the Elder. By John Smith, M. A. 
late Maſter of the King's School in Canterbury. 

Tully's Offices. In Three Books. Tranſlated into Engliſh by Sir 
Roger L'Eſtrange. The Sixth Edition, reviſed throughout, and care- 
” fully corrected according to the Latin Original, By 7. Teng, D. D. 
now Lord Biſhop of Norwich, 
—”- Herodati Hiſtoriæ, Liber Primus, Qui inſcribitur Clio, Gre, & 
| Lat. In Uſum Scholar. Public. Cantabrigiz, Typis Academicis. 

Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Terence, Juvenal, Martial, Lucretius, 

_ Tully, Cæſar, Saluſt, Q. Curtius, Juſtin, C. Nepos, L. Florus, 
Suetonius, All in Uſum Delphini. 2 

Linear Perſpective: Or a new Method of repreſenting juſtly al 
Manner of Objects, as they appear to the Eye in all Situations, a 
| Work neceſſary for Painters, Architetts, Se. to judge of and 1 regu” 
late Deſigns, 

New Principles of Linear Parſpedive x Or the Art of deſigning 

on a Plane the Repreſentations of all Sorts of Obj in? in a more 
general and ſimple Method than has been done'b ore. Theſe 
two by Brook Taylor, L. L. D. and R. S. S. 
A Diſcourſe of Church Government: Wherein the Rights of 
the Church, and the Supremacy of Chriſtian Princes are vindicated 
and adjuſted. By: the Right Reverend Dr. J. Potter, now Lord 
Biſhop of Oxford, 
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